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"  Always  musical  and  refined." — Birmingham  Post. 
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"  There  are  passages  in  his  book  which  will  be  read  with 
the  most  exquisite  gratification." — Nottingham  Guardian. 


"  Mr.  Seai,'S   poems,  ballads,  and  songs   are  worth  reading 
for  their  grace  of  sentiment  and  poetic  diction." — Scotsman. 
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"  Their  simplicity  and  sweetness  will  secure  for  them  many 
admirers." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


"  These  poems  are  full  of  human  sympathy  and  pathos.  .  . 
The  author  is  gifted  with  the  true  poetic  instinct,  and  his  work 
will  be  a  welcome  acquisition  to  many." — Literary  World. 


"  If  we  are  right  in  thinking  this  is  the  author's  first  work, 
we  shall  look  forward  to  future  productions  from  his  pen  ;  and 
feel  sure  he  will  make  his  mark  in  years  to  come." — 

Ecclesiastical  Gazette. 
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PREFACE. 

The  reception  accorded  by  the  press  and 
public  to  my  previous  volumes — ^published 
years  ago  and  now  out  of  print — encourages 
me  to  hope  that  revised  selections  therefrom, 
together  with  a  large  number  of  hitherto 
unpublished  poems,  may  render  this  issue  still 
more  acceptable  to  those  to  whom  its  pages 
may  appeal. 

THE  AUTHOR. 

Whalley  Range, 

Manchester,  May,  1919. 
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MISCELLANEOUS    POEMS. 


The  Springtime  of  Life,  and Love. 


WHEN  Spring  came  robed  in  youth's  array, 
Love  hovered  near  with  plumage  gay. 
Then  fluttering,  startled,  flew  away, 
Without  one  trill  ; 
But  love  returned  with  pinions  strong. 
Around  my  heart  it  lingered  long, 
And  sang  to  me  love's  first  sweet  song — 
'Tis  singing  still. 

When  lips  have  lost  their  ruddy  glow. 
When  eyes  grow  dim,  and  footsteps  slow. 
Shall  love  impassioned  cease  to  flow. 

But  ebb  with  Time  ; 
A  soulless  song,  a  bird  of  flight, 
A  flower  that  withers  in  a  night, 
A  fable,  children  oft  recite 

In  prattling  rhyme. 

When  doubts  dissemble,  fears  oppress. 
Regrets  restrain  the  warm  caress. 
When  age  has  blighted  loveliness. 

Will  love  remain  ! 
Unheeding  e'en  the  touch  of  Time, 
Unchanged  by  conflict,  creed,  or  clime, 
A  theme  of  poet's  song  sublime. 

Or  love  be  pain  ! 


The  SpfingHMe  of  Life,  and Love. 


Though  foes  be  many,  fleet  the  pace. 
Love  is  no  laggard  in  life's  race, 
Nor  seeks  to  fold  a  resting  place, 

Though  friends  be  few 
Love  comes  with  swift  unfettered  feet. 
Embraces  warm,  and  kisses  sweet, 
Love  makes  two  hves  in  one  complete, 

When  love  is  true. 


The  crushed  deceit,  the  Hving  lie. 
Will  turn  again,  nor  each  will  die. 
With  livid  lips  and  frenzied  eye 

Guilt  leaps  to  life, 
And  snaps  the  once  enthralling  chain  ; 
Regrets — ^that  memory  fancied  slain — 
Revive,  rebel,  and  live  again 

To  quicken  strife 


For  truth  is  truth,  whate'er  disguise 
The  arts  of  speech  may  theorise 
To  snare  the  foolish,  foil  the  wise. 

And  garnish  wrong 
Love  lights  the  torch  and  leads  the  way. 
Truth  follows,  eager  for  the  fray. 
And  falsehood  flees  in  disarray 

And  all  its  throng. 


As  page  by  page  life's  acts  repeat 
The  victor's  song,  or  mourn  defeat. 
The  book  is  closed,  but  incomplete 

If  love  be  not ; 
Death  grips  the  volume — peers  inside — 
Its  fretted  leaves  his  hands  divide, 
A  tattered  record — tossed  aside, 

Unmourned,  forgot. 


Wanted — a  Leader  of  Men. 


Like  happy  hours  when  children  play. 

The  sands  of  Time,  to  us,  as  they 

Soon  pass,  smote  by  the  shimmering  spray 

In  furrowed  line  ; 
But  love  re-wings  its  waj^ward  flight 
From  plain  to  peak,  o'er  vale  and  height 
Its  music  greets  the  dawning  light 

With  songs  Divine. 

The  mom  of  life  is  passing — yet 
For  us  the  Past  holds  no  regret, 
The  Present — love  would  not  forget. 

Our  partings  o'er  ; 
Then  let  me  take  thy  hand  in  mine, 
And  each  to  each  shall  love  resign  ; 
One  lingering  kiss  and  I  am  thine 

For  evermore. 


Wanted— a  Leader  of  Men. 

WANTED,  a  light  in  the  darkness,  a  leader  to  love 
and  obey, 
A  guide   through   the  mist  and  shadows,    en- 
dangering, darkening  the  way  ; 
From  village  and  crowded  city,  vale,  mountain,  moor- 
land, and  fen. 
The  cry  of  a  nation's  travail  comes,  "  Wanted,  a  leader 
of  men." 

A  leader  unblinded  by  passion,  with  feelings  unbittered 

by  hate. 
Not  all  for  the  voice  of  the  people,  nor  all  for  the  might 

of  the  State  ; 
A  heart  with  a  mind  to  govern,  a  mind  with  a  heart 

to  control. 
Not  always  forgetting   the  body,   nor  ever  forgetting 

the  soul. 


Wanted — a  Leader  of  Men. 


Not  a  man  of  one  party  or  faction,  but  a  zealous  uniter 

of  creeds, 
Not  a  medium  of  wordy  vapour,  but  a  doer  of  worthy 

deeds  ; 
Not  a  speaker  of  veiled  sedition,  but  a  guide  for  the 

struggling  mass 
Who  crowd  through  the  valley  of  labour,  crying  "  Room 

for  the  millions  to  pass." 


Not  a  man  of  pious  compassion,  giving  alms  at  charity's 

door, 
Who  sees  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  the  woes  and 

wants  of  the  poor  ; 
Nor  a  man  of  the  people's  passions,  who  sees  through  a 

widening  glass 
The  faults  of  those  in  high  places,  the  woes  of  the  toiling 

mass. 


But  a  leader  grave  and  earnest,  like  some  patriarch  seer 

of  old. 
Who  saw  with  visions  prophetic  the  scroll  of  the  future 

unroU'd, 
And  heard  in  his  heart  a  message  like  love  to  the  ears 

of  a  bride. 
And  felt  in  his  soul's  aspiring,  the  God-given  wisdom 

to  guide. 


To  gamer  the  strayed  and  straying,  and  speak  with  no 

faltering  voice. 
To  counsel  and  solace  in  sorrow,  enjoy  with  us  when  we 

rejoice  ; 
Not  seeking  with  blind  adoration  the  praise  of  idolatrous 

fame, 
Nor  making  the  goal  of  ambition  the  bribe  of  a  gilded 

name. 


Lord  Kitchener's  Appeal,  19 15. 


But  to  guide  in  a  great  reunion,  to  lead  in  a  righteous 

cause. 
Distributing  mercy  with  justice,  not  ruling  by  rigour 

of  laws  ; 
Not  bidding  the  poor  to  rebellion,  nor  teaching  the  rich 

how  to  give, 
But  telling  a  new-born  nation  how  nobler  and  better  to 

live. 

New  faith  for  the  weak  and  faltering,  new  paths  for  the 
struggling  to  tread. 

New  strength  for  the  fallen  vanquished,  new  life  for  the 
hopes  deemed  dead  ; 

New  love  for  the  lovelost  birthright,  the  pilgrims  we 
cannot  recall. 

And  the  heart  of  our  country's  honour,  unbroken,  un- 
blemished through  all. 


Lord  Kitchener's  Appeal,  1915. 


SONS  of  Britain  !  arm  !  awaken  ! 
King  and  country  on  you  caU, 
With  true  patriots'  zeal  unshaken 
Come  from  cottage,  mart,  and  hall  ; 
Come — replying  to  the  warning. 
Now  ! — whilst  victory's  morn  is  dawning. 

By  fair  Belgium  devastated. 

Crushed  beneath  the  tyrant's  heel, 

Gallant  France — her  vineyards  wasted — 
Stricken  Russia's  sacred  zeal ; 

By  the  island  homes  you  cherish, 

Will  ye  falter  whilst  they  perish  ? 


'Tis  Not  Alone  Thy  Face  is  Fair. 


By  the  flag  your  fathers  yield  you. 
Love  of  right,  and  hate  of  wrong. 

By  the  gallant  tars  who  shield  you. 
Join  you  now  the  battle  throng  ; 

For  the  sake  of  love  and  duty 

Strike  !  for  Empire,  home,  and  beauty. 

Not  for  gain  or  martial  glory 
Britain  now  invokes  your  zeal. 

Yet,  'twill  ring  in  song  and  story 
How  you  made  the  foemen  reel ; 

And  'twill  roll  through  all  the  ages 

How  you  wrote  fame's  deathless  pages. 

Bonds  of  Empire  nought  shall  sever. 

We  must  all  united  be. 
Heart  to  heart  with  true  endeavour 

Raise  the  banner  of  the  free  ; 
Sons  of  Britain  !  now  or  never  ! 
Strike  ! — and  crush  the  foe  for  ever. 


Tis  Not  Alone  Thy  Face  is  Fair. 

TIS  not  alone  thy  face  is  fair, 
Or  beauty's  linaments  I  see 
Engraven  with  a  richness  rare. 
That  thou,  my  love,  art  dear  to  me. 

'Tis  not  alone  thine  eyes  dispel 
The  sad  heart's  unrequited  pain. 

Thy  hps  a  fount  where  love  would  dwell. 
And  lingering — drink — then  thirst  again. 


Tjs  Not  Alone  Thy  Face  is  Fair. 


But  it  may  be  I  fondly  trace 

A  wondrous  charm,  a  something  rare 

More  beautiful  than  beauty's  grace, 
lyike  mystic  music  lingering  there. 

The  glow  of  welcomed  love's  surprise 
That  mounts  unbidden  to  thy  cheeks, 

The  language  of  those  laughing  eyes. 

The  lips  which  woo,  the  smile  which  speaks. 

When  others  sorrow,  thou  dost  mourn. 
Tears  mingling  love  with  grief's  alloy  ; 

Until  thy  truant  smiles  return 
To  sun  their  sadness  back  to  joy. 

If  love  be  sometimes  pain,  'twere  sweet 
To  suffer — racked,  and  torture-rent — 

Each  chastening  wound  I'll  gladly  greet, 
And  welcome  give  to  discontent. 

The  storm-tossed  hopes,  the  doubting  fears 
That  toy  the  young  heart's  first  unrest ; 

The  stem  resolves  which  melt  in  tears, 
When  love  seems  but  a  passing  guest. 

More  bright  the  beckoning  night  stars  shine. 
More  pure  the  wanton  world  has  grown, 

Since  first  I  took  thy  hand  in  mine. 

Since  first  I  called  thee  "  love,  my  own." 

Adown  the  avenue  of  years 

UTiere  joys  bloom  quickly,  fade  too  fast, 
Among  the  memories  Time  endears 

Thine  shall  remain — and  linger  last. 

And  evermore  love's  *'  still,  small  voice  " 
Will  call,  and  Paradise  be  found  ; 

Be  this  the  Eden  of  my  choice. 

To  tread  with  thee  love's  holy  ground. 


8  Time — Love — Freedom,  and  An  Appeal  from  Armenia. 


Time— Love — Freedom,  and  An  Appeal  from  Armenia. 


T 


IME  is  a  stern  taskmaster  ;    it  destroys 
With  crunbling  touch  creations  of  its  youth, 
Unmasks  the  veiled  deceit,  and  lightly  toys 
With  bauble  reputations  feigning  truth. 
Devouring  beauty  with  relentless  tooth. 


Throughout  the  lengthening  ages  pregnant  Time 
Gives  birth  to  Freedom,  succouring  the  free, 

Unveils  the  height  where  men  and  nations  climb 
To  view  hope's  promised  land,  or  dimly  see 
The  Paradise  of  Peace  where  love  would  be. 

For  Time  ne'er  was  when  deathless  love  was  not. 
Twin  born  with  Time  love  challenges  decay, 

Treads  undisturbed  the  desolated  spot 

Where  war-kings  once  held  undisputed  sway. 
Till  Peace — ^its  handmaid — wept  itself  awaj\ 

Might  governs  right — or  did — and  sometimes  now 
Its  lawless  bandits  start  from  secret  lair, 

And  right  o'erthrown  uplifts  its  smitten  brow. 
Upholds  its  withered  hands  in  dark  despair, 
And  love  is  stricken  low — yet  love  is  there. 

The  love  of  parent  for  the  guileless  child. 
The  strong  defend  the  unknown  fallen  weak  ; 

The  feuds  of  patriots'  passions  reconciled. 
To  guard  where  goaded  brute  assassins  seek, 
Destroy — nor  loathe  the  gory  work  they  wreak. 

Shall  Right  be  ever  thus  !  as  it  has  been. 
Is  now — a  vassal  of  her  hege  lord  Might ; 

Shall  Kingly  Time  make  love  a  dowerless  queen. 
To  cower  impotent — a  prey  of  night 
That  dreads  the  dawn,  and  shivers  with  the  light? 


Farewell. 


Awake  !  drowsy  West,  uplift  thy  pillowed  head  ! 
lyook  where  Armenia  lies  dethroned,  defiled  ! 

Her  Spring  is  full  to  birth  ;    ere  Spring  is  dead 
Shall  hope  await  thee  still  unreconciled. 
While  famine  weeps  o'er  her  unsuccoured  child ! 

For  Freedom,  foiled  awhile,  despairing  falls 

With  fettered  feet  where  once  she  proudly  stood  ; 

From  Bast  to  West,  with  faltering  voice  she  calls, 
Awaits  through  mists  of  mingHng  tears  and  blood, 
The  dawn  of  peace  and  human  brotherhood. 

Across  the  waters  hands  overstretch  the  sea. 
Beseech  a  sign  as  dew  upon  the  fleece. 

That  they  forsake  not  who  themselves  are  free, 
A  message  ask  that  war  and  chaos  cease ; 
Time  ! — usher  in  newborn — -love,  freedom,  peace. 


Farewell. 

Dedicated  to  the  citizens  of  Bradford  and  district  when 

severing  official  association  with  the  West  Riding 

of  Yorkshire. 

'  'T'lS  time  to  say  "  farewell,"  and  yet 
X      I  linger  like  some  lover  kind. 

Who  views  the  parting  of  the  ways 
To  cast  one  loving  look  behind. 

For  I  have  learned  through  toilsome  years 
To  count  the  worth  of  Yorkshire  grit. 

And  love  their  loyal,  generous  hearts, 
The  honest  thrust  of  homely  wit. 


10  Farewell. 


I've  watched  the  restless  shuttle  weave 
Its  subtle  way  by  warp  and  weft, 

But  when  the  loom  is  silent,  still. 
Believe  me,  there  is  something  left. 

The  fabric  woven  in  the  heart. 

And  treasured  there  without  regret ; 

The  threads  of  gladness  intertwined 
With  memories  I  shall  ne'er  forget. 

I've  heard  a  music  in  the  clogs 
Resounding  on  the  pavement  bare  ; 

Seen  poems  screened  behind  the  shawls 
Of  anxious  toilers  hidden  there. 

The  rich  and  poor,  the  old  and  young. 
In  pride — and  not  by  ways  of  stealth — - 

I've  loved  you  as  you  toiled  and  spun, 
Creators  of  a  nation's  wealth. 

May  all  who  labour  for  the  weak, 

By  right  upheld,  the  wrong  withstood, 

Join  hand  in  hand  and  heart  to  heart, 
United  for  the  common  good. 

Be  this  your  aim  with  purpose  true, 
To  raise  the  fallen,  right  the  wrong, 

So  make  this  world  an  earthly  heaven 
And  Hfe  a  grand,  sweet  summer  song. 

Yet  ere  I  go  one  boon  I  crave. 

Beyond  the  stern  official  ken. 
Inscribe  my  name  upon  your  hearts 

As  one  who  loved  his  fellow-men. 


Capture  of  Jerusalem,  Dec.  gih,  1917.  11 


Capture  of  Jenisalem^  Dec.  9th,  1917. 


LET  it  be  told  in  the  valleys. 
Resound  o'er  the  hills, 
Proclaim  it  aloud  and  afar 
The  message  which  thrills  : 
"  Jerusalem  has  fallen,"  and  with  it 

Christ's  birthland  is  free. 
The  Cross  o'er  the  Crescent  has  triumph'd 
For  you  and  for  me. 

Unapparel'd  with  pomp  or  splendour. 

Or  trappings  of  gold, 
The  fame  of  those  khaki-dad  heroes 

All  proudly  is  told  ; 
Just  the  sheen  on  their  spears  and  lances. 

With  banners  unfurl'd, 
Yet  their  fame  through  mart  and  bazaar 

Has  rung  through  the  world. 

Tell  it  in  language  so  simple, 

That  all  in  the  land 
May  know  how  the  gallant  crusaders 

— A  true  knightly  band — 
Have  scattered  the  ruthless  usurpers 

O'er  mountain  and  plain, 
For  the  Cross  o'er  the  Crescent  has  triumph'd 

And  ever  shall  reign. 


12  Love's  Triumph. 


Love's  Triumph. 


AS  the  streamlet  to  the  river,  as  the  river  to  the  sea, 
Is  my  heart's  affection  flowing,  ever  flowing  love 
to  thee  ; 
Summer's  sunHght,  Winter's  snowclouds  o'er  the  waters 

come  and  go, 
But  true  love  flows  on  for  ever,  and  for  ever  still  shall 
flow. 

I  have  sought  thee  o'er  the  mountain,  in  the  valley,  on 

the  hill, 
By  the  sunlit  surging  ocean,  at  the  forest's  rippHng  rill  ; 
Wandered   over   flowery   meadows   where   the   soaring 

skylarks  sing, 
Hope,  ambition,  looking  Godward,  borne  aloft  on  fancy's 

wing. 

From  the  highlands  to  the  lowlands,  from  the  cities  to 

the  sea. 
Where  thou  leadest  I  will  follow,  where  thou  falterest 

I  will  be  ; 
Bank  nor  brae,  nor  heath  nor  heather,  shall  restrain  my 

restless  feet, 
Till  I  find  thee,  woo  thee,  win  thee,  till  we've  met  as 

lovers  meet. 

As  the  sunrise  on  the  mountains,  as  the  sunset  o'er  the 

sea, 
Is  the  dawning  of  thy  beauty  as  the  morn  of  love  to  me  ; 
Sweet  as  song  to  poet's  vision,  or  the  harp  when  minstrels 

sing, 
Are  love's  ivied  memories  cUnging,  ever  climbing  where 

they  cling. 
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Comes  the  swaying  sickle  plying — fading  flowers,  bud- 
ding tree, 

Hope  lies  stricken  with  the  stubble,  all  I  love  is  lost  to 
me  ; 

lyaugh  the  winds  at  my  vain  wooing,  summer's  sun 
withholds  its  light. 

Stars  that  guided  cease  from  shining,  lone  I  wander 
through  the  night. 

Darklier  dawns  each  dreary  morrow,  light  nor  sun  where 
love  is  not. 

Ruthless  footsteps  tread  the  flowerets  near  love's  conse- 
crated spot, 

For  the  idol  of  my  wooing  lies  in  fragments  on  the  plain. 

Where  I  worshipped,  madly,  blindly,  all  too  fondly,  but 
in  vain. 

By  the  scattered  wrecks  I  linger,  loth  to  soar,  or  love- 
less sing, 

Till  athirst  I  seek  the  fountain  where  life's  gentler  virtues 
spring  ; 

Honour,  glory,  fame  unsullied,  justice,  truth,  and  pride 
of  race, 

Are  the  granite — years  will  fret  not,  nor  the  hand  of 
Time  efface. 

Strike  your  tents,  ye  craven-hearted,  cowards  from  the 

conflict  flee. 
Love  has  need  of  doughty  champions  who  have  never 

bow'd  the  knee  ; 
Strike  the  fetters  from  the  bondmen,  slaves  ye  were, 

your  serfdom  o'er. 
Love  is  King  by  right  of  conquest,  and  love  reigneth 

evermore. 
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Sic  Transit. 

THE  day  declines — its  fleeting  hours  have  run, 
O'er  yonder  distant  hills  the  setting  sun 
Retreating  yields  the  spoils  at  dawning  won. 

The  daylight  wanes — the  peasant  homeward  hies, 

Engulfing  clouds  encircle  eastern  skies  ; 

Day  wrestles  with  the  night — and  daylight  dies. 

The  twilight  gathers — dark  clouds  darklier  mass, 
Their  wooing  shadows  trail  the  dewy  grass. 
Where  elfins  watch  the  dim  procession  pass. 

The  twilight  fades — and  night's  ethereal  gloom 
Enfolds  the  oak  and  hides  the  timid  bloom, 
While  fancies*  phantoms  fill  the  silent  room. 

The  night  is  come — some  mystic  sound  appals 
The  weary  heart,  and  on  the  stillness  calls 
Like  whispering  echoes  through  deserted  halls. 

Night  reigns  supreme — but  sleepless  Time  creeps  on, 
While  those  we  love  are  passing  one  by  one, 
The  many  with  us  still,  but  some  are  gone. 

The  morning  breaks,  with  mute  resistless  might, 
Triumphant  dawn   pursues   retreating   night, 
Its  vanguard  vanquished  by  the  van  of  light. 

And  night  is  gone — in  manifold  array 

Glad  nature  smiles,  or,  drooping,  mourns  decay  ; 

Angels  of  I/ife  and  Death  have  passed  this  way. 

And  things  are  changed — o'er  each  familiar  scene 
Time's  ruthless  hand  has  passed  with  sickle  keen  ; 
W^e  see  what  is,  and  mourn  what  might  have  been. 

And  this  is  life — a  passing  to  and  fro, 

From  love  and  hate,  joy,  sorrow,  mirth  and  woe ; 

A  little  more,  or  less,  is  all  we  know. 
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An  Incident  of  the  Sunderland  Disaster. 

{When  200  children  lost  their  lives  by  an  outbreak  of  fire 
at  a  public  entertainment  for  children  ;  it  was  told  how  a 
"  little  girl  started  out  with  a  neighbour's  child,  hand  in 
hand,  and,  strange  to  say,  when  they  were  found  in  death 
they  were  still  hand  in  hand.") 

TEIvIy  the  story,  softly  tell  it. 
Speak  it  low, 
lyet  the  humblest  proudly  swell  it 
With  the  glow 
Of  the  heart's  emotions  riven, 
lyove,  compassion  freely  given. 
Wayward  tears  which,  ebbward  driven, 
Still  must  flow. 


Tell  it  how  the  air  with  gladness 

Gaily  rung, 
Where — unheeding  aught  of  sadness, 

'Mid  the  throng — 
Two  frail  hands  were  seen  caressing, 
Brightened  by  a  parent's  blessing. 
Onward  through  the  crowdlet  pressing — 

Both  were  young. 

One  so  young,  and  oh !  so  tender ; 

Faith's  command 
I/inked  her  to  her  guardian's  slender 

lyittle  hand  ; 
Only  friends — yet  love  unending. 
Bound  their  friendship  with  the  blending 
Of  two  children,  joyward  wending 

Hand  in  hand. 
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Tell  it  how  their  gentle  voices. 

Sweet  and  clear, 
Rang  with  mirth,  as  might  rejoices 

Over  fear  ; 
Pressing  on  to  pleasures  yonder, 
IvOve,  companionship  grew  fonder, 
Wrapt  in  childhood's  dreamland  wonder- 
Ever  near. 


How  among  that  sea  of  faces 

Gathered  there, 
Bright  with  all  the  sinless  graces 

Children  share, 
They  were  joyous,  happy-hearted  ; 
Sorrow  seemed  from  gladness  parted 
Widely,  as  their  laughter  darted 

Through  the  air. 


Tell  how,  full  of  mirth  and  song, 

All  eager  they 
Fled  from  life  to  death  among 

The  living  fray  ; 
Oh  !  the  pains  to  joy  replying. 
Children  in  confusion  lying. 
But,  amid  the  dead  and  dying, 

Where  are  they  ? 


Where  are  they,  the  love-united 

I^ittle  band. 
Whose  devoted  love  has  lighted 

All  the  land  ; 
When  the  sunset  waned  at  even, 
They  were  found,  faith  still  unriven — 
They  had  passed  from  earth  to  heaven, 

Hand  in  hand. 
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lyike  the  sun,  their  faith  unbidden 

Brightly  shone  ; 
Like  the  sun,  by  storm-clouds  hidden. 

They  are  gone — 
Night  had  come,  its  message  bringing. 
Telling  death  had  still'd  their  singing, 
lyove  revealed  them  faithful — clinging 

Both  as  one. 

How  their  love  unclouded  lingers 

In  the  land. 
Answering  still  with  tiny  fingers 

Faith's  command  ; 
How  their  trust  bequeaths  a  token 
Of  the  bonds  of  love  imbroken. 
How  the  heart  speaks  love  unspoken — 

Through  the  hand. 


Peace— Boer  War— 1900-02. 


PROCLAIM  the  tidings  with  exultant  thrill. 
An  Empire's  foes  are  vanquished,  perils  past. 
The  clash  and  clang  of  armaments  are  still. 
The  banners  furled,  tmblown  the  bugle's  blast ; 
The  Night  of  War  fades  o'er  the  distant  hill. 
And  Peace  trimnphant  decks  the  dawn  at  last. 

When  dangers  threatened,  hands  overstretched  the  j 
When  Britain  called,  her  peoples  far  and  wide 

Loosed  from  their  loins  proud  sons  of  liberty. 
To  bear  the  yoke  of  servitude  with  pride  ; 

With  loyal  love  those  scions  of  the  free, 
As  children,  rallied  to  their  mother's  side. 
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Home  come  the  conquering  hosts  o'er  sea  and  land. 
The  scarr'd,  bronzed  peer  and  peasant,  side  by  side  : 

War — ^the  world's  despot — abdicates  command, 
And  yields  her  legions  with  regretful  pride  ; 

Proud  Peace  enthroned,  unfolds  with  outstretched  hand. 
An  Empire's  flag  by  valour  dignified. 

Yet  some  no  more  the  sun  o'er  vale  and  steep 
Will  woo  with  love,  and  kiss  to  life  and  light ; 

Whose   sepulchres — rough-hewn — appointed   keep 
Unceasing  vigils,  sentinels  of  night : 

For  these  an  Empire  mourns,  proud  nations  weep 
With  sad  farewell,  a  loving,  last  good-night. 

And  the  crushed  race  of  native  bondmen,  born 
Out  of  their  Time,  for  now  the  white  man's  tread 

Has  doomed  their  sovereignty,  with  hope  forlorn 
They  stand  where  once  their  rude  forefathers  bled, 

And  view  from  whence  their  heritage  was  torn, 
A  bruised  and  broken  race,  discomfited. 

What  shall  these  reap !  who  sowed  but  of  their  kind, — 
War,  rapine,  death — the  offspring  of  despair ; 

Doomed  when  their  star  of  liberty  declined 

To  serve  and  wait,  within  the  conqueror's  lair  ; 

Shall  these  not  reap,  by  law  and  love  defined. 
The  right  to  govern  and  our  Freedom  share. 

Not  in  prerogative  of  birthright  lies 

The    right  to  rule,  the  kingly  power  to  reign  ; 

Spoiled  shall  the  spoilers  be  when  honour  dies. 
And  stricken  Justice  rears  its  head  in  vain — 

Forgetting  that  sweet  Mercy  dignifies 
The  gift  and  giver,  soothes  the  sufferers'  pain. 

By  law,  and  love,  and  liberty  unchained, 
Let  racial  conflict  born  of  bondage  cease  ; 

From  sea  to  sea,  whate'er  of  right  remained. 
Let  heralds  loud  proclaim  the  glad  release  ; 

With  wider  portals  usher  in  unstained 
The  welcome,  white-winged  Messenger  of  Peace. 
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In  Memoriam— Queen  Victoria,  Jan.  22,  1901. 


CALIy  this  not  Death  !  a  sovereign  sleeps ; 
Proud  nations  mourn,  an  Empire  weeps, 
Fond  hearts  are  clouded  with  regret. 
For  night  is  come,  the  sun  has  set. 

By  love  enthroned,  with  honour  crown 'd, 
Her  Court  was  virtue's  holy  ground ; 
Her  sceptre  was  the  lamp  of  Truth 
To  solace  age  and  counsel  youth. 

The  charm  that  countless  millions  felt 
Who  never  in  her  presence  knelt. 
Afar  and  near,  on  land  and  sea, 
By  Freedom — love — she  ruled  the  free. 

Her  peers  bore  rank  of  honest  worth, 
Not  by  prerogative  of  birth ; 
Despite  the  splendours  of  a  throne, 
She  made  the  people's  griefs  her  own. 

Above  the  pageantry  of  State 
Her  life  was  lived — ^grand — ^glorious — ^great ; 
Unveiled  through  Time  she  still  will  stand 
The  greatest  lady  in  the  land. 

Adown  the  avenues  of  Time, 
By  every  creed,  in  every  clime. 
Her  praises  shall  be  told  and  sung 
Through  every  land,  by  every  tongue. 

And  ever  as  the  ages  roll. 
Our  children's  children  shall  extol 
Victoria — noble,  true,  and  good. 
Blest  Queen  of  worthiest  womanhood. 
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Lines  to . 

THIS  is  thy  wedding  day,  and  from  this  hour 
My  thoughts  must  ever  cease  to  blend  our  names 
Through  hope's  unspoken  and  mysterious  pow'r, 
Which  faith  supplies  and  lingering  love  proclaims. 

It  may  be  that  I  did  thy  heart  some  wrong 
To  ever  dare  to  hope  with  thee  to  wed, 

It  may  be  that  I  erred  to  list  so  long 
To  what  my  restless  spirit  inly  said. 

Yet  if  my  fault  to  aught  of  guilt  belongs. 
It  is  some  solace  to  have  erred  for  thee. 

And  if  upon  the  scroll  of  human  wrongs 
To  err  is  sin,  this  shall  my  solace  be, 

Thou  hast  with  no  regrets  for  me  to  cope, 

Since  thou  knowest  not,  nor  ever  now  shall  know. 

All  my  unbridled  fancy  dared  to  hope — 
The  love  I  felt,  but  never  deigned  to  show. 

For  voiceless  woe  oft  hears  love's  murmuring  speak. 

When  no  responsive  echo  in  return 
Comes  back  to  answer  what  hearts  vainly  seek, 

Nor  soothe  the  hopes  which  ever  darkly  burn. 

And  must  it  ever  be,  what  most  we  prize 
Is  taken  from  us,  and  what  most  we  hate 

Is  ever  in  the  path  before  our  eyes, 
A  lyazarus  unwelcomed   at  our  gate. 

Yet  111  repine  not,  if  I  seem  to  chide, 

111  chide  in  solitude  ;    if  it  must  be 
That  I  still  feel  the  throes  of  wounded  pride, 

111  mourn  in  secret,  thinking  still  of  thee. 
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But  now  'tis  o'er,  and  love's  fair  promise  past 
Must  be  for  ever  as  a  mocking  dream, 

Wherein  the  heart's  great  hopes  were  doomed  at  last 
To  fade  into  the  nothingness  they  seem. 

And  thou  by  whom  my  life  is  strangely  bowed 
Wilt  come  and  shed  the  smiles  I  cannot  share. 

And  pass  me  by  among  the  listless  crowd. 
Nor  see  the  desolation  written  there. 

Well,  thou  art  happy — why  should  I  regret, 

Recount  whate'er  of  griefs  I've  borne  for  thee ; 

Bach  fond  remembrance  I  must  now  forget. 

Renounce  love's  chains — the  bondage  of  the  free. 


The  Loss  of  the  Titanic. 

Strt4ck  an  iceberg  at  night  on  her  maiden  voyage  to  America 

on  April  14,  1912,  and  sunk  in  four  minutes — 

1,500  lives  lost. 

MEN  plough  the  waves  with  sailcraft,  and  furrow 
the  sea  with  ships, 
Their  eyes  aglow  with  laughter,  a  song  on  their 
briny  lips  ; 
Sowing  their  labours  with  science,  who  shall  their  prowess 

foil? 
Astride  the  waves  they  sail  to  reap  the  harvest  of  ocean 
toil. 

But  the  sea-king  heard  their  singing,  and  answered  with 

mocking  glee, 
"  Though  ye  be  valiant  sea-kings,  I'm  monarch  and  rule 

the  sea  " — 
And  forth  from  his  silent  anvil  the  ice-foiged  weapons 

sped — 
"  For  I  brook  no  alien  kingship,  which  is  mine  by  right," 

he  said. 
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Alone  he  lay  in  the  ice  floes,  unseen  in  the  curtain'd 
night. 

To  challenge  the  proud  leviathan,  in  grim  unequal  fight ; 

As  he  smote  and  gripped  her  bulwarks,  by  stealth  to 
claim  his  own, 

The  might  of  maritime  prowess  was  vanquished,  over- 
thrown. 

And  there  were  rude  awakenings  for  watchers  and  those 
who  slept, 

The  night  winds  heard  the  wailing  as  women  and  children 
wept ; 

And  there  were  sudden  partings  from  friends  and  kin- 
ships dear. 

For  the  hearts  of  men  were  stricken — but  not  with  a 
craven  fear. 

Obeying  the  call  of  dut^^  out  there  in  the  starlit  night. 
The  boats  were  weirdly  lowered   by  aid  of  the  fitful 

light, 
"  Room  for  women  and  children,"  the  old-time  rule  of 

the  sea. 
Rang  with  the  ancient  grandeur  of  old-world  chivalry. 

And  there  were  gallant  doings,  and  valiant  deeds  untold 

Were  wrought  by  unnamed  heroes,  unknown  to  fame 
or  gold  ; 

While  music,  prayer,  and  singing  were  hushed  by  heed- 
less waves. 

Where  ocean's  bed  lay  ready  to  pillow  a  thousand 
graves. 

Thus  toil  of  life  and  treasure  was  paid  to  the  deep  abyss. 

Which  ever  has  claimed  its  plunder,  but  never  with  spoil 
like  this  ; 

Then  take  your  tribute — sea-king — in  trust  for  un- 
counted years. 

And  weigh  it  against  the  travail  of  widows'  and  orphans' 
tears. 
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So  the  steel  of  love  is  not  rusted,  nor  chivalry's  scabbard 
bare, 

Whilst  hearts  at  the  call  of  duty  are  ready  to  do  and 
dare  ; 

Then  proudly  offer  your  homage,  peer,  peasant,  bond- 
man, and  free. 

For  these  are  Nature's  gentlemen,  these  heroes  of  the 
sea. 


The  Ivy  and  the  Oak. 

LONG  the  ivy  loved  the  oak. 
But  the  ivy  never  spoke. 
Still  content  to  climb  and  cling 
Where  the  sighing  branches  swing 
To  and  fro. 

But  a  storm  assailed  the  wood 
Where  a  giant  oak-tree  stood. 
And  the  lightning's  lurid  dart 
Piercing  to  its  mighty  heart, 

Laid  it  low. 

And  a  traveller  from  St.  Kell 
Found  it  lying  where  it  fell. 
But  the  ivy,  ever  true, 
Round  its  withered  branches  grew. 
As  of  yore. 

When  the  heart  with  sorrow  sown, 
Mourns  its  fairest  hopes  o'erthrown, 
As  we   linger  where  they  fell. 
May  the  friends  we  love  so  well 
lyove  us  more. 
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Love's  Estrangement. 

THEY  met — but  not  as  lovers  meet — 
lyove  laggard  came  with  faltering  feet> 
Dethroned  from  its  exalted  seat, 
Discomforted  ; 
They  met — but  not  as  yester  e'en — 
lyove  is  not  now  what  it  has  been. 
Unwelcome  shadows  fall  between, 

For  love  is  dead. 

Forgiveness  feigning  to  forget 
The  swift  retort  that  each  regret. 
As  sentinels  of  silence,  yet 

To  say  "  farewell  "  ; 
The  withered  hopes  of  blighted  bliss. 
The  joys  of  that  last  lingering  kiss. 
The  fond  caress  both  strangely  miss. 

Yet  neither  tell. 

'Tis  not  so  easy  as  it  seemed. 

When  o'er  love's  waking  griefs  they  dreamed 

Of  hope's  sweet  pledges  unredeemed — 

And  vow'd  to  part ; 
The  echoing  past  unbidden  brings 
Refrains  of  stolen  whisperings. 
The  present — doubting — climbs  and  clings 

Around  the  heart. 

For  love  is  blind  with  visions  bright. 

What  once  seemed  wrong  is  now  deemed  right, 

lyove  dazzles  truth  with  too  much  light. 

And  shadows  fall 
Where  shadows  never  fell  before, 
Faith  stumbles  where  it  walked  secure, 
Hope  drifts  towards  a  barren  shore — 

Beyond  recall. 
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It  takes  long  years  of  slow  decay- 
To  wear  the  heart's  regrets  away, 
The  granite  past  in  stem  array 

Its  column  rears  ; 
And  love — its  idol  overthrown — 
Still  lingers  near  the  shattered  stone. 
Where  one  is  worshipping  alone 

Through  mists  of  tears. 


Nurse  Edith  Cavell. 

Sentenced  by  her  German  accusers,  at  night,  October  11th,  1915, 
to  be  shot  *  before  the  dawn.' 

WITH  lure  of  wrong  and  lust  of  hate 
A  mock  tribunal  feigning  State — 
Like  vultures  hovering  o'er  their  prey — 
Exulted  at  death's  disarray, 

*  Before  the  dawn.' 

Her  labours  lighting  all  the  land 
With  noble  purpose,  nobly  plann'd. 
Were  powerless  to  save — she  stood 
Unfriended  in  her  womanhood 
'  Before  the  dawn.' 

And  when,  to  their  eternal  shame, 
The  Council's  shameless  Order  came. 
Men  heard  it  told  with  bated  breath. 
That  she  must  pass  from  Hfe  to  death 
'  Before  the  dawn.' 

Not  in  the  Hght  of  sunht  day 
When  sorrow  weeps  itself  away. 
But  in  the  hours  of  craven  night, 
As  if  injustice  feared  the  light 
'  Before  the  dawn.' 
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She  heard  their  judgment  unafraid, 
Surveyed  her  judges  undismay'd ; 
A  martyr  saint — ^Crusader  bold — 
She  triumphed  as  the  saints  of  old, 
'  Before  the  dawn.' 

She  asked  not  glory,  sought  not  fame, 
But  challenged  wrong  in  Honour's  name. 
For  God  and  King,  at  duty's  call 
She  gave  her  Hfe,  her  love,  her  all 
'  Before  the  dawn.' 

In  every  clime,  on  land  and  sea. 
Will  ring  through  ages  yet  to  be. 
The  fame  of  her  immortal  name 
To  brand  the  words  with  mortal  shame— 
'  Before  the  dawn.' 


Lines  to  "Cato,"  my  faithful  St.  Bernard, 

for  some  unknown  cause,  treacherously  poisoned  by  some- 
one who  failed  to  appreciate  in  a  dog  the  higher  instincts 
he  lacked  himself. 

FRIEND  of  my  youthful  years,  I  do  no  wrong 
To  mourn  thy  loss  with   sad  impassioned  song. 
Though  some  deride,  upbraid  me,  I  should  deem 
A  dog's  fidelity  a  poet's  theme  ; 
Yet  men  less  worthy  sometimes  garner  praise 
From  minstrel  songs  and  fame's  historic  lays. 

Friend,  said  I  in  my  grief !  nay,  more  than  friend  ! 
Since  fickle  friendships  oft  to  fortune  bend  ; 
So  strong  of  limb,  so  full  of  every  grace. 
The  passing  of  the  years  could  not  efface ; 
How  shall  I  grieve  for  thee  !  how  may  I  show 
What  I  now  feel,  but  thou  canst  never  know. 
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But  most  I  mourn  the  evil  thoughts  which  plann'd 
The  hidden  wound,  and  poised  the  spoiler's  hand 
The  coward  hireling  of  a  coward  mind, 
Who  dared  to  harm  thee — to  thy  virtues  blind, 
And  stilled  a  heart  that  could  not  faithless  be, 
The  courage  chilled  which  oft  has  succoured  me. 

Did  I  not  say  I  mourned  !  yet  can  it  be 

That  death  has  made  thee  dearer  unto  me  ? 

In  life  I  treasured  thee,  as  only  such 

Can  know  who  cherish  faithfulness  so  much ; 

Now  thou  art  gone,  with  vain  regrets  I  bend 

And  mourn  thy  loss,  companion — guardian — friend. 


In  Memoriam. 

Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  GIvADSTONB.     May  19th,  1898. 

NOW  let  the  tide  of  sorrow  break 
With  rising  flood  ;  let  grief  awake, 
And  from  sad  hearts  her  tribute  take. 
For   Gladstone  's   dead  ; 
A  noble  purpose,   nobly  plann'd — 
To   counsel,   succour,   guide,    command — 
Is  turned   aside,    and   through  the  land, 
A  gloom  is  shed. 

Through  ebb  and  flow  of  fortune's  flood. 
The  right  upheld,  the  wrong  withstood, 
He  only  sought  his  country's  good 

To  anchor  fast ; 
A  courteous  foe,  where  each  could  trace. 
By  arts  of  speech,  and  acts  of  grace, 
A  grandeur  Time   shall  not   efface 

While  Time  shall  last. 
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Let  others  chide  or  blame  at  will 
Some  transient  fault  or  fancied  ill, 
We  love — and  love  is   something   still — 

A  honest  man  ; 
Who  sought  by  truth  to  elevate 
And   dignify   the   meanest   state, 
To  raise  the  fallen-lowly-great. 

His  life  began. 

Not  now  the  hour,  nor  this  the  time, 
To  sing  his  praise  with  faltering  rhyme, 
Where   some  less  daring   feared   to  climb 

He  faltered  not ; 
To  every  creed  and  race  belongs 
His  fame  to  right  the  people's  wrongs, 
His  name  shall  live  when  strife  of  tongues 

Will  be  forgot. 

No  lust  of  greed  or  gain  of  gold 
Constrained  his  actions,  or  controU'd 
His  fervent  words  for  freedom  bold. 

Or  warped  his  will ; 
A  man  of  men,  a  manly  man. 
Of   noble   life   with   honest   plan  ; 
Where  duty  called  he  led  the  van — 

And  leads  it  still. 


Old  Kepler. 

MONO  the  rural  toilers  grouped 

Upon  the  village  green. 

Who  nightly  talked  of  harvest  themes 
And  politics  between. 


A 


None  held  a  worthier  place  to  teach 
The  peasants  of  St.  Main's, 

Than  Kepler,  who  had  lost  an  arm 
On  Crimea's  battle  plains. 
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And  though  his  deeds  of  valour  were 

But  known  to  rustic  fame, 
He  held  a  village  hero's  place, 

And  justified  his  claim. 

For  oft,  when  twilight's  shadows  waned. 
And  day's  rude  toil  was  done, 

The  warrior,  musing,  loved  to  sit 
And  watch  the  setting  sun. 


He  knew  his  country's  martial  themes, 

And  many  tales  told  he 
Of  knights  renowned  for  love  and  war 

In  days  of  chivalry. 


And  children,  tired  of  their  play, 
Grouped  near  his  seat,  and  when 

The  veteran  came,  they  raised  a  shout 
And  gathered  round  him  then. 


They  loved  to  hear  of  Crimea's  fields. 

The  dangers  which  befell. 
And  what  the  children  loved  to  hear 

He  never  tired  to  tell. 


He  praised  the  9th,  a  gallant  corps, 

From  Colonel  to  Cadet  ; 
Told  how  they  broke  a  Russian  line 

Or  scaled  a  parapet. 

And  thus  he  oft  beguiled  the  hours 
With  tales  of  duty  done  ; 

But  most  of  all  they  loved  to  hear 
How  Alma's  heights  were  won. 
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For  then  his  eyes  and  withered  cheeks 

With  ready  fervour  glow, 
And  as  they  cheer  with  childlike  glee 

He  marches  to  and  fro  ; 


Till  once  again,  with  measured  tread. 

Erect  with  martial  mien, 
He  sees  the  hated  foe  advance 

Across  the  village  green. 


And  with  his  trusty  oaken  staff 
He  wildly  cleaves  the  air. 

As  if,  in  sooth,  before  his  eyes 
The  Russian  foe  was  there. 


But  though  he  talks  of  war  and  Vounds, 
From  scenes  of  battle's  strife, 

He  draws  a  moral,  paints  his  tales 
With  useful  rules  of  life. 


On  rugged  ground  the  scattered  seeds 
May  fall — nor  sown  in  vain  ; 

The  lessons  that  crude  teacher  tells 
Shall  spring  to  life  again. 

And  still  when  twilight's  hours  decline, 
And  day's  rude  work  is  done, 

He  tells  the  tale,  oft  told  before. 
How  Alma's  heights  were  won. 
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A  Christmas  Ballad. 

WILD  and  dark  was  the  wintry  night,  the  old  year 
faded    fast, 
From  hall  and  hamlet  fairy  yulelogs  fitful  shadows 
cast, 
While  Christmas  bells  with  merry  chimes  recalled  the 
ages  past. 

By  wassailers  unchallenged,   the  snow  untrodden  lay 
Where  withering   winds  triumphant  cleft  their  bleak 

and  barren  way ; 
For  the  storm-king  reigned  exultant  with  undisputed 

sway. 

It  was  the  feast  of  Christmastide,  reflecting  love  and 

light, 
From  countless  homes  uncounted  hearts  rejoiced  with 

visions  bright. 
While  carol,  song,  and  Christmas  mirth  rang  out  upon 

the  night. 

But  there,  by  a  quaint  old  window,  out  there  in  the 

cheerless  snow, 
A  child  had  wandered,  and,  shelterless,  stood  in  the 

gaslight's  glow  ; 
And,  listening  to  the  chimes,  forgot  his  hunger  and  his 

woe. 

Only  a  little  outcast — ^urchin,  waif,  stray — what  you 

will, 
He  is  one  of  the  race  we  boast  of,  one  with  us,  one  of 

us  still — 
A  child  of  the  great  unnumbered  poor,  with  us  for  good 

or  for  ill. 
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Who  had  sinned,  this  child  or  his  parents !  if  sin  it  be 

to  be  poor, 
While  the  Godless  thrive  unpunished,  and  hoard  their 

worldly  store  ; 
What  wonder  if  the  child  had  wept  for  the  weight  of 

woe  he  bore. 

The  music  ceased,  the  dance  was  done,  the  portal  opened 

wide, 
The  host  looked  out  where  the  fitful  storm  had  paused 

to  fret  and  chide  ; 
And,  crouching  near  a  window  seat,  the  outcast  he  espied. 

"  Come  in,  my  child,"  the  good  man  said,  "  Come  in 

from  the  wind  and  sleet. 
My  gladsome  hall  shall  guard  thee  from  the  tempest's 

pitiless  beat ; 
It  seemeth  good  at  Christmastime  that  rich  and  poor 

should  meet." 

And  seated,  filled  with  wonder,  by  that  fireside  warm 

and  bright. 
As  merry  guests  moved  to  and  fro  in  that  room  of  dazzling 

light. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  angels  came  and  sang  to  him  that 

night. 

So  sweetly  the  hallowed  music  arose  from  that  happy 

throng, 
I/ike  a  beauteous  anthem  filling  the  dreamland  of  wonder 

and  song  ; 
For  which  through  childhood's  visions  he  had  watched 

and  waited  so  long. 

The  feast  is  o'er,  the  singers  gone,  the  waning  fires  burn 

dim. 
And  drearily  dawns  the  morrow,  but  that  child  in  the 

darkness  grim 
Rejoiced,   for  he  dreamed  that  Christmas  Eve  Christ 

had  spoken  to  him. 
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Somewhere  in  the  crowded  city,  out  there  in  the  busy 

street, 
Cold,  sunless  lives  are  borne  along  by  shoeless,  willing 

feet. 
Yet  brave,  warm,  generous  hearts  beneath  their  tattered 

garments  beat. 

In  the  great  wide  world  of  sorrow,  who'll  heed  their 

lyord's  command  ! 
Who'll  speak  a  word  for  the  children  !   who'll  take  them 

by  the  hand  I 
More  sinned  against  than  sinning  are  the  waifs  of  this 

Christian  land. 

Go  think  of  it,  ponder  it,  preacher,  friend,  hope  of  the 

fallen,  and  ye 
Of  the  purple  robes,  go,  succour  them,  and  thy  reward 

shall  be — 
"  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  to  one  of  these,  ye  did  it  unto 

Me." 


The  Reaper  and— My  Marie. 

S  memories  climbing  tendrils  cling 

Arotmd  the  watch-tower  of  my  heart, 
One  later  song  for  thee  I'll  sing. 
Whose  love  entwined  its  every  part. 

My  Marie. 

Youth  lightly  touched  thy  tender  years. 
Scarce  heeding  Time's  pursuing  feet. 

Faith  conquered   doubt's  rebellious  fears, 
lyove  captive  came  with  kisses  sweet. 
My   Marie. 

Then  sorrow  fretted  thy  fair  brow 
With  furrows  love  could  not  efface,     . 

The  shadows  deepened — then — as  now 
A  strange  light  lingered  on  thy  face. 
My  Marie. 
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The  Spoiler  sought  the  rarest  gem 

Of  beauty  unadorned  by  art. 
To  deck  His  Kingly  diadem 

And  found  it  jewell'd  in  thy  heart. 
My  Marie. 

Though  storms  despoil  the  fairest  flower 
That  decks  the  meadow,  vale,  or  hill, 

Yet  love  survives  with  beauteous  power. 
Within  my  heart  thou  reignest  still. 
My  Marie. 

The  listless  crowds  may  come  and  go. 
Unknowing  and  unknown,  but  one 

Is  with  me  wheresoe'er  I  go. 

When  all  who  lingered  near  are  gone. 
My  Marie. 

Love  linked  to  virtue's  sovereign  power 
Survives  when  sculptured  stone  decays. 

Yet  would  I  linger  in  this  hour 
To  hymn  the  heart's  impassioned  praise, 
My  Marie. 

If  1 1  could  tell  what  thou  didst  know. 
And  something  of  thy  love  reveal, 

How  many  eyes  with  tears  would  glow, 
Fond  hearts  confess  what  thou  didst  feel. 
My  Marie. 

But  yet  I  weep  not,  for  the  heart 

Will  sometimes  break  with  tearless  eyes, 

In  life's  last  act  love  played  its  part, 
And  wooed  to  win,  but  lost  the  prize. 

My  Marie. 

Farewell !  yet  not  farewell ;  I  live 
The  dead  past  love  again  with  thee. 

For  though  my  hand  in  troth  I  give. 
My  heart  with  thine  will  buried  be, 
My  Marie. 
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Unwritten  Thoughts. 

THE  book  was  open,  but  its  pages  bare 
Reproached  me  with  no  records  written  there ; 
From  night  to  mom,  from  morning  until  night, 
I  heart  a  voice  within  me,  saying  "  Write." 

But  yet  I  wrote  not ;  chains  with  subtle  powers 
Still  held  me  captive — for  the  idle  hours. 
Full  of  mysterious  meaning,  one  by  one 
Passed,  as  I  sat  in  silence  dreaming  on. 

I/ike  love's  sweet  charms  reflected  in  a  glass, 
I  saw,  as  in  a  dream,  strange  visions  pass 
Of  beauty  rare  ;  but  now  the  book  is  closed. 
The  voice  is  still,  the  sweetness  undisclosed. 

Twice  roimd  the  clock  the  circling  hands  have  pass'd, 

And  I  am  worn  and  hungered  with  the  fast 

Of  many  hours  ;   the  whirl  of  eddying  thought 

Has  parched  my  lips,  as  leaves  by  Summer's  drought. 

Opprest  with  words  confusing  hidden  things, 
And  tortured  with  the  wild  imaginings 
Of  fancies  strange  which  tempt  my  thoughts  astray. 
The  hours  are  dreamed  in  idleness  away. 

For  still  by  shadowy  paths  they  seem  to  come, 
I  see  and  hear  them — yet  my  voice  is  dumb  ; 
With  eager  ear  I  listen  what  they  say — 
Yet  unreplying,  so  they  pass  away. 

They  pass  away,  and  come,  and  pass  again. 
Theme  urging  theme  in  one  unending  train  ; 
Strange  lands  and  language,  people  stranger  still. 
Crowd  through  my  fancy,  and  the  vision  fill. 
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Yet  when  I  would  recount  what  I  have  seen, 
The  visions  change,  they  are  not  what  have  been  ; 
Thought   fails   to   fathom,   language   cannot  tell 
What  I  have  seen,  and  loved,  and  loved  so  well. 

Afar  in  distant  thought,  yet  ever  near, 
Some  fancy  beckons,  and  they  reappear  ; 
Like  memories  sweet  of  old  familiar  themes. 
They  come  and  linger  long  in  waking  dreams. 

Yet  I'll  repine  not,  if  for  blame  or  praise 
These  idle  hours  are  unrecorded  days. 
Then  I  have  sinn'd — and  sinning,  now  confess 
To  those  more  fain  to  censure  than  to  bless. 

Nor  will  I  chide,  'tis  sweet  to  live  apart 
In  that  ideal  which  beautifies  the  heart ; 
Nor  would  I  one  mysterious  scene  forget. 
Or  cloud  remembrance  with  one  harsh  regret. 

Why  should  I  mourn  !  there  is,  or  there  has  been. 
Some  lingering  sweetness  with  each  transient  scene. 
Some  subtle  charm  I  could  not  but  obey, 
That  filled  the  hours  my  youth  has  dreamed  away. 

And  it  may  be,  in  other  years  to  come. 
My  soul  will  reawake,  no  longer  dumb. 
Reveal  the  thoughts  my  inner  life  has  known, 
And  reap  the  fruits  of  silent  labours  sown. 
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Fair  Lady,  When  I  Left  these  Hills. 

FAIR  lady,  when  I  left  these  hills 
And  bade  my  native  land  adieu, 
I  deemed  not  love  would  leave  behind 
A  heart  so  constant,  loving,  true. 

We  parted — not  as  lovers  part — 
With  words  unbittered  by  regret, 

Nor  knew  I  that  our  friendship  held 
One  tie  thou  woulds't  not  soon  forget. 

When  others  wept  and  thou  wert  gay, 
I  thought  thee  callous,  insincere  ; 

Nor  deemed  those  eyes  with  joy  aglow 
Would  e'er  be  dimmed  by  pity's  tear. 

I  saw  no  anguish  on  thy  brow. 

Thy  voice  betrayed  no  parting  sigh  ; 

I  felt  no  pressure  through  the  hand 

That  mine  held  in  that  last  "  good-bye  "  ! 

'Twas  love,  you  say,  that  taught  you  thus 
To  hide  regret,  your  feelings  veil. 

And  told  you  to  withhold  the  kiss 
That  might  have  told  a  lover's  tale. 

Then  'tis  well  written,  "  lyove  is  blind," 
And  my  heart  echoes  "  cruel  to," 

The  strength  deceives  that  is  so  strong, 
I^ove  is  not  kind  that  is  so  true. 

When  Fortune's  handmaid  darkly  frowned. 
When  foes  assailed  and  friends  were  few. 

It  would  have  solaced  my  sad  heart 
To  have  remembered  one  so  true. 
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I  have  oft  sorrowed  when  thy  words, 
More  prone  to  censure  than  to  bless, 

Rebuked  me  coldly,  and  I  thought 
Pride  lurked  beneath  thy  loveliness. 

Yet  thou  didst  weep,  thou,  whom  my  heart 
In  secret  sorrow  sought  to  hate. 

And  darkly  nurse  the  hopeless  hope 
Of  love,  ambition,  desolate. 

And  I  have  wronged  thee,  while  thy  heart 
For  my  unworthy  love  was  riven  ; 

Yet,  deeply  as  I  wronged  thee,  now 
I  deeply  plead  to  be  forgiven. 

For  me  thou  hast  repined,  for  me 

Thy  life  was  bowed  with  anxious  fears ; 

Henceforth  my  love  shall  live  to  thee. 
And  strive  to  recompense  thy  tears. 


A  Song  Unsung. 

AlyONB  in  a  little  chamber. 
Away  from  the  noisome  throng, 
Whose  revels  and  Babel  voices 
Disturb  the  dreamland  of  song  ; 
I  sat,  with  the  restless  longing 
Of  a  bird  with  broken  wing. 
Ever  seeking  to  soar  unfettered, 
And  joyously  soaring — sing. 

My  manuscript  book  lay  open. 

But  unwritten  pages  that  night 
Conspired  to  stem  the  inspiring. 

That  bade  me  "  arise  and  write  "  ; 
I  summoned  love  themes  to  surrender. 

And  sought  captive  visions  to  free — 
When  a  child  appeared  at  the  window, 

And  brought  a  letter  to  me. 
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I  smoothed  out  the  folded  missive. 

And  wondering,  eagerly  scann'd 
The  words  on  its  ink-stained  pages. 

Composed — in  a  childlike  hand  ; 
And  shall  I  regret  the  revealing, 

Or  even  forbear  to  recall 
That  touch  of  a  child-king's  sceptre, 

Which  thrilled  me  at  evenfall. 


'Twas  a  song  a  child  had  written, 

The  gush  of  a  grateful  heart, 
For  some  little  act  of  compassion. 

In  which  I  had  borne  a  part ; 
So  sweetly  the  innocent  rhythm 

Unfaltering  rippled  along  ; 
My  heart  went  out  on  the  stillness 

To  the  child's  love  lisped  in  song. 


It  came  in  that  hour  of  sadness, 

When  life's  dark  problem  seems 
More  strange  in  its  mystic  workings. 

Than  the  wonders  seen  in  dreams 
It  came  and  delivered  a  message 

That  ever  shall  solace  me. 
Till  the  years  no  more  are  counted, 

And  the  Seasons  cease  to  be. 


It  came  like  a  roseate  sunset 

When  the  chastening  storm  has  ceased, 
lyike  the  first  sweet  song  unchallenged 

Of  a  captured  bird  released  ; 
Though  it  tells  but  a  simple  story. 

The  message  it  sings  to  me 
Is  sweeter  far  than  the  music 

Of  a  perfect  song  could  be. 
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And  oft  when  my  heart  is  weary, 

And  the  winter  nights  seem  long, 
I  ponder  the  child's  glad  pilgrimage, 

And  read  again  that  song  ; 
But  I  cannot  efface  one  blemish, 

Nor  alter  one  mute  refrain, 
For  the  words,  in  their  simple  sweetness. 

Resound  in  my  heart  again. 

So  the  music  remains  unwritten. 

The  song  is  still  unsung. 
And  the  message,  lovetold  in  childhood, 

Is  still  in  the  child-like  tongue  ; 
Its  strangely-sweet  memories  thrill  me. 

There  is  joy  in  its  secret  pain. 
For  ever — with  each  unfolding. 

Its  beauties  return  again. 
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IS  Yuletide,  when  fond  treasured  memories 
Awaken  of  friends,  kith,  and  kin. 

And  glad  hearts  reopen  to  welcome 
The  old  and  the  new  friendships  in. 


So  from  Thames  to  your  heather-clad  moorlands, 
The  vales  where  I  lingered  of  yore. 

Though  by  shackles  of  fortune  held  captive, 
I  am  with  you  in  spirit  once  more. 

Over  mountain  and  river  this  message 
Comes  lovelit  from  my  heart  to  thine ; 

So  let  it  illume  cherished  memories. 
For  friendship  and  Auld  I^ang  Syne. 
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I  have  wept  with  the  mists  in  your  valleys, 
And  laughed  with  the  sun  on  your  hills, 

I  have  toiled  in  your  cities,  and  garnered 
The  love  that  ennobles  and  thnlls. 

I  have  seen  you  when  stars  in  their  glory 
Have  kiss'd  the  grey  dawn  into  light, 

And  watch'd  your  deft  spinning  and  weaving 
At  morning,  at  noon,  and  at  night. 

And  the  threads  you  then  spun  of  glad  memories 
Hold  captive  my  heart  still  to-day. 

With  the  joy- woven  fabrics  of  gladness 
That  Time  cannot  wear  away. 

So  may  Christmastide  herald  glad  tidings. 

Sweet  joys  of  the  Past  to  recall. 
The  coming  New  Year  be  the  brightest. 

Most  cherished  and  happiest  of  all. 

Ealing,  1913. 


"More  Light." 

AS  in  his  chamber,  shadows  deep 
Oppressed  the  hours  of  fitful  sleep, 
O'erwhelmed  by  death's  di^uised  array, 
A  latireate  bard  was  heard  to  say, 
"  More  light." 

And  as  a  watcher  o'er  him  leant 
With  kindly  smile  and  sweet  intent. 
To  smooth  his  pillow,  soothe  his  pain. 
She  heard  the  murmured  words  again, 
"  More  Ught." 
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And  ever  when  his  watchful  guest 
An  answer  sought,  or  made  request. 
With  sorrow's  unsubmissive  pride, 
The  d3dng  poet's  voice  replied, 
"  More  light." 

No  more  shall  love  enthral  his  will. 
No  more  may  inspiration  thrill 
His  daring  fancies  with  the  fire. 
That  flashed  from  his  immortal  lyre — 
"  More  light." 

Let  jealous  tongues  his  virtues  chide. 
Reprove  his  faults,  assail  his  pride  ; 
lyCt  slander  eat  her  loathsome  fill. 
His  words  shall  echo  sweeter  still — 
"  More  light." 

He  asked  not  honour,  glory,  fame. 
He  sought  not  praise,  nor  heeded  blame ; 
He  asked  not  longer  years  to  live. 
He  only  asked  that  Time  would  give 
*'  More  light." 

Through  childhood's  dim  unfolded  years. 
Through  youth's  regrets,  ambitions,  fears. 
Through  every  fault  that  dulls  the  page 
Of  manhood's  might  or  feebler  age, 
"  More  light." 

For  those  who  walk  where  folly  leads. 
For  doubting  hearts,  and  erring  creeds. 
For  all  who  search,  but  dimly  see 
The  truth  that  is,  and  is  to  be, 
"  More  light." 

The  deathless  truths  the  poet  told, 
The  glorious  songs  he  sang  of  old. 
The  legend  lore  he  loved  so  well. 
No  sweeter  words  than  these  shall  tell, 
"  More  light." 
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lONE. 


Canto  the  First. 


WHERE'ER  my  restless  footsteps  roam. 
My  thoughts  still  wander  oft  to  thee 
Hispania,  once  the  border  home 
Of  beauty,  wealth,  and  chivalry, 
lyand  of  the  vine  and  citron  bowers, 
Amid  thy  groves,  where  Nature  showers 
Her  loveliness  from  sea  to  sea. 
The  heart — for  love  of  thine  and  thee — 
Would  linger  long,  perchance  to  share 
The  glories  once  engraven  there 
With  fame  of  warrior,  noble,  King, 
And  still  where  classic  memories  cling. 
Unchanged  through  ever  changing  years. 
With  love  which  conquers  and  endears. 

Fair  land  whose  soft,  congenial  clime 

Gives  birth  to  song  through  pregnant  Time, 

Thy  verdant  heights,  luxuriant  plains,   i^^  .fj 

Are  thrones  where  glory's  goddess  reigns  ;  j 

Vale,  mountain,  moorland,  stream  and  sea 

Contend  in  rival  praise  of  thee  ; 

New  beauties  captivate  the  heart. 

And  cling — ^like  lovers — ^loth  to  part ; 

And  oft  at  twilight's  hallow'd  hour 

There  steals,  with  strange  mysterious  pow*r, 

A  calm,  when  heaven  and  earth  unite 

To  h5niin  the  praise  of  conquering  night. 

Until  the  heart — as  poets  tell — 

Would  linger,  while  it  sighs  "  farewell." 

Yet  Eden's  Paradise  alone 

Could  not  thy  many  faults  atone, 

Nor  beauty  bid  the  heart  repress 

Thy  follies,  for  thy  loveliness; 
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But  far  and  wide,  from  mountain  pines 

To  valleys  of  luxuriant  vines, 

From  fruitful  plains  and  rugged  caves 

Thy  fertile  soil  enshrines  the  graves 

Of  warriors,  worthy  of  their  clime, 

Though  linked  with  many  a  burdening  crime. 

Saints,  heroes,  martyrs,  peasants,  priests,  and  Kings 

In  death  together  mingling,  friends  and  foes, 
Around  whose  graves  some  sacred  memory  clings. 

And  seals  the  sleep  of  undisturbed  repose. 

Hispania  !   land  of  sunny  clime. 

The  heart's  unquiet  turns  to  thee, 
Where  song,  romance,  and  legend  chime — 

With  strains  of  mystic  melody. 
In  praise  of  unforgotten  worth. 
The  heritage  of  glory's  birth. 
Which  rends  the  veil  of  vanquished  might, 
And  shines  undimmed  through  history's  night ; 
Revealing  to  our  wondering  gaze 
The  conquests  of  immortal  days. 
When  Spanish  chivalry  and  pride 
Repelled  the  stem  avenging  tide 
Of  Moslem  might,  whose  hostile  bands 
From  Eastern  mosques  and  Afric's  sands — 
Mahomet's  warrior  votaries, 
Flushed  with  unnumbered  victories — 
Had  overrun  thy  fertile  plains. 
And  bound  thy  puissant  arms  with  chains  ; 
Arabia's  pride  ;   Algeria's  boast, 
A  conquering  and  unconquered  host; 
The  Paynim  serf,  and  dusky  Moor, 
To  battle  born,  baptised  with  gore, 
The  proud  Tunisian  ;    native  slave, 

Def5dng  death — Heaven  the  reward 

Of  those  who  perished  by  the  sword 
In  Allah's  cause — a  warrior's  grave 
His  throne  of  hope — his  death  the  price 
Of  entrance  into  Paradise. 
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Where  is  the  land!  whate'er  its  clime 

Of  tropic  sun,  or  chilling  snows, 
Which  mourns  not  some  remembered  time 

Of  civil  strife  and  rent  repose  ; 
When  freedom  seeks  through  war  to  climb — 

Then  falls — a  prey  to  foreign  foes ! 
This  was  thy  fate,  fair  land  of  Spain, 
By  factions  rent,  the  servile  chain 
Of  foreign  yoke  and  hated  creed 
Oppressed  thee,  and  the  outcast  seed 
Of  Hagar  triumphed  o'er  thy  loss. 
The  Crescent  tower'd  above  the  Cross, 
The  turban 'd  Moor  subdued  the  Goth, 
And  mock'd,  reviled  his  helpless  wrath  ; 
Afar  and  wide,  from  sea  to  sea. 

Priest,  peasant.  King,  and  courtly  knight 

Beheld  the  wrecks  of  vanquished  might. 

Awaited  hope's  expectant  light 
To  resurrect  thy  chivalry. 

When   Spain   defied   the  yoke  of  dvil   woes. 

And  viewed — with  fallen  pride — her  captive  race 
Condemned  to  bear  dishonour,   with  the  throes 

Of  Moorish  bondage  Time  could  not  efface ; 
She  felt  the  sting  and  saw  the  stain 
Of  Islam's  unforbidden  reign, 
From  sacred,  sepulchred  repose 
The  spirits  of  her  martyrs  rose — 
Repassed  before  her,  one  by  one. 

Until  they  faded,  darkness  fell 

Where  glory's  fame  kept  sentinel. 
And  all  seemed  vanquished  they  had  won. 
When  lo  !  that  solemn  hour  was  stirred ; 
From  city,  mount,  and  vale  was  heard 
The  ceaseless  din  of  gathering  war — 
Above,  around,  beneath,  afar. 
The  echo  swelled — to  challenge  shame. 
Serfs,  knights,  from  court  and  hamlet  came. 
To  ransom  hope,  redeem  their  loss. 
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Once  more  the  warriors  of  the  Cross 
Unfurled  their  standard,  and  revealed 
The  wounds  of  hostile  factions  healed, 
Contending  foes,  and  rival  kings 
Forgot  the  haughtiness  which  springs 
From  lineal  descent,  the  brave 
Discounted  peril,  and  the  slave 
Ignored  his  bonds  ;    from  rugged  wild 
Where  Nature  weans  her  winsome  child  ; 
From  Southern  plain  and  crowded  mart. 

The  noble,  serf,  slave,  proud,  the  free 
Enrolled — some  nevermore  to  part. 

And  seal  with  death  their  chivalry. 
The  clansmen  of  Asturia's  heights 
Allied  with  Leon's  valiant  knights. 
Each  morn  the  sun  arose  upon 
The  pride  and  boast  of  Arragon  ; 
Beneath  the  banners  of  Castille 
There  gUttered  spears  of  burnished  steel; 
But  foremost  in  the  van  of  war. 
The  gay,  the  chivalrous  Navarre, 
Arrayed  his  might  wherever  gleamed 
Fame,  honour,  glory  unredeemed. 
With  gorgeous  pomp  that  mighty  host, 
Hispania's  pride,  Christendom's  boast,  ' 

Forth  like  a  mighty  torrent  swept 

Resistless  o'er  each  hostile  plain. 
The  widowed  Moorish  mothers  wept 

And  fasted  for  the  fallen  slain  ; 
It  saw,  it  conquered,  and  the  Moor 
Confessed  his  usurped  thraldom  o'er  ; 
Though  broken,  crushed,  he  sought  again 
To  raise  the  Crescent,  but  in  vain. 
No  more  its  shattered  folds  his  thoughts  inspired. 
And  with  its  fall  the  Moor's  last  hopes  expired ; 
Where  once  he  reigned — he  bowed — and  bowing,  fell. 

His  long — his  last — his  greatest  triumph  o'er. 
He  saw  his  power  decline,  and  knew  too  well 

The  tidings  death,  defeat,  and  conquest  bore, 

A  conqueror  once — a  conqueror  no  more. 
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I  sing  not  of  the  deeds  when  mortal  men 

Around  their  names  immortal  lustre  threw. 
Nor  of  the  gallant  Christian  warriors,  when 

Death  o'er  their  offerings  glory's  mantle  drew ; 
The  praises  of  that  martyr  throng 

Resound  in  worthier  song  than  mine. 
In  border  tale  and  minstrel  song 

Their  unforgotten  glories  shine, 
Undimmed  by  time  and  change  among 

The  past  when  other  stars  decline  ; 
But  where  the  streamlet  Yenil  gUdes 
With  waveless  flow,  and  wandering  hides 
Its  source  through  many  a  verdant  vale. 
And  chill  Nevada's  heights  grow  pale, 
Till— -where  its  current  deeper  flows 

Unbroken  by  one  truant  wave — 
'Mid  calm  retreat  and  hushed  repose. 

The  relics  of  a  lonely  grave 
And  hallowed  shrine,  e'en  in  decay 

Allured  the  pilgrim  traveller  there. 
Priests,  peasants,  on  their  homeward  way. 

Oft  paused  to  offer  praise  and  prayer. 
But  now  that  grave  is  known  no  more. 
Unknown  its  fame,  once  famed  before. 
The  sacred  solace  lingering  there. 
Compelling  pilgrim  souls  to  prayer. 
Like  some  forgotten  dream  has  fled; 
The  stone  which  bade  the  stranger  tread 
With  reverence  that  unguarded  grave. 
Is  known  no  more,  it  could  not  save 
Destruction  from  that  sacred  mound  of  earth, 
A  lover's  tribute — clove's  recorded  worth. 

When  the  Moslem's  yoke  lay  broken. 
And  the  Christians'  conquering  swords 

Leapt  on  high  with  victory's  token. 
Arid  defied  their  alien  lords  ; 

By  Nevada's  steeps  a  warrior, 

Riding  through  each  rough-hewn  barrier. 
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Forward  o'er  his  charger  bending, 
Dimly  saw  through  mists  ascending 

From  the  fruitful  bordering  plain, 
Minarets  and  stately  towers, 
Mingling  vine  and  fragrant  bowers, 

There  he  saw  his  home  again  ; 
But  his  anxious  brow  was  clouded. 
Through  his  gloomy  \dsions  crowded 
Memories,  when  in  conquest's  hour. 
From  each  hamlet,  vale,  and  tower, 
Warrior,  serf,  and  Moorish  maiden. 
With  the  spoils  of  victory  laden, 
Thronged  on  every  side  to  meet  him. 
With  triumphant  song  to  greet  him. 

Pride  of  Andalusia's  might ; 
Now  he  paused,  and  sternly  gazing. 
Saw  no  more  his  vast  herds  grazing 

On  the  stem  familiar  height ; 
And  dismounting  there,  he  listened. 

But  in  vain — he  nought  could  hear, 
Now  no  more  the  valley  glistened 

With  the  Moslem's  burnished  spear ; 
Now  no  more  with  victory's  token 

Flashed  the  gleaming  torches  bright. 
Tales  of  trimnphs  were  unspoken. 

Where  the  sunset's  waning  light 
Robed  the  distant  hills,  unbroken — 

Ere  it  faded  into  night. 

O'er  the  mountain  summits  hoary 

Sunset's  beauties  lingered  yet. 
But  the  sun  of  Islam's  glory 

O'er  his  fortress  home  had  set ; 
TwiHght's  shadows  were  advancing, 
Where  his  steed,  impatient  prancing. 

Scented  the  familiar  air; 
But  the  calm  of  eve  declining. 
Filled  his  heart  with  vain  repining. 
Bowed  the  warrior's  soul  in  prayer. 
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Al  Rhaman — famed  in  song  and  story, 

Last  of  Muza's  royal  line, 
O'er  whose  brow  the  harsh  locks  hoary 

Clustered  like  some  fading  vine. 
Saw  his  hopes  and  riven  glory 

With  that  autumn  eve  decline  ; 
And  advancing  sadly,  slowly. 
Like  some  humbled  pilgrim  lowly. 
Hallowed  faith  with  fear  contending, 
Holy  prayer  to  heaven  ascending. 
Round  his  breast  his  mantle  folding, 
Dimly  through  his  tears  beholding 
Where  the  elfin  twilight  quivered 
Hope's  last  leaves  ungathered — withered ; 
Home  deserted,  groves  forsaken. 
Now  no  more  the  stars  awaken 

Festive  revels,  mirth  and  song  ; 
Stillness  folding  tree  and  tow'r. 
Calm  and  peace  at  twilight's  hour 

Strangely  to  that  scene  belong. 

Though  defaced  by  Time's  rude  fingers, 
Undecaying  beauty  lingers 

Where  love  Hghts  the  past  again  ; 
CrumbHng  stones  and  storm-rent  towers. 
Roofless  walls,  and  faded  bowers 

Sear  the  harrowed  heart  in  vain  ; 
And  the  home  of  childhood's  beauties. 
Cradle  of  life's  hopes  and  duties. 
Where  love's  happy  visions  Hghtly 
Nurture  cherished  memories  brightly  ; 
There  the  soul  by  passions  riven. 
Turns — by  worldly  conflicts  driven. 

Finds  a  solace  for  its  woe  ; 
As  life's  gathering  storm-clouds  quiver. 
Gliding  ever  as  a  river. 

Tidal  memories  come  and  go  ; 
Storm  and  calm,  in  mystic  union. 
Soothe  the  soul  in  sweet  communion 

With  love's  glorious  after-glow. 
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Thus  Al  Rhaman  felt,  and  turning 
Where  a  light  was  dimly  burning 

O'er  the  casement's  rough-hewn  stone  ; 
In  that  hour,  with  fears  contending, 
Hope,  love,  joy  with  anguish  blending, 

Must  he  enter  there — alone  ? 
From  its  towers  a  maiden  glancing, 
Saw  his  Arab  steed  advancing. 
O'er  the  pathway  rough  and  dreary. 
Slowly  wending,  worn  and  weary. 
Faithful  horse  and  grateful  rider 

Wandering  on  with  slackened  rein ; 
Until,  where  the  track  grows  wider 

And  is  lost  toward  the  plain. 
There  the  maiden  seized  the  bridle, 

Kiss'd  the  weary  warrior's  brow ; 
There  he  bowed  and  clasp'd  the  idol 

Of  his  soul — still  dearer  now ; 
*  Nevermore,  lone,  never 
Shall  life's  warring  conflicts  sever 

Thy  pure,  faithful  soul  from  mine  ; 
Ever  shall  my  prayers  attend  thee. 
Evermore  this  arm  defend  thee, 

Cease,  lone,  to  repine.' 
And  the  night-stars  brightly  glistening — 
Sentinels  on  lovewatch  listening — 

Sealed  the  Moslem's  solemn  vow. 

The  night  was  calm — no  truant  air 

Disturbed  the  vine-leaves'  slender  bower. 

No  more  the  muezzin's  call  to  prayer 
Was  heard  by  mountain,  vale,  or  tower  ; 

Repose,  in  beauty  lingered  there. 
Unbroken  in  that  silent  hour. 

Where  night's  unchallenged  shadows  fell 
Beside  his  fortress  citadel — 
There,  sternly  mute,  Al  Rhaman  stood. 
With  pride  of  race  and  Moorish  blood ; 
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Defeated — yet  with  haughty  mien. 

He  viewed  the  desolating  scene, 

And  in  that  hour  his  looks  betrayed 

Faith  still  unbroken,    undismayed  ; 

The  conquered  was  a  conqueror  still. 

Alone  could  death  subdue  his  will. 

Beside  him,  in  the  lambent  light, 

lone's  slumbers,  purely  bright, 

Portrayed  how  faithfiiUy  she  kept 

Unwearying  watch  while  others  slept ; 

When  dangers  threatened,  she  disdained 

To  welcome  flight,  but  still  remained 

Undaunted  through  each  peril,  pain. 

To  greet  her  lord's  return  again. 

But  now,  her  anxious  vigils  past. 

No  more  were  visions  overcast 

With  doubting  fears,  upon  her  brow 

Unbroken  faith  was  written  now. 

And  hushed  the  conflict  of  contending  woes, 

Held  captive  by  the  maiden's  sweet  repose. 

Al  Rhaman — watchful — proudly  gazed 

Upon  lone's  hueless  brow. 
While  from  his  Hps,  which  seldom  praised. 

Escaped  unfaltering  praises  now; 
And  reverently — with  hands  upraised — 

On  Allah  called,  to  seal  his  vow. 
Thus  strangely  sweet  the  still  night  air 
Confessed  his  loving  praise  and  prayer. 
The  strong  in  war,  in  action  brave. 
In  council  sage,  in  pennance  grave. 
Whose  valiant  arm  and  jealous  pride 
Had  baflfled  every  hostile  tide. 
Was  humbled  now,  as  o'er  the  maid 

He  bowed  his  head  upon  his  breast. 
And  gazing  fondly  on  her,  said. 

In  accents  quivering  with  unrest. 
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'  Sleep,  faithful  one ;  since  thou  didst  watch  for  me 
Unfailing,   when  my  faithless  kinsmen  fled, 
Unmurmuring  will  I  watch  and  pray  by  thee. 
And  guard  thy  slumbers  from  each  hostile  tread. 

'  Sweet  hour  of  sleep  !  what  clouds  of  anxious  strife 
Refurl  and  flee  before  thy  tranquil  dawn, 
When  sorrows  wear  themselves  away,   and  life 
Redeems   its  wearied   strength   by  labours   worn. 

'  Sleep,  lonely  one  ;  thou  art  deserted  now. 
Forsaken  in  thy  youth  ;    yet  not  alone — 
Thy  guardian  lord  will  keep  his  sacred  vow. 
Protect  thy  honour,  dearer  than  his  own. 

*  Sweet  hour  of  sleep  !  recalling  weary  souls 

From  rampant  strife  where  men  and  factions  war, 
And  stems  the  tide  where  hate  unceasing  rolls. 
Re-anchors  hope  within  love's  harbour  bar. 

'  Sleep,  gentle  one  ;    in  beauty's  bondage  sleep. 

Since   youth's   sweet   slumbers   nevermore   return 
To  soothe  the  years  when  sorrow's  shadows  creep. 
And  darken  hopes  within  love's  jewel'd  urn. 

'  Sweet  hour  of  sleep  !  what  dreams  and  visions  throng 
In  one  unconscious  hour  the  restless  brain, 
Till  morning  breaks  to  Nature's  joyous  song. 
And  souls  rewake  to  life  and  love  again.* 
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Canto  the  Second. 

Retreating  night  released  the  twilight's  hour. 

Whilst  captive  dawn  with  struggling  gleams  of  light 

Retouched  the  summit  of  each  hill  and  tow'r, 
Bre  morn  subdued  the  cloudlets  waning  might ; 

Yet  still  the  weary  maiden  slept, 

Beside  her  still  Al  Rhaman  kept 

Unceasing  watch — to  Allah  prayed, 

Though  eager  glances  oft  betrayed 

Conflicting  thoughts  ;    the  anxious  fear 

Of  unseen  danger  hovering  near. 

He  knew  the  avenging  Christian  host 

Was  distant  but  a  league  at  most ; 

He  mused,  perchance  the  dawning  day 

Would  lead  them  where  his  fortress  lay, 

A  day — ^an  hour — a  captive  be, 

No  more  to  watch,  no  longer  free ; 

And  she  whom  he  had  vowed  to  save 

Might  droop,  dishonoured,  to  the  grave ; 

Unguarded,  friendless,  and  alone — 

Unmourned,  forsaken,  and  unknown. 

But  as  he  musing,  thought  and  dreamed, 
Night's  shadows  fled,  the  morning  broke, 

And  as  its  light  unchallenged  streamed 
Upon  her  brow,  lone  woke 

And  sighed,  as  if  she  vainly  sought 

To  catch  some  swift  retreating  thought ; 

A  smile  betrayed  its  wayward  gleam. 

The  offspring  of  some  sweeter  dream, 

Where  all  she  loved  had  passed  along 

Attuned  to  strains  of  beauty's  song. 

Until  the  morning's  dazzling  Hght 

Confused  her  thoughts — again  'twas  night; 

Once  more  beside  the  bastion  tow'r 

She  waited  through  each  lonesome  hour, 
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A  mound  her  footstool ;    couch  a  stone, 
Whereon  to  watch,  weep,  pray  alone — 
Alone  ! 

Awaking — at  her  side 
Al  Rhaman  gazed  with  anxious  pride. 
Though  wearied,  faint,  pale,  haggard,  worn, 
By  love  rebuked,  by  passions  torn. 
His  hoary  locks  dishevelled  hung 
Athwart  his  brow,  and  fiercely  flung 
The  torture  of  that  wild  unrest. 
Which  riots  in  the  rebel's  breast. 
Wrath,  hate,  revenge,  which  never  tire. 
To  feed  its  fierce  consuming  fire  ; 
His  blood-stained  mantle  loosely  wound 
With  careless  folds  his  breast  around. 
His  looks,  his  mien,  his  haughty  guise. 
Repelled  sweet  slumber  from  her  eyes ; 
He  cast  one  loving,  lingering  glance 
Towards  lone,  grasped  his  lance. 
Then  bending  low  his  princely  head 
With  sorrow  chiding  love,  he  said : 
*  How  sweet  the  years  when  childhood  blends 

Unsullied  virtue  with  its  mirth. 
And  love  to  every  action  lends 

A  beauty,  of  unwritten  worth  ; 
Life  cloudless  ghdes  through  sunny  bowers 
Arrayed  with  joy's  unfading  flowers, 
Untortured  by  affections  torn. 
All  heedless  of  to-morrow's  dawn ; 
Content  that  morning's  brightness  brings 
The  simple  faith  to  which  love  clings. 
How  lightly  pangs  of  sorrow  sit 
On  children's  brows  !  sweet  visions  flit, 
DispeUing  clouds  of  grief  and  pain. 
Till  mirth  and  song  revive  again. 
E'en  death's  reflections,  which  appal 
Hearts  stern  and  callous,  lightly  call 
To  challenge  children's  transient  fears, 
Some  trifling  joy  repeals  their  tears, 
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Affection's  sweetness  soon  beguiles 
Their  sorrows  into  welcome  smiles  ; 
And  when  its  gloom  encircles  fast 
A  parent's  sufferings,  and  the  past 
Grows  fainter,  till  the  wounded  soul 
Is  borne  to  its  eternal  goal. 
The  orphan  in  the  mourner's  train 
Reseeks  a  mother's  hand  in  vain  ; 
And  when  they  whisper  "  She  is  gone," 
The  truant  tearlets,  one  by  one. 
Suffuse  the  soft  unfurrowed  cheeks, 

Until  some  swift  redeeming  thought 
Arrests  the  tears,  and  childhood  speaks 

The  simple  faith  that  parent  taught, 
Repljdng  to  their  tears  who  mourn 
"  Though  gone  awhile,  she  will  return 
To  bring  me  fruits  and  flowers — a  kiss. 
And  I  for  her  will  gather  this." 
The  orphan  stoops  to  pluck  a  flow'r, 
And  gaily  in  that  solemn  hour 
Glides  to  and  fro,  from  side  to  side. 
Unheeding  death's  encircling  tide  ; 
Finds  joy  in  flowers  while  others  mourn. 
Content  to  wait  for  her  return. 

'  O  happy  childhood — not  in  vain — 

My  heart  invokes  thy  smiles  again ; 

I  see  the  past  once  more  arise. 

Its  visions  pass  before  my  eyes. 

Mount,  vale,  and  hill  where  beauty  smiled. 

By  war  and  conquest  undefiled; 

The  roUing  rivers,  rippling  streams 

Reflood  each  day,  refill  my  dreams, 

I  hear  again  the  martial  song 

Inspire  to  arms  a  warrior  throng ; 

Mirth,  revel,  jest,  and  twilight  dance 

Career  with  chivalrous  romance ; 

The  festive  hours  awake  the  night 

With  merry  zest  till  morning  Ught ; 
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A  pledge  is  given  from  heart  and  hand. 
Each  warrior  owns  his  chief's  command; 
They  drink  a  truce  to  wounds  and  woes, 
Confusion  to  their  Christian  foes, 
Until  the  dim  retreating  night 
Awakes  the  dawn  of  morning  light. 

'  Years  passed  away ;    a  change  came  o'er 

The  revels  of  that  festive  scene, 
Where  once  the  Moslem  reigned  of  yore. 

The  din  of  conflict  rushed  between, 
And  stained  the  sward,  unstained  before, 

Where  mount  and  valley  intervene. 

*  I  heard  the  war-notes  loud  and  shrill 
Resound  from  fortress,  vale  and  hill ; 
The  tramp,  the  clash  of  gathering  men — 
From  castle,  hamlet,  cave,  and  glen — 
Awoke  the  land  to  strife  with  sword  and  song 
To  wreak  destruction,  and  avenge  a  wrong. 

'  With  martial  thoughts  which  stir  the  heart, 
I  watched  that  glittering  train  depart. 
The  flower,  the  pride  of  Moslem  might. 
Equipped  and  zealous  for  the  fight. 
Obedient  to  my  sire's  command, 
And  him  they  reverenced — his  hand 
The  sacred  banner  held — but  I, 
Too  young,  they  sternly  said,  to  die. 
Was  left  in  speechless,  sullen  mood — 
Youth,  pride  rebuked,  but  unsubdued. 

'  The  seasons  changed ;    the  muezzin's  prayer 
Unchallenged  wooed  the  fragrant  air. 
The  watchman  from  his  lonely  tow'r 
Descended  in  that  twilight  hour, 
To  join  the  gay  expectant  throng. 
With  lavish  praise,  triumphant  song, 
To  welcome  home  from  war  and  toil 
The  warriors  rich  with  plundered  spoil. 
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'  Day  dawned,  and  with  its  ambient  light 
The  Moorish  coursers  hove  in  sight. 
Afar  and  near,  a  goodly  throng, 
But  from  their  ranks  no  sign  nor  song 
Arose  to  tell  that  Allah's  name, 

Triumphant  o'er  the  Christian  Cross, 
Had  put  its  boasted  strength  to  shame, 

And  strewn  the  valleys  with  its  loss  : 
The  cavalcade  moved  slowly  on. 

Mirth,  gaiety,  restrained  by  grief. 
The  warriors  musing — gazed  upon 

The  couchlet  of  their  dying  chief  ; 
His  Arab  steed  with  faltering  stride 
Kept  faithful  sentinel  beside, 
And  well  it  knew  the  reins'  command 
Was  guided  by  a  stranger's  hand. 
A  solemn,  melancholy  spell 
Rebuking  triumph  there  befell, 
And  sealed  without  one  hostile  sound 
The  sacred  silence  reigning  round. 

'  At  noon  the  djdng  chieftain  lay, 
O'erwhelmed,  as  life's  tide  ebbed  away; 
His  charger  neighed  within  its  stall. 
His  warriors  gathered  in  this  hall. 
To  hear  if  aught  he  had  to  tell — 
To  take  their  last,  their  sad  farewell. 
With  hands  upon  the  Holy  Book, 
"  My  son,"  he  said,  with  pleading  look, 
*'  To  thee  my  sacred  charge  I  leave. 

Let  Allah's  faith  and  Islam's  reign. 
By  conquest,  zeal,  and  prayer  receive 

In  thee  a  conqueror  again. 
And  ye,  o'er  whom,  though  oft  assailed. 
No  Christian  foe  has  yet  prevailed. 
Will  ye  defend — e'en  unto  death — 
My  princely  hue  and  Allah's  faith  ?" 

The  warriors'  souls  to  his  replying. 

Restraint  with  zealous  fervour  vieing — 
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Responded,  murmuring  softly  then, 
AU  hallowed,  like  some  grand  "  Amen  "  ; 
Ben  now  methinks  I  hear  it  still, — 
*'  By  Allah's  help,  we  will,  we  will." 

*  He  spake  no  more ;    a  feeble  smile 
Essayed  as  if  to  speak  awhile. 

But  with  that  twilight's  setting  sun. 
The  seal  of  death  its  triumph  won. 

'  Ah  !  death,  thy  shadows  vainly  fall 

Upon  life's  fast  receding  stream. 
Thy  terrors  can  no  more  appal 

Where  love  and  faith  our  fears  redeem  ; 
'Tis  not  defeat  thy  triumph  brings. 

The  heights  we  sought  to  cHmb  are  won. 
If  from  our  strivings  virtue  springs. 

And  hfe  declines  with  duties  done. 

*  Through  years  of  famine,  exile,  pain, 

Tried,  tortured  by  the  sheathless  sword, 
Yet  faithful  still,  they  did  sustain. 

The  honour  of  their  plighted  word  ; 
But  now  a  faithless,  fallen  race. 
Unworthy  the  exalted  place 
Their  sires  bequeathed — is  vanquished,  fled, 
Hope's  last  remains  lie  withered,  dead  ; 
The  Christians'  fierce,  relentless  reign 
Will  soon  invade  this  fair  domain  ; 
The  Moorish  triumphs,  one  by  one. 
Grow  feebler  with  each  setting  sun. 
And  we  must  seek,  where  freedom  lies, 
A  heritage  this  land  denies. 

'  Far  from  this  realm  of  fierce  contending  creeds. 
Across  the  dark  blue  rolling  southern  sea. 

There  is  a  land  where  Afric's  verdure  pleads 
For  Islam's  pilgrims — exiled  chivalry. 
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lone,  there  regrets  decree 
Our  hearts'  last  heritage  must  flee ; 
Forsaken,  hopeless,  and  alone, 
Love's  sweet  reflections  shall  atone 
For  wounded  pride,  and  happiness 
Subdue  the  chidings  of  distress  ; 
Affiction,  hate,  revenge,  despair. 
Shall  vanish  by  the  aid  of  prayer. 

•Nay,  chide  me  not,  nor  bid  me  stay. 
Though  grief  oft  wears  the  heart  away ; 
For  love  of  thee  I  would  remain. 
To  challenge  peril,  exile,  pain  ; 
My  years  and  strength  are  weU-nigh  spent. 
Nought  now  remains  but  banishment. 
And  live  at  peace  with  Allah's  laws. 
Or  perish  in  His  Holy  Cause.' 

He  ceased ;    despair's  dark  mantle  fell 
O'er  all  he  loved,  and  loved  so  weU, 
The  tumult  of  his  heart's  tmrest 
With  captive  anguish  surged  his  breast. 

lone  gazed  upon  him — sighed. 

With  trembling  lips  her  heart  replied, 

'  Al  Rhaman,  guardian,  saviour,  friend — 

For  whom  with  love  I  nightly  blend 

Faith,  hope  with  prayer ;    bear  with  me  now. 

Dismiss  the  sadness  from  thy  brow. 

With  solace,  pity's  ear  incline 

A  sweet  forgiveness  unto  mine ; 

The  mercy  grant  for  which  I  plead, 

And  hear  me  in  this  hour  of  need. 

'  When  from  this  lonely  citadel 

I  watched  thy  cavalcade  depart, 
A  strange,  mysterious  burden  fell 

Upon  my  gay,  expectant  heart. 
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With  wild  huzzas  the  echoes  rang 

As  each  upon  his  courser  sprang, 

I  saw  thee  beckoning  o'er  the  plain 

Thou  soon  wouldst  here  return  again  ; 

And  from  these  walls,  through  anxious  days, 

I  learned  to  meditate  and  gaze 

With  hope  unclouded — but  in  vain, 

No  more  thy  steeds  returned  again ; 

And  as  each  languid  day  declined, 

My  lonely  heart  for  thee  repined. 

While  saddening  thoughts  began  to  share 

The  heart's  despondence  of  despair  ; 

Each  dawning  day  brought  no  relief, 

Unsuccoured  pain  succeeded  grief. 

Yet  faith  prevailed,  by  love  inspired — 

Till  hope's  remotest  stars  expired. 

'  When  autumn  passed  in  disarray. 

Thy  serfs,  impatient  of  delay,  ^ 

Assembled  here  at  honour's  call. 

And  vowed  that,  if  at  evenfall. 

No  tidings  of  thy  fate  were  heard. 

Each  one  would  pledge  his  sacred  word, 

To  seek — if  needing  succour — save, 

But  if  too  late — avenge  thy  grave. 

'  At  dawn,  ere  martial  toil  began. 

These  false  unwelcome  tidings  ran, 

"  Let  every  Islamite  proclaim 

A  solemn  fast  in  Allah's  name  ; 

Each  heart  confess  unsolaced  grief. 

This  day  we  mourn  our  fallen  chief  ; 

The  Moslem  host  is  vanquished — fled, 

Al  Rhaman — numbered  with  the  dead. 
The  Christian  warriors  are  advancing — 
Hear  ye  not  their  war  steeds  prancing  ?— 

Beyond  the  borders  we  must  flee. 

Delay  brings  death  or  slavery." 
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'  Upon  their  ears  the  tidings  fell 
With  grief's  unfathomable  knell ; 
Shrill  cries  of  anguish  rent  the  air. 
The  haughty — craven — vowed  despair  ; 
Unheeded,  mocked,  my  voice  essayed 
To  soothe  their  fears,  and,  undismayed 
Amid  the  tumult,  sought  to  quell 
Wrath,  hate,  succeeding  to  the  swell 
Of  uncurbed  passions,  but  in  vain  ; 
At  noon,  beyond  the  southern  plain. 
That  faithless  band,  bewildered,  fled 
Unchallenged,  save  by  fear  and  dread  ; 
And  I  was  left — left  all  alone, 
No  voice  re-echoed  to  my  own. 
No  friendly  footsteps  lingered  near. 
To  soothe  my  sorrow — ^solace  fear. 

'  When  hearts  in  secret  sorrow  mourn. 

And  hope's  fair  flowers  by  hate  entombed, 
lyie  crushed,  forsaken,  broken,  torn, 

Where  once  their  sweetest  fragrance  bloomed ; 
Love — baffled — ebbs  towards  its  source. 

Time's  cirding  changes  darkly  wane. 
As  if  to  mock  the  heart's  remorse. 

Exulting  o'er  each  Ungering  pain. 

'  Though  sombre  cloudlets  heralded  the  night. 
My  faltering  hopes  survived  the  fading  Ught, 
Wbere  scarce  had  ceased  the  tumult ;    all  was  still, 
Unchallenged  sUence  folded  vale  and  hiU, 

As  in  that  lonely  twihght  hour 

Ascending  this  deserted  tow'r, 

I  saw  advance  across  the  plain, 

A  warrior's  courser,  looked  again — 

"  Tis  he,  Al  Rhaman  ! — yet  how  slack 

His  steed  pursues  the  beaten  track; 

Why  feebly  tarries  it  so  long. 

Where  once  it  pranced  to  martial  song  ! 

Why  art  thou  sad,  my  heart !   peace !   peace ! 
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To  thy  regrets  he  brings  release ; 
AU  dangers  vanquished,  peril  past, 
Thy  lost  deliverer  comes  at  last." 

*  With  mingled  joy,  fear,  hope,  and  pain, 
I  rode  across  the  pathless  plain. 
To  welcome  love's  expected  guest. 
To  soothe  my  lonely  heart's  unrest ; 
But  as  I  neared  the  rider's  rein. 
My  heart's  regrets  rebelled  again  ; 
There — ^where  deliverance  had  smiled. 
And  dawning  hopes  my  fears  beguiled — 
A  Christian  knight  in  armour  drest. 
With  head  inclining  to  his  breast ; 
His  weary  steed  with  slackened  rein 
Unguided,  ranged  the  rugged  plain  : 
He  neither  looked,  nor  spake,  his  eyes 
Conveyed  no  sign  of  feigned  surprise, 
Unmoved  he  gazed  upon  the  ground. 
Until  he  caught  the  feeble  sound 

Of  my  faltering  steps  retreating. 

Then  his  voice  with  gentle  greeting. 
In  pleading  accents  murmured  "  stay. 
In  mercy  guide  my  lonely  way  ; 
The  shadows  of  advancing  night. 
Already  dim  my  aching  sight ; 
My  steed  is  faint,  my  wounds  oppress. 
No  friend  is  near,  no  priest  to  bless  ; 
But  from  yon  toweret  afar. 
There  gleams  a  light,  as  though  a  star 
Would  gladly  lend  its  twinkling  light 
To  guide  my  footsteps  there  this  night. 
Thy  garb  betrays  thy  Moorish  birth — 
Shall  hostile  creeds  estrange  the  worth 
And  wealth  of  pity,  break  the  chain 

Which  binds  the  stronger  to  the  weak  ; 
Shall  God  prepare  His  plans  in  vain. 

And  man  their  solace  vainly  seek  ! 
lyct  not  religion's  frenzied  zeal 
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Suppress  the  nobler  thoughts  which  feel 
Another's  woes,  nor  hate  revile 
Where  love  should  spurn  reproofs  awhile  ; 
In  mercy  guide  me  yonder,  and  receive 
My  prayers  and  blessings,  all  I  have  to  give." 

*  The  stranger  paused  ;    his  anxious  glance 
Surveyed  his  trusty  shivered  lance  ; 

His  furrowed  brow — defying  death — 
Was  ploughed  with  pain  ;    his  feeble  breath 
Betrayed  a  broken,  shattered  frame. 
Which  life  could  scarcely  now  reclaim. 

*  I  answered  not,  nor  looked  reply. 
To  leave  him  was  to  bid  him  die. 
And  yet  to  save  might  be  to  spare 
A  life  not  worth  a  Moslem's  prayer ; 
Perchance,  with  angry  passions  rife, 
He  slew  my  lord  in  battle's  strife  ; 
Ah !  could  I  ever  then  forgive 

The  gentler  thoughts  which  bade  him  live  : 
All  this — and  more — confused  my  soul 
With  pity  swayed  by  love's  control. 
Until,  by  slow  degrees,  at  length. 
Beseeching  Allah's  guidance,  strength, 
I  ventured  near  ;    with  trembling  hand 
Controlled  the  weary  steed's  command. 
With  tenderness  beyond  recall 
I  led  him  here  at  evenfall.' 

Al  Rhaman  frowned ;    his  fierce  eyes  fraught 
With  anguish,  rising  passions  wrought ; 

*  This  Christian  knight !  his  rank  !  his  name  ! 
Tell  me!' 

*  Gonsalvo  ? ' 

'  'Tis  the  same 
Who  led  the  Christians  in  the  van. 
When  through  our  ranks,  from  man  to  man. 
Dismay,  confusion,  terror  ran ; 
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Each  night  his  presence  haunts  my  fitful  sleep. 
Each  morn  I  pray  for  help  my  vows  to  keep  ; 
Allah  !  how  long  shall  justice  be  delay 'd, 
And  vengeance  drip  from  thee,  my  trusty  blade  !' 

lone  started — anguish  wrung 

Faltering  words  from  quivering  tongue  ; 

'  Nay,  nay,  Al  Rhaman,  chide  me  not 

If  in  that  hour  my  heart  forgot 

The  hatred,  taught  by  thee  to  bear 

To  Christian  lineage  and  prayer  ; 
For  captive  pity  oft  from  bondage  springs, 
To  yield  a  solace  where  resentment  stings. 
Until  hate's  darkest  shadows  fade  away. 
As  waning  night  unfolds  the  dawning  day  ; 
And  who  shall  chide  when  hope  uprising  springs, 
Where  stricken  freedom  still  aspiring  clings. 
Until,  its  travail  past,  the  heart  gives  birth 
To  new-born  joys,  and  love's  redeeming  worth. 

'  Beside  the  couch,  whereon  he  lay 

I  watched  the  languid  hours  away, 

To  soothe,  allay  his  feverish  sleep. 

And  felt  the  gladness  when  hearts  reap 

The  harvest  of  that  sweet  repose 

Which  lovers  feel,  and  true  love  knows. 

So  reigned  the  conflict  which  beguiles 

The  heart's  unquiet  into  smiles. 

With  mingling  doubt,  joy,  hope,  despair, 

Regrets'  repinings  lingered  there  ; 

And  in  the  stranger's  hueless  face 

My  soul's  compassion  learned  to  trace 

A  sweetness  of  unwritten  worth. 

The  love  which  makes  a  heaven  of  earth  ; 

Till  with  each  day's  declining  sun 

Our  hearts'  affections  grew  as  one ; 

By  race  divided,  creed  estranged, 

lyove  lingers  still — pure,  sweet,  unchanged  \ 

An  echo  of  the  life  to  be. 
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The  source  of  immortality. 

And  with  to-morrow's  setting  sun 

He  comes,  with  all  a  wooer's  zest. 
To  claim  the  triumph  love  has  won. 

To  soothe  the  heart's  pure,  first  unrest. 
Hast  thou  ne'er  loved,  and  loved  in  vain  ! 
Ah,  then,  thou  knowest  not  the  pain 
Which  springs  from  love's  first  altar  riven, 
And  hope's  rich  offerings  exiled,  driven, 
A  scattered  remnant  of  life's  fairest  dreams, 
A  desert  where  once  strayed  refreshing  streams.' 

lone  paused,  she  saw  unfold 

Upon  Al  Rhaman's  lowering  brow. 
Contending  passions  uncontrolled 

Where  conquering  love  once  reigned,  but  now. 
His  eyes,  with  warring  passions  bright. 
Rekindled  the  rebellious  light 
Which  chides  the  shadows  where  it  falls. 
And  to  love's  wondering  gaze  recalls 
Remembrance  of  forgotten  things, 
A  broken  reed  where  faith  still  clings. 
His  fiery  glance  and  haughty  mien 
Lent  mocking  grandeur  to  the  scene ; 
His  flowing  robe,  dishevelled  hair. 
His  strong  right  arm  uplifted,  bare. 
His  brow  uncovered,  lips  comprest. 
The  conflict  of  his  heaving  breast, 
His  lordly  height  and  outstretched  hand, 
— Compelled  by  Nature  to  command — 
Seemed  in  that  solemn,  silent  hour 
Invested  with  unearthly  pow'r. 
As  with  regrets  by  anguish  stirr'd, 
His  voice,  in  angered  tones,  was  heard. 

*  Daughter  of  Christian  parents,  child 

Of  some  debased  Albanian  sire. 
Whose  heart  from  thee  was  soon  b^uil'd. 

Whose  love  for  thee  so  soon  could  tire. 
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That  thou  wert  sold  without  regret, 
To  ease  him  from  a  burdening  debt, 
Which  vice  and  indolence  had  thrown 
O'er  what  he  still  could  call  his  own  ; 
So  young,  and  yet  the  tender  years 
Of  childhood's  beauty — which  endears. 
Could  not  redeem  a  parent's  zeal, 
Awake  in  him  what  thou  didst  feel ; 
I  came  and  saw  thee  'mid  the  throng 

Of  slaves  awaiting  to  be  sold, 
And  heard  thee  as  I  passed  along 

Then  bought  thy  freedom  with  my  gold  ; 
And  sought  to  solace  thy  distress, 
Redeem  thy  outcast  loneliness. 
Watched  by  thee  through  long  hours  of  pain. 
To  welcome  health's  return  again. 
And  thou  wert  free  as  mountain  air, 

Love — by  no  passions  riven — 
Was  hallowed  by  the  muezzin's  prayer. 

Which  soothes  the  soul  at  even. 
Awakening  years  awoke  the  birth 
Of  pleasure,  gaiety,  and  mirth  ; 
Unrivalled  beauties  lingered  long. 
To  chant  joys'  never  ending  song  ; 
Revered,  obeyed,  beloved  by  all. 
My  warriors — answering  thy  call — 
Were  ever  ready  to  defend. 
Where  dangers  threatened  to  attend, 
In  peace  or  war,  through  good  or  ill. 
In  life  or  death,  remembered  still. 

'  Mark  well  my  brow,  this  rugged  scar  behold — 
Hath  it  no  vagrant  memories  to  unfold  ? 
This  wound,  the  deepest,  deadliest,  not  the  last, 
Recalls  in  vain  the  throes  of  perils  past ; 
With  keen  reproach  its  silent  furrow  shames 
Thy  base  ingratitude — aloud  proclaims 
Thee  helpless,  amid  fierce  encircling  flames  ; 
And  I  alone  among  the  awe-struck  brave. 
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Who  dared  the  danger  and  defied  the  grave. 
But  now  my  years  are  nearly  run, 
As  night  o'erwhehns  the  setting  sun  ; 
My  strength,  for  thee  once  freely  given 
Upon  the  rocks  of  anguish  driven. 
Is  slowly  ebbing  toward  the  grave. 
While  none  are  near  or  seek  to  save  ; 
Yet  thou  canst  smile,  disdain  my  loss 
And  woo  a  warrior  of  the  Cross, 
His  love  songs  warble,  and  embrace 
,  A  conqueror  of  my  fallen  race  ; 
And  lisp  triumphant  praise  and  prayer 
To  mock — defy — my  heart's  despair  ; 
But  no,  it  cannot,  shall  not  be  ! 
Allah !   is  this  Thy  just  decree  ! 
My  vengeance  shall  not  be  denied  ; 
I  spurn  thee,  for  my  goaded  pride 
Rebels  at  last — for  good  or  ill — 
Alas  !  thou  art  a  woman  still. 
Or  I  would  strike  !  efface  the  shame 
Of  Islam's  faith  thou  wouldst  defame. 
And ' 

More  Al  Rhaman  might  have  spoken. 

But  his  angry  threats  were  hushed  ; 
Bonds  of  captive  wrath  were  broken. 

And,  where  frenzied  passions  gushed 
Seemed  lifeless  now,  as  there  she  fell 

Mute,  pale,  and  trembling  at  his  feet ; 
Her  parted  lips  refused  to  tell 

The  agony  of  love's  defeat. 

He  cast  one  anxious,  pitying  gaze. 

Where  hate  had  scarcely  ceased  to  chill. 

And  kneeling,  gently  sought  to  raise 
lone,  pale  and  prostrate  still ; 

With  pity's  thoughts  subduing  pride. 
Compassions'  secret  depths  were  stirr'd. 

From  heart  to  heart  his  voice  repUed 
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'  lone,  look — speak  but  a  word  ; 
Smile  on  me — tell  me,  dost  thou  live  ? 
Say,  loved  one,  wilt  thou  not  forgive  ? 
Must  I  thus  plead,  but  plead  in  vain  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  smile  e'en  once  again  ?' 

She  answered  not,  but  gently  wound 
Her  arms  with  beauty's  grace  around 
The  warrior's  neck,  and  kissed  the  tears 
Of  love — hope — ^joy,  succeeding  fears — 

And  all  was  still ; 
A  thousand  tongues  could  not  invoke. 

Nor  hate's  avenging  visions  chill 
The  hallowed  mystery  which  broke 
That  fettered  calm,  though  neither  spoke; 

And  yet  it  triumphs,  lingers  still. 
Unchanged,  unchanging  in  each  heart  which  lives 
That  love  the  noblest,  which  forgets,  forgives. 
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Canto  the  Third. 

There  is   a  time — a   fleeting   cherished  hour. 
When  life  unveils  the  lore  of  hidden  things. 

Reveals  the  might  of  love's  mysterious  pow'r — 
The  secret  source  whence  hope  unbidden  springs. 

And  bears  ambition's  aims  aloft 

With  noiseless  flight,  serene,  yet  soft. 

As  falling  snow,  till  o'er  the  rush 

Of  din  and  conflict  falls  the  hush 

Of  voiceless  calm  ;   trimnphant  light 

Rejoices  o'er  retreating  night, 

Until  the  heart  with  joy's  refrain 

Awakes  to  life  and  love  again  ; 

The  restless,  fluttering  soul  is  caught. 

And  whirled  by  waves  of  eddying  thought 

Beyond  control — till  it  forgives. 

Unfolds  the  loftiness  which  lives 

That  transient  hour,  declining — ^past — 

Too  loved,  too  beautiful  to  last. 

The  morning  dews  o'er  mountain  summits  hung. 
Still  to  her  guardian  lord  lone  clung  ; 
Though  neither  moved  nor  spake,  each  glistening  eye 
Revealed  the  language  which  rebukes  reply ; 
Love  through  the  stillness  echoing — how  vain 
Through  words  to  speak  what  words  would  but  profane. 

There,  where  unbridled  wrath  had  leapt. 
Regrets'  avenging  conflicts  swept 
Al  Rhaman's  brow  :   there,  at  his  side 
The  remnants  of  his  broken  pride 
Responded  with  imfeigned  caress. 
Estranged  from  hate  to  tenderness  ; 
His  arms  embracing  beauty's  motdd, 
His  hoary  locks  entwined  with  gold 
Drooped  o'er  her,  and  his  fond  caress 
Dispelled  the  shadows  of  distress 
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A  love  new-born  its  succour  lending, 

Age,  pride,  with  youth's  affection  blending 
Triumphant  faith,  which  climbs  and  clings 
From  earth's  regrets  to  higher  things. 
And  both  rejoiced  ;    the  morning  sun 

All  radiant  dawned  with  roseate  kiss. 
Each  smiled  where  each  new  hope  had  won, 

For  them  had  come  that  hour  of  bliss. 
Too  transient — dim—  receding  fast ; 
The  fleeting  hour  declines — 'tis  past, 
A  sound  disturbs  the  mountain  air. 
Again,  again — till,  pausing  there, 
A  rider  in  unchristian  garb 
Restrains  his  wild,  impetuous  barb ; 
With  eyes  aglow,  but  not  with  fear 
His  faltering  words  confuse  the  ear. 
His  restless  hands  are  raised  aloft, 
A  few  strange  words,  repeated  oft, 
Escape  his  lips — ere  speech  is  dumb — 
"  The  Christian  foe,  they  come,  they  come." 

Al  Rhaman  heard — to  danger  nigh 
He  flashed  defiance,  scorned  to  fly. 
Nor  answered  ;    but  his  visage  changed, 
With  restless  glance  his  vision  ranged 
From  side  to  side,  his  brow  betrayed 
The  passions  heart  and  voice  delayed  ; 
But  as  he  mused — as  if  in  prayer — 
A  gentle  voice  was  heard,  and  there 
At  his  feet  lone,  kneeling. 
Sought  to  soothe  pain's  mute  appealing 

From  the  rider's  hueless  face  ; 
Where  he  spake,  he  fell,  replying 
Feebly,  for  the  pangs  of  dying 

Seared  his  brow  with  death's  embrace. 

Ivct  lineal  pride,  reflecting  fortune's  birth. 
Review  how  deeds  of  unrecorded  worth 
Unite  in  common  weal  the  rich  and  poor. 
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Whose  kindred  woes  make  love  an  open  door ; 
What  trivial  actions  with  new  beauties  blend, 
When  rendered,  wrought,  for  no  ambitious  end  ; 
Their  offerings  unblemished  ;    love,  the  price 
Which  buys — redeems  the  willing  sacrifice. 

There  in  lone's  soft  embrace 
The  rider  found  a  resting-place, 
A  serf,  yet  none  more  worthy  ever 
Could  love  redeem  or  passions  sever ; 
Devotion's  pilgrim,  duty's  slave. 

Reclining  on  the  unmown  sward, 

A  smile,  a  tear,  his  rich  reward — 
Had  sown  in  zeal  to  reap  the  grave. 

Al  Rhaman,  mute,  his  gaze  extending. 
Where  the  sunset's  rays  were  blending 

With  the  mists  beyond  the  plain  ; 
Saw  the  Christian  legions  streaming, 
Banners,  spears,  and  cohorts  gleaming — 

There  he  saw  his  home  again. 
He  heard — but  heeded  not — afar 
The  chantings  of  triumphant  war 
With  pride  rebuked,  yet  unsubdued, 
A  prince — in  throneless  solitude. 
His  eyes,  with  cold,  imperious  glance 
Surveyed  his  fallen  trusty  lance. 
As  if  his  soul,  disdaining  flight. 
From  some  unseen  exalted  height 
Beheld  with  scorn  the  elements  of  strife. 
And  mused  o'er  gory  conflicts  ;    life  with  life 
Contending  for  some  gem  of  glory's  fame. 
Content  to  seek  in  death,  a  deathless  name. 

lone,  o'er  her  burden  bending, 

Heard  the  notes  of  triumph  swell. 
Priests  and  knightly  warriors  blending. 
Psalms  and  sacred  prayers  ascending 
On  her  ears  bewildering  fell ; 
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But  the  serf,  pale,  feebly  sighing 

Caught  their  echoes  from  afar, 
lyike  the  heavenly  host  replying 
Music  to  the  pangs  of  dying. 

Came  that  vesper  hymn  of  war  ; 
And,  unsung  in  song  or  story, 

Unrecorded  with  the  brave, 
He — unknown  to  fame  or  glory — 

Died,  as  he  had  lived — a  slave. 

Al  Rhaman  mused  by  the  lonely  tow'r. 

His  regal  deserted  seat, 
Its  shadowy  might  in  that  solemn  hour 
Seemed  like  the  remains  of  his  earthly  power. 

Dismantled,  o'erthrown  at  his  feet ; 
He  strode  like  a  martyr,  unbroken, 

A  prisoner  unfettered  with  chains. 
The  travail  of  speech  was  unspoken, 

Unfearing  what  danger  disdains  ; 
Visions  of  glory  one  by  one 
Rebuked  the  past,  like  summers  gone, 
He  saw  not  what  he  gazed  upon  ; 
But  mused  of  passions  unavenged, 
— Ambition's  hopes  for  ever  changed — 
With  lowering  brow  as  if  to  scan 

The  mysteries  of  subtle  fate. 
He  saw  the  glittering  Christian  van 

Already  throng  the  outer  gate, 

A  chieftain — but  no  longer  great. 
With  sheathless  swords'  resplendent  sheen 
That  warrior  host  adorned  the  scene. 
And  where  the  sunlight  glanced  between, 
They  saw  lone  gently  bending 

O'er  the  unrelinquished  dead. 
Heard  the  maiden's  prayers  ascending. 
Hushed  the  triumph  war-notes,  blending 

Strangely  where  a  soul  had  fled. 
The  hallowed  calm  its  vigil  kept 
As  from  his  seat  Al  Rhaman  stept, 
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With  haughty  mien  he  strode  between. 
Reflecting  o'er  what  might  have  been. 
No  sign  of  anguish  or  despair 
To  outward  glances  lingered  there, 
Until  his  voice  with  passions'  swell 
Upon  the  air  unfaltering  fell : 

*  The  hour  is  past,  the  season  changed. 

Since  thou  and  I  in  conflict  met. 
And  I  must  cherish  unavenged 

The  bUghted  hope,  the  vain  regret ; 
By  conflict,  race,  and  creed  estranged. 

All — each  of  these  would  sever ;  yet 
There  is  a  barrier  which  divides 

From  conquerors  the  conquered  race, 
A  chainless  bondage  which  derides 

The  struggles  Time  may  not  efface. 
Awhile  the  Angel  Freedom  stands, 
To  loose  the  bonds  from  subject  lands, 
And  free  the  chains  from  fettered  hands. 
Alas !    what  travail,  anguish,  strife. 
Veil,  intercept  this  freer  life  ; 
The  mockery  of  victory  lends 
Its  tritmiphs  oft  for  baser  ends, 
For  where  the  struggling  seek  to  rise. 
Some  cloud  o'ershadows  glory's  skies ; 
And  they  whom  no  defeat  can  foil. 
Uprising  through  unceasing  toil, 
A  remnant  reap  of  labour's  spoil. 
Far,  far  and  wide,  unnumbered  graves 

Betoken  how  the  Moors  can  die  ; 
The  Moslems  are  not  wilHng  slaves. 

Fear — torture — desolation  nigh. 
Can  ne'er  subdue,  nor  pity  bend. 
Where  hate  may  strike,  but  never  rend. 

*  We  are  your  prisoners !  be  it  so. 
In  triumph's  hour  a  generous  foe 
Respects  the  rank  his  captives  share. 
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Commands  not  chivalry  to  bear 
The  mockery  of  a  second  fall, 
Since  we  have  dared — risked — lost  our  all. 
This  is  my  right,  yet  nought  I  crave 
Thou  wouldst  deny  thy  meanest  slave ; 
This  maid  protect,  for  I  have  vow'd — 
What  words  profane  to  speak  aloud — 
A  sacred  vow,  to  cherish,  guide,  support 
Her  tender  years,  through  good  or  ill  report ; 
Wilt  thou  deny  me  this  ?  'tis  all  I  claim — 
Yet  stay,  my  soul  demands  in  Allah's  name 
The  right  to  worship  as  our  hearts  proclaim.' 

'Al  Rhaman,'  thus  the  Christian  Chief  replied, 
*  Thy  claims  are  just,  and  shall  not  be  denied. 
We  war  not  with  defenceless  maids,  nor  wreak 
On  hoary  locks  whate'er  revenge  we  seek ; 
One  aim,  one  glory — this,  our  natal  place 
We  seek  to  render  to  its  native  race. 
Our  cause  is  freedom — yet  I  will  not  wrong 
Thy  jealous  honour,  nor  thy  fate  prolong  ; 
Though  captives,  ye  are  noble,  and  shall  share 
The  best,  the  choicest  of  our  frugal  fare, 
Here  let  thy  conflicts  cease,   thy  sorrows  end. 
And  thou  mayst  find,  e'en  in  a  foe — a  friend.' 

Al  Rhaman  spake  not,  but  a  sigh 

Escaped  lone's  lips  unheard  ; 
She  saw  her  loved  Gonsalvo  nigh. 

Yet  one  false  step — a  look — a  word, 
Might  rouse  Al  Rhaman's  unsuspecting  pride. 
Imperil  what  she  loved  o'er  all  beside, 
Dethrone  her  hopes,  defile  with  bitter  tears 
The  cherished  joys  unfolding  happy  years. 
Gonsalvo  saw  her  quivering  lip,  and  guess'd 
The  ebb  of  thoughts  receding  unexpress'd. 
By  art  disguised,  love  still  must  play  its  part. 
Conscience  obeyed,  but  truth  denied  the  heart. 
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A  hasty  meal,  a  brief  repose, 
And  long  ere  morning  dews  arose. 
That  fortress  lay  behind  the  track; 

But  one  among  the  captives'  train 
Upon  his  home  looked  lingering  back. 

Which  he  might  ne'er  behold  again, 
lone,  seated  at  his  side. 
Beheld  the  wrecks  of  wounded  pride. 
And  sought  to  banish  his  distress 
With  words  and  looks  of  tenderness ; 
But  sought  in  vain  ;   his  was  the  grief 
When  voiceless  sorrow  chides  relief. 
The  loneliness  when  suffering  conceals 
From  human  gaze  the  misery  it  feels. 

A  night  of  beauties,  yet  a  night  of  woes, 
Redeemed  the  captive's  brief  disturbed  repose, 
Pride — ^ill-concealed — ^the  morning's  vain  regret. 
By  sleep  unbroken,  sadly  lingered  yet  ; 
They  heard — but  heeded  not — the  words  which  ran 
Unchallenged  through  the  camp  from  man  to  man : 
"  The  Moors  have  risen,  and  Hispania's  King 
Has  come  to  share  our  wounds  and  suffering  ; 
To-night  he  Hghts  a  beacon  in  the  land 
To  wield  war's  sceptre  with  a  royal  hand. 
To-morrow — and  the  Moorish  rebel  host 
Shall  reap  the  heritage  of  Islam's  boast." 

Beneath  a  tented  canopy,  sedate. 

The  Christian  King  in  solemn  council  sate ; 

Courtiers,  warriors,  knights  of  princely  blood, 

In  musing  attitude  around  him  stood. 

The  war  of  words  had  ceased,  none  dared  to  break 

The  solemn  stillness  till  the  monarch  spake, 

'  Why  this  delay  ?  lyct  those  who  share 

The  vassalage  of  doomed  despair. 

Reveal  whatever  fears  oppress 

Pride,  chivalry  with  weariness. 

This  vain  rebelUous  host  is  rife 

With  restless  hope,  inglorious  strife  ; 
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The  stricken  foe  recoils  again, 
Surviving  each  succeeding  pain ; 
The  vanquished  Moslem  struggles  yet. 
Rebellion,  rampant  with  regret 
Allures  where  dangers  cannot  foil 
Still  glorying  in  plundered  spoil. 
Bring  forth  the  captives — haste  away  ! ' 
The  royal  command  ill  brooks  delay— 
'  To-night  our  frugal  feast  they  share. 
To-morrow  view  the  spoils  we  bear.' 

He  faltered — saw  with  haughty  glance 
Gonsalvo  leaning  on  his  lance, 
Then  sternly  asked,  with  mock  surprise, 
*  Why  sad,  Gonsalvo  ?  languid  eyes 
Betray  ambition's  baffled  course, 
Unanswering  love,  or  grief's  remorse  ; 
Approach,  Gonsalvo  !  answer  now, 
What  sadness  animates  thy  brow  ; 
Thou  knowest  well  these  are  not  hours 
To  muse  of  love  and  lovers'  bow'rs  ; 
Race,  kindred,  faith,  beset  by  foes, 
Should  leave  thy  prowess  scant  repose  ; 
Where  dangers  threaten,  glories  press. 
Ambition,  pride,  must  linger  less 
Upon  the  threshold  of  that  life 
Which  seeks  rewards  but  shuns  its  strife !' 


Footsteps  approach,  the  captives  brought, 
Restrain  Gonsalvo's  warm  retort. 
The  feast  is  spread,  the  slaves  retire. 
Court  minstrels  strike  the  sweet-toned  lyre  ; 
Mirth,  music,  maidens  circle  fast 
The  festive  board  ;    the  die  is  cast — 
The  King  commands,  the  captives  bow. 
Compassion  mounts  the  monarch's  brow, 
He  sees — ^impetuous,  prone  to  hate — 
Those  vassals  of  misfortune's  fate, 
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A  maiden — cast  in  beauty's  mould. 
And  by  her  side  a  warrior  bold, 
Their  pride  o'erthrown — yet  nobly  great. 

*  Al  Rhaman,  though  defeats  appal 

Where  once  thy  warriors  deemed  thee  great. 
While  strongholds  undefended  fall. 

Leave  hall  and  hamlet  desolate  ; 
I  know  thy  haughtiness — thy  fame 
A  hundred  battle-fields  proclaim — 
E'en  in  adversity,  thy  pride 
Rebukes  despair  while  others  chide. 
Yet  pause — reflect — ^pride's  proudest  slave 
Imperils  oft  where  he  would  save  ; 
While  even  conquerors  must  bend. 
To  climb  where  they  would  fain  ascend. 
Where  Yenil's  sunlit  waters  grace 

The  verdure  of  luxuriant  slopes, 
A  remnant  of  thy  fallen  race — 

Impelled  by  hate's  rebellious  hopes — 
Has  risen  ;    but  their  hostile  camp. 
Revealed  beside  yon  burning  lamp, 
Is  doomed  in  this  one  last  endeavour 
At  mom  to  perish,  and  for  ever. 
Yet  if  thou  wouldst  their  fate  redeem, 
And  banish  freedom's  phantom  dream. 
From  anguish  save  thy  broken  race. 
And  from  this  land  of  tombs  efface 
War's  withering  blight,  obey — draw  near. 
And  ponder  well  what  thou  dost  hear  ; 
Compassion,  mingled  with  regret. 
Should  anchor  pride,  and  wrath  forget. 

'  Son  of  a  hostile  creed,  behold 

This  parchment  and  its  writ  decree, 
Read,  mark  thereon  what  may  unfold 

And  ransom  thy  captivity  ; 
Each  day,  each  hour,  the  Moorish  band 

For  thy  return,  watch,  wait,  and  pray. 
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Content  to  serve  at  thy  command, 

Contest  the  issue  of  the  fray  ; 
Though  captive,  thy  restraining  hand, 
Unseen,  may  yet  control,  command. 
Here,  take  this  pen,  Al  Rhaman,  write 
Upon  this  scroll — haste,  for  the  night 
Is  far  advanced — and  thus  reply 
To  those  who  still  my  power  defy : 
"  I  am  a  captive,  death,  despair. 
Around  me  hover  everywhere  ; 
I/ong  have  I  pondered  o'er  our  fate 
Domains  destroyed,  lands  desolate, 
Hopes  unredeemed,  to  find  at  last 
A  hopeless  chaos — ^glory  past. 
Why  this  unequal  strife  prolong  ? 
Are  we  not  weak — the  Christians  strong  ! 
Wouldst  thou  add  burdens  to  our  yoke, 
A  mighty  monarch's  wrath  invoke 
Upon  our  fall !     Cease  this  vain  strife. 
And  seal  the  graves  of  wasted  life  ; 
Each  night  I  pray  the  Christian's  God 
To  guide  me  where  His  saints  have  trod  ; 
Beseeching  Him  through  praise  and  prayer 
New  blessings  for  our  race  to  share." 

*  Frown  not,  Al  Rhaman,'  said  the  King, 

'  The  hour  is  past  for  looks  to  sting. 

Take — sign  this  parchment ;  some  brave  knight 

Shall  bear  it  to  yon  camp  this  night ; 

E'en  though  refused  and  blood  be  spilt, 

All  stainless  thou,  not  thine  the  guilt. 

Turn  not  away — thy  gleaming  eyes 

Conceal  in  vain  the  soul's  disguise ; 

Deny  the  Crescent  for  the  Cross, 

Embrace  thy  freedom — count  the  loss 

Of  fortune,  splendour,  glory,  lands. 

Against  the  might  of  my  commands ; 

But  if  thou  dare  my  offer  spurn. 

And  base  ingratitude  return; 
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If  pride  refuse  to  humble,  then — 
But  answer  now   ere  I  condemn.' 

Al  Rhaman  drew  his  flowing  vest 
Around  him  loosely,  then  address'd  : 

*  Most  Christian  King,  thy  words  oppress 
Captivity  with  bitterness ; 

Regret  is  changed,  transformed  to  hate, 
Hope's  stranded  wrecks  lie  desolate  ; 
Where  virtue  taught  my  soul  to  cling. 
Thy  venomed  tongue  has  thrust  its  sting. 
Revealing  wounds  pride  may  conceal, 
Affection  soothe,  but  never  heal. 
Thou  art  a  monarch !  yet  wouldst  thou 
Implant  Cain's  curse  upon  my  brow  ? 
Am  I  less  Kingly,  though  the  pains 
Of  anguish  course  my  princely  veins ! 
I  scorn  thy  threat,  and  spurn  thy  gold — ■ 
'  Tis  only  slaves  are  bought  and  sold  ; 
Not  all  the  wealth  of  Christian  lands 
Could  pay  the  debt  of  thy  demands. 
Though  night's  last  hours  retreating  wane, 
Thou  mayest  plead,  but  plead  in  vain  ; 
Though  tortures  threaten,  hatred  chill. 
My  creed,  unalterable  still. 
Shall  cling  to  every  link  of  Moslem  faith, 
Sustain  in  life   and  comfort  me  in  death.' 

The  rush  of  unconcealed  disdain 

Swept  like  a  torrent  o'er  the  King  ; 
With  lowering  brow  he  spake  again. 

His  voice  with  passion  quivering  : 

*  Away,  proud  Moor,  I  loathe  thy  name. 
And  spurn  thy  attributes  of  fame, 

I  am  a  King — a  conqueror ! 
But  thou  a  nation's  murderer ! 
Whose  haughty  spirit  will  not  bend 
To  succour,  save,  or  e'en  descend 
To  counsel,  when,  hate's  tide  withstood. 
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Might  challenge  war's  advancing  flood  ; 
Though  angry  passions  fret  and  chide, 
Captivity  shall  humble  pride, 
Compel  thee  when  its  bonds  enthral. 
To  mourn  thy  last,  thy  greatest  fall. 
Alfonso,  take  these  captives  ;  bear 

This  warrior  to  yon  tower  this  night, 
Convey  him  closely  guarded,  where 

His  dreary  dungeon's  drearier  light 
Shall  look  towards  the  maiden's  tent. 
That  from  his  captive  battlement 
He  may  behold,  but  never  share, 
Her  treasured  unbought  freedom  there ; 
Away  !    his  presence  burdens  now — 
Defiance  sears  and  frets  his  brow — 
A  prince  in  name,  yet  captive  still. 
Subservient  to  my  sovereign  will.' 

lone  sate  in  her  tented  bow'r, 

Unsought  lay  the  rufiieless  pillow, 
lyife's  tender  barque  in  that  stormy  hour 

lyay  tossed  by  doubt's  merciless  billow  ; 
She  pondered  o'er  Al  Rhaman's  fate, 
Gonsalvo's  love,  the  monarch's  hate. 
To  every  source  of  hope  and  strength 
The  same  regrets  reflowed  at  length ; 
The  love  of  honour,  lure  of  truth. 
Which  animate  the  heart  of  youth. 
Could  not  restore — revive,  nor  prayer 
Dispel  the  shadows  of  despair. 
No  more  her  hands  the  guitar  swept. 

In  beauty's  loneliness  she  bowed. 
More  lovely  in  distress,  she  wept, 

A  lonely  mourner — not  aloud, 
Lest  loved  Gon  salvo,  hovering  nigh. 
Divined  her  vain  resistless  sigh. 
Then  seek  to  soothe — but  seek  in  vain — 
The  pangs  of  unrequited  pain. 
Which  frets  the  soul  with  subtle  sway. 
Till  sorrow  wears  itself  away. 
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When  life  repines,  deserted,  crushed,  alone, 
And  withered  hopes,  like  Autumn  leaves,  are  strewn, 
When  friend  and  foe  alike  in  cold  disdain. 
Reproach — revile,   what  faith  can  scarce  sustain  ; 
One  hope  upon  life's  desert  wastes  faith  gleans, 
Whereon  the  wearied  soul  reposing  leans, 
And  in  its  strength  rebukes,  defies  despair, 
Sustained  by  thy  strong  arm — sweet  hour  of  prayer. 

Through  that  last  hour  of  lingering  night 

lone  wept — prayed — wept  again  ; 
Compassion's  unforbidden  flight, 

Despising  every  hostile  pain. 
Sought  in  that  calm,  unbroken  hour, 
Al  Rhaman's  lonely  captive  tow'r. 
To  share  his  anguish,  soothe  his  woes. 
And  smooth  the  pillow  of  repose. 
Till  the  pale  light  around  her  stealing — 
Once  more  her  loneliness  revealing  — 
Recalled  her  thoughts  from  sorrow's  flight, 
To  mingle  with  retreating  night, 
A  prayer — the  heart's  last  refuge — best 
To  soothe  the  suffering  soul's  unrest ; 
And  as  the  waning  night  delayed 
Its  last  farewells,  lone  prayed  : 


*  Eternal  Father,  round  Whose  throne  has  swept 
Through  countless  ages  Heaven's  seraphic  air. 
To  Whom  in  sorrow  none  have  vainly  wept. 
Wilt  Thou  incline  forgiveness,  and  accept 
A  maiden's  prayer. 


*  While  dauntless  warrior  hosts  around  me  sleep. 

No  \oice  replying  answers  to  my  own. 
Though  sentinels  of  night  their  vigils  keep. 
And  sleepers  soon  will  into  action  leap, 
I  am  alone. 
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'  Unfettered,  yet  life's  prostrate  powers  gasp 

With  hopeless  fear  at  daring  hope's  command. 
While  banished  sleep  derides  my  feverish  grasp 
With  mocking,  phantom  blessings — and  I  clasp 
A  withered  hand. 

*  Where  yonder  tower  rears  its  barren  head, 

Oh,  may  Thy  presence  cheer  its  lonely  guest, 
And  ransom  hope,  where  every  hope  seems  dead, 
Keep  faith  secure  despite  the  spoiler's  tread, 
And  soothe  unrest. 

*  How  changes  roll  on  change  !    last  summertide 

lyife's  joyous  wavelets  rippled  at  my  feet ; 
But  now  wrecked  love  and  scattered  hopes  deride — 
Where  pleasures  flowed,  rebellious  waters  chide. 
Unceasing  beat. 

'  Oh,  when  will  war's  avenging  flood  be  stayed. 

And  erring  man's  inglorious  conflicts  cease ! 
How  long  will  angel  voices  be  delayed 
To  hail  a  new  world  dawning,  rearrayed 
In  robes  of  peace. 

*  Father  of  light.  Thy  prophet's  greatness  seal, 

Where  darkness  threatens  let  Thy  presence  shine, 
All  hatred,  wrong,  by  love  and  light  repeal. 
And  with  each  breaking  dawn  the  mom  reveal 
A  light  Divine. 

*  A  light  Divine,  unveiling  from  the  past 

A  truce  to  conflicts  and  contending  creeds. 
Revealing  all  we  cherish  anchored  fast. 
Love  in  the  van  of  brotherhood  at  last — 
Where  virtue  leads.' 

lone  felt  the  chill  night  air 

Oppressed  by  thoughts  which  harrowed  prayer. 

While  still  the  ready  accents  ran. 
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New  conflicts  in  her  heart  began  ; 
But  now,  devotion's  duty  ended. 
The  weight  of  loneliness  descended 
Burdening  even  aids  to  prayer, 

Until  the  wearied  maiden  wept, 

Unsolaced  in  her  sorrows,  slept 
And  found  a  dreamless  refuge  there. 

The  morning  sun  unclouded  streamed 
Where  sleep  her  eyelids  gently  press'd  ; 

Youth — beauty — by  repose  redeemed, 
Lay  ransomed  from  regret  to  rest ; 

Until  the  air  with  voices  filled 

Disturbed  her  pillowed  brow,  and  chilled 

The  pulse  of  sleep  ;    the  sleeper  woke. 

And  started,  for  confusion  broke 

On  every  side — the  air  was  rife 

With  baffling  sounds  of  battle  strife  ; 

And  listening,  with  contending  fears. 

There  rang — re-echoed  in  her  ears — 

The  strange  mysterious  words  which  ran — 

"They  come!     Al  Rhaman  leads  the  van." 

lone  looked  out  from  her  lonely  tent. 
And  peered  at  the  ruined  battlement. 
As  if,  in  sadness  gazing  there, 
She  sought  an  answer  to  her  prayer  ; 
Its  towers  pierced  the  sunrise,  yet 
No  warrior  trod  the  parapet. 
Nought  but  the  din  of  war  replying 
Responded  to  her  anguish  ;    sighing, 
A  slave  to  all  that  makes  life  free, 
She  stood,  still  gazing  dreamily  ; 
Until  a  voice — ^like  some  sweet  song. 

Compelling  joy  where  hate  is  rife — 
Addressed  her  in  the  Moorish  tongue. 

Recalled  her  soul  from  sorrow's  strife. 
She  turned,  and  at  her  side  a  maid 

Of  youthful  years,  but  fearless  brow. 
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Who  from  the  Christians'  camp  essayed 

To  seek  lone's  tent ;  and  now. 
Its  refuge  found,  the  danger  past, 
One  look  of  tenderness  she  cast. 
Then,  leaning  where  the  sunlight  glowed, 
In  gentlest  tones  her  accents  flowed  : 

'  lone,  if  thy  hallowed  name 
My  trembling  lips  may  dare  proclaim. 
Forgive — chide  not — nor  coldly  greet 
The  maid  thou  dost  so  strangely  meet. 
Yet  not  a  stranger — through  the  years 
When  sorrow  chastened  childhood's  fears, 
Thou  didst  beguile  my  weary  hours 
With  sacred  song  and  fragrant  flowers  ; 
And  e'en  when  I  was  captive  borne 

To  serve  upon  the  Christian  King, 
For  thee,  with  every  waking  morn, 

I  prayed,  where  love  essayed  to  cling  ; 
In  sleep  my  restless  visions  caught 
The  hallowed  joys  thy  presence  wrought ; 
'Mid  wounds  and  woes  the  thought  of  thee 
Redeemed  my  heart's  captivity. 
Why  is  lone  sad  ?  the  morn 
Rebukes  regret  with  hope  reborn, 
Allah  has  heard  a  maiden's  prayer, 
To  soothe  the  anguish  of  despair  ; 
This  morn  at  break  of  day  there  came 

These  tidings  to  the  royal  tent, 
"  Al  Rhaman,  prince  of  Moorish  fame. 

To  yonder  tower  captive  sent, 
Has  dared  the  moat  and  scaled  the  height. 

While  festive  warriors  revels  kej 
Till  horse  and  rider  passed  in  fligl 

Unchallenged  where  his  captors  slept." 

lone  felt  the  gush  of  tears 

Betray  her  soul's  unfathomed  fears. 

As  hearts  abandon  hope,  till  prayer — 
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With  hope  expectant,  solace  rife. 

Amid  the  soul-destroying  strife — 
Subdued  the  chidings  of  despair ; 
As  bending  gently,  fondly  now 
She  kissed  the  Moorish  maiden's  brow  ; 
But  as  they  stood  embracing  there. 

Unsheltered  from  the  mid-day  sun, 
A  cloud  of  arrows  cleft  the  air. 

Announced  the  battle  had  begun. 
Unconscious  of  those  shafts  of  death. 
Unheeding  war's  avenging  breath. 
While  warriors  fought  and  died — for  blame  or  praise — 
They   talked   of   lovers — ^love — and    happier   days. 

The  conflict  raged  until  there  ran 

A  strange  report  from  man  to  man, 

Moslem,  Christian,  friend  and  foe, 

No  longer  surged  in  strife  below  ; 

lone  looked  toward  the  plain 

With  anxious  vigils,  but  in  vain, 

'  What  means  this  sudden  hush  of  strife  ? 

The  truce  of  peace — where  war  is  rife  ; 

Why  stand  the  slayers  'mid  the  slain, 

Victors  nor  vanquished  quit  the  plain  !  ' 

The  Moorish  maiden  answered  not 

Until,  a  ruined  height  ascending. 
She  viewed  afar  the  distant  spot 
Where  hostile  bannerets  were  blending  ; 
With  love  and  anxious  fears  allied. 
Her  voice,  in  faltering  tones,  replied  : 
*  Where  yonder  rugged  hill  declines 

Towards  the  border  battle  plain, 
Where  overthrown,  the  trampled  vines 

lyie  crushed,  no  more  to  bloom  again  ; 
I  see  a  knight  of  kingly  worth, 
A  prince — though  not  of  princely  birth — 
The  chosen  chief  of  Christian  brave, 

Gonsalvo — Knight  of  gay  Navarre, 
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Beloved  in  peace,  renowned  in  war. 
Goes  forth  to  conquest  or  the  grave. 
And  now  a  veteran  Moorish  foe 
Emeiges  from  the  plain  below. 
Whose  mantle,  like  a  pennant  fair. 
Unchallenged  trails  the  sunlit  air ; 
As  rival  rivers  to  the  same  sea  flow. 
Into  the  open  arena  they  go  ; 
They  mount — retire — return — advance — 
The  Christian  warrior  wields  his  lance. 
The  Moor  unarmoured,  lightly  clad. 
With  flowing  robe,  and  turban'd  plaid. 
Sweeps  wildly  on  his  Christian  foe. 
And  strikes,  but  harmless  falls  the  blow : 
Unhorsed,  unhurt,  with  valour  vain. 
They  charge,  return,  then  charge  again  ; 
l/ook,  look,  lone,  how  they  plough 
The  battle  furrowed  earth,  and  now  ' — 

lone  heard,  but  answered  not. 

Her  faltering  lips  refused  reply, 
But  where  a  lone  deserted  cot 

Displayed  its  rugged  shelter  nigh, 
A  lordly  steed,  its  rider  slain. 
Grazed — undisturbed  by  death's  domain  ; 
lone  thither  sped,  and  sprang 

Upon  the  courser ,  waved  adieu — 
The  hillock  with  its  echoes  rang. 

Until  the  steed  was  lost  to  view. 
On — o'er  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
Unfettered  horse  and  rider  sped  ; 
A  few  stray  arrows  cleave  the  air. 
But  fall  unheeded,  harmless  there  ; 
With  love  inspired,  by  fears  disdained. 
The  plain  is  reached,  arena  gained  ; 
And  as  the  foes  again  advance 

With  goaded  steed  and  maddened  mien. 
To  challenge  death  with  sword  and  lance, 

lone's  charger  plunged  between, 
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But  where  it  plunged — it  faltered,  fell — 

And  bore  its  rider  to  the  earth, 
The  lance  Gonsalvo  poised  so  well, 
Lay  buried  in  her  courser's  girth  ; 
And  love,  hope,  chivalry  were  vain 
To  save,  redeem    their  loved  one  slain. 

Then,  from  their  hostile  steeds  descending, 

Moorish  chieftain.  Christian  Knight, 
Death's  avenging  stillness  blending 

Souls  which  life  could  ne'er  unite  ; 
They  raised  her,  pillowed,  from  the  earth, 

And  gently  beauty's  burden  bore. 
Between  the  hostile  banners  forth. 

In  silence  passed  the  solemn  corps  ; 
Until  they  reached  a  distant  hill. 
And  there — where  peace  was  reigning  still — 
Al  Rhaman  looked  towards  his  home. 
As  if  he  fain  would  thither  roam, 
A  King — though  crownless — as  afar 
He  viewed  the  scattered  wrecks  of  war. 
Then  bending  where  lone  lay. 
He  sought  to  kiss  regrets  away. 
As  if,  where  death  in  love  befell. 
To  hear  one  long,  last,  fond  farewell. 

Then,  as  if  life's  last  duties  done. 

He  wound  his  mantle  round  his  breast, 

A  look — a  sigh — and  he  was  gone. 
The  distant  hills'  retreating  guest ; 

And  as  the  tidal  years  rolled  on 

He  came  no  more,  alas  !  and  none 
E'er  knew  his  pillowed  place  of  rest. 

Where  Yenil's  waters  course  the  silent  vale. 
And  hoary  mountains  weep  with  voiceless  wail. 
By  pathless  ways — a  soUtary  grave — 
Once  sentinel'd  each  captive  murmuring  wave  ; 
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And  when  from  war  or  toil  there  chanced  to  stray, 

Prince,  warrior,  peasant,  on  their  homeward  way, 

They  turned  aside  to  view  the  sacred  sod. 

And  hold  revered  communion  with  God. 

And  oft  at  eventide — regretful,  grave, 

A  knight — whose  might  was  powerless  to  save — 

Gonsalvo — bowed — surveyed  the  tranquil  scene, 

Reflecting  ever  o'er  what  might  have  been  ; 

And  Hngering  there — Crusader,  true  and  brave, 

Devotion's  pilgrim  at  lone's  grave, 

His  heart  retold  the  tale  oft  told  before. 

Of  love  that  was — and  is — for  evermore. 
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LOVE   LYRICS, 


My  Lady's  Heart  My  Treasure  Is. 


SOMB  travel  fevered  lands,  patrol  the  sea. 
To  garnish  purple  robes  with  precious  stones  ; 
Before  the  god  Baal  wealth,  men  bow  the  knee, 
The  fair  contend  ;    and  kings  endanger  thrones. 

I  ask  not  treasures  from  the  golden  earth. 
Nor  oceans  to  surrender  plundered  spoil ; 

The  gem  I  seek  transcends  the  rarest  worth 
Of  all  the  gold  enriching  labour's  toil. 

Not  in  some  distant  land  my  treasure  lies. 
No  precious  pearl  I  seek  from  Indian  sea  ; 

No  jewel'd  casket  holds  the  gem  I  prize. 

Locked  in  my  lady's  breast — love  holds  the   key. 

My  lady's  heart  my  treasure  is  most  rare, 
All  other  wealth  or  lineage  I  disown ; 

Though  captive  I — ^its  fetters  gladly  bear — 
More  king  am  I,  than  monarch  on  his  throne. 
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Love's  Carnival. 

GAY  sunset  woos  the  roseate  west, 
Now  is  the  time  for  song  and  jest. 
Let  youth  and  maid,  brunette  or  fair, 
Don  mirth's  gay  mask  and  banish  care  ; 
Come  tread  with  me  the  stately  dance. 
With  measured  steps,  retire,  advance  ; 
The  day  is  fleeting,  night  nymphs  call. 
Who'll  with  me  to  love's  carnival. 

Refrain — So  we'll  be  happy  while  we  may. 
Till  daylight,  dance  dull  care  away. 
Our  lovers  toast  with  wine  and  song, 
'Tis  laughter  lights  the  world  along. 

With  flowing  ribbons,  flowers  fair. 

Weave  crownlet  garlands  for  your  hair, 

Dresses  not  high,  nor  yet  too  low. 

Just  enough  neck  and  feet  to  show  ; 

Not  overbold,  nor  yet  too  meek. 

With  modest  blush  on  either  cheek 

Come  merry  maidens    one  and  all 

And  revel  at  love's  carnival.  Refrain. 

The  wine  cup  woo  with  slender  sips, 

For  love  is  wine  to  kissing  lips. 

And  shun  the  glances  lovers  prize. 

For  passions  lurk  in  sparkling  eyes  ; 

When  hands  and  hearts  get  somehow  mixed, 

Beware !    love's  up  to  roguish  tricks. 

Then  don  your  masks,  away  to  the  ball. 

We'll  revel  at  love's  carnival.  Refrain. 


Love  Knoweth  Best. 
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When  Love  Retreats. 

OVERLAND  let  steeds  pursue, 
I/)ve  retreats  at  leisure, 
From  the  rosebud  shake  the  dew, 
Fragrance  is  love's  pleasure, 
Let  old  age  its  youth  renew, 
Joy  is  love's  sweet  treasure. 

Over  ocean  where  thy  barque 
Ploughs  the  wild  waves  hissing. 

Where  retreating  day  grows  dark 
lyove  plays  truant — ^missing. 

But  returning,  listen,  hark  ! 
Love  with  love  is  kissing. 

Search  the  valley,  mount  the  hill, 

Love  is  somewhere  hiding. 
Summer's  sun  nor  winter's  chill 

Tell  its  sweet  confiding, 
But  where'er  thou  searchest  still. 

Love  is  love  abiding. 


Love  Knoweth  Best. 

WHEN  love  awakes  from  childhood's  sleep. 
Will  love  uprise  with  smiles — or  weep  ! 
With  fairy  dreamland's  fancies  fled 
Will  love  awake  uncomforted  ! 
Or  will  love  rise  with  pinions  strong 
To  sing  untamed  its  first  love  song  ; 
From  childhood's  dreams  to  youth's  unrest 
Will  love  awake  !  love  knoweth  best. 

Refrain — -Why  art  thou  silent,  shall  love  call  in  vain, 
Sleep,  dream  awhile,  then  wake  to  love  again, 
Asleep,  awake,  my  heart  will  captive  be, 
Life  is  not  love,  but  love  is  life  to  me. 
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Will  love  awake  with  kisses  sweet, 
With  youth  a  suppliant  at  her  feet ! 
Or  laggard  love  with  faltering  gait. 
And  weeping  eyes  on  wooers  wait ! 
By  rugged  height  or  restless  sea 
Where  lovers  stray — my  path  will  be. 
Will  love  deny  my  heart's  request, 
And  search  be  vain  !    love  knoweth  best. 

Refrain. 


Will  love  remain  when  youth  is  past. 
Within  joys*  harbour  anchored  fast. 
Speak  !    ere  I  breathe  my  last  good-bye  ; 
Love's  answer  came  and  made  reply  : 
'*  If  you  love  me  as  I  love  you, 
Love  will  endure,  whilst  love  is  true  ; 
Give  me  but  love,  and  for  the  rest 
What  then  care  I,  love  knoweth  best." 

Refrain. 


Why  Should  Love  Sorrow  ! 


WHY  should  love  sorrow !  joy  with  hope  is  rife, 
lyove  is  no  actor  in  the  play  of  life 
That  needs  a  prompter,  knowing  well  its  part. 
Byes  are  its  language,  and  its  stage  the  heart ; 
Life  has  its  farces,  love  its  comedies. 
Each  have  their  follies,  both  their  tragedies  ; 
Love's  vassal  I — within  my  heart  to  reign, 
Love  !    enter  in,  and  be  my  Queen  again. 
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Why  should  love  sorrow  !    let  the  dead-past  sleep, 
Tears  are  woe's  tribute,  let  misfortune  weep  ; 
Sunshine  and  shadow  lingering  come  and  go. 
Tears,  laughter,  song,  unceasing  ebb  and  flow ; 
Why  should  love  sorrow  !    pleasures  chide  regret. 
Where  true  love  reigns,  it  will  forgive,  forget, 
lyove's  vassal  I, — within  my  heart  to  reign, 
I^ove  !    enter  in,  and  be  my  Queen  again. 


Love's  Triumph. 


I'VE  set  a  watch  upon  the  tower 
That  guards  the  highway  to  my  heart, 
A  monarch  I,  no  queenly  power 
Shall  of  my  kingdom  share  a  part. 
Enthroned  I  rule  my  heart's  domain, 
And  scorn,  deride  love's  captive  chain. 

Awake,  its  sentinel  am  I, 

Asleep,  my  guards  their  vigils  keep, 
I  laugh  when  languid  lovers  sigh, 

And  watch  while  others  woo  and  weep  ; 
Until  there  came  an  echoing  tread 
Within  my  heart  untenanted. 

I  saw  no  foe  in  armour  bound. 

The  whisper  of  '  a  still  small  voice  ' 

Enthralled  me,  and  love's  holy  ground 
Became  the  kingdom  of  my  choice  ; 

For  love  had  entered  in  unseen 

And  reigns  within  my  heart,  my  queen. 
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Only. 


ONIyY   the  gift  of   a   Springtime   ilow'r. 
With  love  the  guest  of  a  passing  hour  ; 
Only  the  glance  of  another's  eyes, 
In  the  race  of  life  with  love  the  prize  ; 
Only  I  deemed  not  I  should  be 
A  captive  bound,  my  love,  to  thee  ; 
But  morn  awakes,  the  dream  is  past, 
And  hearts  to  love  are  anchored  fast. 

Onty  a  rift  in  the  lover's  lute. 
And  the  song  is  done,  the  music  mute. 
Only  a  sigh  and  a  secret  pain. 
And  love  seems  never  the  same  again  ; 
For  flowers  fade,  the  day  seems  night. 
The  song  birds  sing  their  vesper  flight — 
Only  a  parting  clouds  the  scene. 
And  hearts  reflect — what  might  have  been. 

Only  a  word,  and  we  drift  apart 
With  sailless  hope,  and  rudderless  heart ; 
Only  a  sigh,  and  a  banished  pain, 
And  life  and  love  are  the  same  again  ; 
Only  a  kiss,  a  touch  of  the  hand. 
And  a  silence  each  can  understand — 
For  love  by  some  mysterious  way 
Has  entered  again  our  hearts  to  stay. 
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Sweetheart  Mine. 


SWEETHEART  mine,  love  divine. 
Come  where  silent  night  stars  shine. 
Sleepless  watcher,  stay  and  rest 
Here  upon  thy  lover's  breast ; 
Linger  there  that  I  may  tell 
Again  the  love  thou  knowest  well. 


Sweetheart  mine,  love  divine. 
Cease  sad  heart  to  weep,  repine ; 
Duty  calls  me — we  must  part — 
Though  thou  reignest  in  my  heart. 
Love !    Farewell !    I  fain  would  stay. 
To  kiss  thy  kindly  tears  away. 


Sweetheart  mine,  love  divine. 
Come  I  now  to  call  thee  mine. 
Winter's  shadowy  fears  are  past. 
Summer's  sunshine  comes  at  last ; 
Hand  in  hand,  and  heart  to  heart 
Never,  nevermore  we'll  part. 
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When  Love  Awakes. 


WHAT  will  the  future  hold 
From  out  the  dreamy  past, 
When  Time  away  has  roll'd 
The  stone  that  bound  love  fast  ? 
Will  love  its  fetters  break 

With  songs  of  glad  release, 
And  life's  fond  dreams  awake 
To  love's  unfathomed  peace  ? 

Refrain. 
Then  come  love  quickly,  come  I'm  waiting  here  alone  ; 
My  silent  watch  I  keep,  come  thou  and  claim  thine  own  ; 
Let  not  the  future  chide  thee  of  the  '  might  have  been,' 
Thy  vassal  love  am  I,  come  thou  and  be  my  Queen. 

Will  love  fade  like  the  mist 

Arising  after  rain. 
When  sun  and  storm  clouds  kiss'd 

With  mingling  joy  and  pain  ? 
Or  will  the  '  still  small  voice  ' 

Proclaim  love's  holy  ground  ; 
The  Bden  of  my  choice 

And  Paradise  be  found. — Refrain. 

Two  hearts  that  beat  as  one 

May  drift  awhile  apart. 
But  love  sails  ever  on 

Till  anchored  fast,  dear  heart ; 
Old  loveUghts  gleam  behind, 

With  storm  and  danger  past, 
God  grant  each  heart  may  find 

Ivove's  harbour  safe  at  last. — Refrain. 
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St.  Valentine. 

I  COME  on  the  wings  of  mom, 
With  Cupid's  bow  my  sign. 
To  ask  if  you  with  trystings  true 
Will  be  my  Valentine. 

I  come  on  the  wings  of  light, 

lyife's  dawning  to  unfold. 
Uprise  with  me  and  you  will  see 

Love's  treasure-house  of  gold. 

I  come  on  the  wings  of  joy. 

To  chide  regrets  away, 
With  lamp  alight  from  mom  till  night 

Ivove  jewels  every  day. 

I  come  on  the  wings  of  love, 
Your  heart  to  woo  and  win, 

Hope  stands  beside  with  portals  wide. 
So  let  love  enter  in. 


Forget-Me-Not. 


FORGET-ME-NOTS,"  thy  favourite  flow'rs, 
I  sing,  in  memory  of  the  hours 
When  thou  wert  love,  and  love  I  ween 
In  my  heart  reigned  enthroned,  my  queen  ; 
Then  thou  wert  all  of  love  to  me, 
My  captive  thou,  as  I  to  thee. 
Nor  deemed  I  through  the  coming  years 
To  gamer  love  through  gathering  tears  ; 
Yet  still  I  linger  near  the  trysting  spot 
Where  once  a  maiden  sighed,  "  Forget-me-not." 
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Though  other  hands  are  claspt  in  thine, 

Enfold  the  heart  that  once  was  mine. 

Though  other  eyes  have  watched  for  thee, 

And  claimed  the  love  that  mine  should  be  ; 

Shall  I  upbraid  thee  !    no,  not  I, 

My  heart  conceals  each  bitter  sigh  ; 

If  thou  art  happy — I  must  be. 

In  token  of  my  love  for  thee  ; 

Yet  still  I  linger  near  the  trysting  spot, 

Where  once  a  maiden  sighed,  "  Forget-me-not. 


Love's  Unrest. 


WHAT  means  this  language  lips  so  feebly  tell  ? 
Uprising  passions  threatening  to  rebel, 
This  aching  heart  void,  once  with  music  filled. 
Whose  gilded  strings  lie  broken,  tangled,  stilled  ; 
Is  it  a  dream,  that  dies  with  daylight  ?     No  ! 
For  love  is  pain  if  love  would  have  it  so  ; 
lyike  winter's  blight  when  Springtime  buds  are  shewn. 
Or    Summer's  hopes  by  Autumn's  dead  leaves  strewn. 


Comes  there  a  voice  that  fills  my  heart  with  song  ? 
Speak,  captive  heart,  for  thou  wert  silent  long, 
Why  calls  the  bird  his  mate  ?  why  laugh  the  flow'rs  ? 
While  Time  unheeding  tolls  the  passing  hours  ; 
Can  this  be  love's  awakening  ?  answer,  "  Yes," 
For  love  is  slow  to  censure,  swift  to  bless ; 
Then  come,  love,  come,  till  thou  art  by  my  side. 
My  heart's  love  will  remain  unsatisfied. 
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Bubbles. 


CHILDHOOD'S  fairy  dreams  of  life. 
Youth's  ambitions  ever  rife, 
Maiden's  love  songs  lispt  in  prayer. 
Manhood's  might  to  do  and  dare  ; 
Where's  the  harvest  each  has  sown, 
What  are  they  but  bubbles  blown. 

Refrain. — Lovelit  bubbles  Ught  as  air. 
Roseate  bubbles  everywhere, 
Fancy's  fairy  visions  make  them. 
Touch  them  not  or  you  will  break  them, 
Only  bubbles ;  so  beware. 


Love's  a  bubble  children  blow. 
Tossed  by  laughter  to  and  fro, 
Love's  young  dream  is  life's  mistake. 
For  when  love  is  wideawake — 
Love  is  not  what  love  would  seem. 
Life's  the  substance,  love  the  dream. 

Refrain. 


Love — with  mingled  joy  and  pain. 
Comes  to  rule  the  heart's  domain. 
So  through  life,  for  young,  for  old, 
Bubbles — ^purple,  red,  and  gold — 
Rise  and  gild  the  sunlit  air. 
Bright — though  fleeting — everywhere. 

Refrain. 
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When  the  King  Shall  Pass. 


SHE  was  only  a  wee  frail  lassie, 
A  derelict  maid  of  the  sea  ; 
He  was  only  a  fisherman's  laddie, 
Though  as  lovers  they  chanced  to  be  ; 
But  the  Reaper's  cold  hand  touched   his  lassie, 

And  beckoned  her  Homeward  one  day, 
Though  she  said  "I'll  be  well,  they  say,  laddie, 
When  the  good  King  passes  this  way." 


As  she  lay  by  the  ivy-grown  window 

Together  they  watched  for  the  King, 
Till  she  whispered  "  He  now  must  be  coming, 

For  I  hear  His  messenger's  sing  ; 
But  fondle  my  face  to  the  West,  laddie, 

I  must  say  good-bye  to  the  sun, 
O,  I  long  for  the  night  to  rest,  laddie. 

For  the  day  of  my  life  seems  done." 


But  he  answered  her,  "  Nay,  my  fond  sweetheart, 

Thou  shalt  look  on  the  King,  my  lass, 
Let  me  anchor  thy  hand  in  mine,  lassie. 

And  watch  for  the  good  King  to  pass  "  ; 
So  they  lisped,  hand  in  hand,  lad  and  lassie. 

The  prayers  taught  in  childhood  to  say. 
But  'twas  told  while  their  prayers  were  unfinished. 

That  the  good  King  had  passed  that  way. 
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A  Love  Legend. 


SHE  had  read  somewhere  in  an  ancient  book, 
"  When  a  maid  her  lover  would  see, 
Her  harp  must  divide  at  eventide, 
The  boughs  of  a  willow  tree  ; 
And  if  her  heart  would  be  wooed  or  won 

Ere  waning  Summer  fled. 
Be  it  knight  or  peasant  who  touched  the  strings, 
'  Twas  the  lover  the  maid  would  wed." 


She  hung  her  harp  by  a  willow  tree, — 

The  murmuring  night  winds  sighed  ; 
Her  eyes  aglow  with  tremulous  Hght, 

As  she  hastily  sought  to  hide  ; 
When  softly  a  sound  from  the  harp  arose. 

And  swiftly,  with  willing  feet, 
She  sped  from  her  leafy  ambush  there. 

Her  lover  perchance  to  greet. 


*Twas  a  bird  from  the  fowler's  snare  escaped. 

With  fluttering  broken  wings, 
In  feeble  flight,  it  faltering— failed. 

Then  falUng,  had  touched  the  strings  ; 
She  had  asked  of  love  an  emblem  true, 

A  message,  confiding,  sweet. 
But  love's  reply  was  the  quivering  strings 

And  the  dead  bird  at  her  feet. 
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Good^Niglit,  Good-Bye. 


AS  gathering  night  enfolds  the  land, 
Two  lovers  linger  hand  in  hand. 
Until  the  old  Cathedral  bell 
Recalls  the  hour  to  bid  *  Farewell,' 
And  bade  him  say, 
"  I  must  away. 
The  winter's  vSnowclouds  climb  the  hill, 
And  night  will  find  me  wanderihg  still, 
Though  love  with  oft-repeated  sigh 
Would  linger  long  to  say  good-bye," 
"  Good-night  beloved,"  love  made  reply, 
"Again  one  last  good-night,  good-bye." 


At  daybreak  on  the  frozen  ground, 
The  gallant  youth  was  lifeless  found. 
But  in  his  arms  a  stray  lost  child — 
He'd  rescued  from  the  waters  wild — 
With  feeble  breath 
Survived  his  death ; 
Enfolded  by  his  cloak  it  lay 
Where  fell  he  by  the  frozen  spray, 
While  she  who  heard  that  last  good-bye, 
Alone  will  hear  the  night  winds  sigh, 
"  Good -night  beloved,"  love  made  reply, 
"Again  one  last  good-night,  good-bye." 
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The  Golden  Age. 


WHEN  Britain  first  attained  her  birth 
As  mistress  of  the  sea, 
And  good  Queen  Bess  made  honest  worth 
The  true  nobility  ; 
When  men  of  valour  anchored  fast 

Britannia's  honoured  name. 
This  was  among  the  ages  past 
The  golden  age  of  fame. 


Now  Britain's  sons  with  flag  unfurl'd 

Roam  every  land  and  sea, 
Her  ships  of  trade  surround  the  world. 

Her  flag  proclaims  the  free  ; 
And  still  while  valour  holds  the  helm. 

By  conquest,  right,  or  stealth. 
We'll  sing  while  honour  rules  the  realm. 

The  golden  age  of  wealth. 


And  through  the  ages  yet  to  be. 

Shall  Britain  dauntless  prove. 
While  wealth  and  valour  bow  the  knee 

Before  the  Queen  of  love  ; 
Then  kingly  right  shall  banish  wrong, 

Britannia  rule  the  free, 
And  love — the  promised  land  of  song — 

The  golden  age  will  be. 
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Love  and  Duty. 

OIvASSlE,  ere  the  bugle-call 
Shall  summon  us  to  part, 
Accept  a  soldier's  love,  and  cheer 
A  Highland  laddie's  heart ; 
For  I  have  brought  from  sunny  climes. 

Across  the  Eastern  sea. 
This  native  scarf  of  Indian  silk 
To  pledge  my  love  to  thee." 

"  I  cannot  seal  our  pHghted  troth," 

The  maiden  coyly  said, 
"  Till  love  has  proved  its  worth  to-night, 

I  may  not  with  thee  wed  ; 
To-morrow  is  St.  Andrew's  Day, 

And  where  thy  banners  wave. 
My  sire  was  slain,  and  I  must  plant 

A  flower  upon  his  grave." 

The  church  bell  chimed  the  midnight  hour 

As,  through  the  driven  snow, 
A  soldier  kept  his  lonely  watch. 

With  measured  steps  and  slow  ; 
Where  'mid  the  gloom,  a  maiden  sped 

In  secret  hurried  flight. 
She  waved  her  lover's  scarf,  and  passed 

Unchallenged  through  the  night. 

At  daybreak  in  the  snow  were  traced 
Strange  footprints  where  she  stept, 

And  through  the  camp  a  murmur  ran 

'*  Some  traitor  guard  has  slept ;" 

At  night  another  soldier's  grave 
Was  caverned  in  the  snow, 

For  love's  sweet  sake  his  duty  failed. 
Yet  love  would  have  it  so. 
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The  Turn  of  the  Tide, 


AT  twilight  by  the  summer  sea 
lyife's  ebb  and  flow  come  back  to  me. 
Across  the  furrow'd  sands  of  years, 
Shadow  and  sunshine,  joy  and  tears  ; 
When  wavelets  laugh  and  wild  waves  hiss 
With  passion's  swell  and  rippling  kiss, 
Will  wrecks  of  hope  on  sand  hills  cast 
Betoken  love's  song  voyage  is  past. 


For  mingling  with  the  moaning  main. 
There  comes  the  sigh  of  secret  pain 
Of  pleasures  past,  the  broken  vow, 
Of  loved  ones'  voices  silent  now  ; 
The  night  winds  woo  the  seething  spray 
Where  ships  of  hope  have  passed  away, 
Then  darkness  dims  the  distant  shore, 
And  love  seems  lost  for  evermore. 


The  dawn  awakens,  life  and  light 
Have  kissed  away  the  tears  of  night. 
The  morning  sun  illumes  the  scene 
And  life  reflects  love's  glorious  sheen  ; 
Across  the  waves  comes  love's  sweet  song 
For  which  my  soul  has  waited  long, 
Hope's  tide  has  turned,  the  danger  pass'd. 
Love's  harbour  safe  is  gained  at  last. 
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Ripples. 


GI/ANCING  unveiled  from  the  face  of  the  waters, 
Ripples  that  laugh  in  the  light  of  the  sun, 
Bright  as  the  glamour  of  beauty's  fair  daughters. 
Wooing  the  shadows  till  daylight  is  done  ; 
Ripples  that  dance  to  the  music  of  gladness, 

Singing  love's  song  to  glad  hearts  as  they  glide. 
Ever  o'erflowing   with  pleasure — or  sadness  ; 

Stones  for  their  pillow,  deep  pools  where  they  hide. 


Ripples  that  sigh  on  the  breast  of  the  waters, 

Whispering  tales  of  regrets  as  they  pass. 
Sorrows  that  fret  even  beauty's  fair  daughters, 

Ripples   still   murmuring   ever   '  alas !' 
Moonlight  revealing  some  lover's  troth  token. 

Starlight  and  lovelight — with  cloudlets  between. 
Ripples — retelling  of  plighted  vows  broken. 

Sad  hearts  reflecting  what  love  might  have  been. 


Ripples  that  beat  at  the  heart  of  the  waters. 

Tracking  the  flight  of  the  years  as  they  steal. 
Bearing  sweet  solace  to  beauty's  fair  daughters 

Harrowed  by  passions  hearts  fain  would  conceal ; 
Laugh  while  you  may,  by  the  ocean  of  pleasure, 

Hope  ebbs  and  flows  with  the  tide's  heaving  breast, 
lyove  is  joy's  heritage  hearts  fondly  treasure, 

Ripples — the  music  that  sings  it  to  rest. 
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Loss  of  the  Baltimore. 


THE  good  ship  Baltimore,  homeward  bound. 
Just  came  in  sight  of  port, 
When  suddenly  she  ran  aground, 
And  soon  her  timbers  lay  around 

By  seething  waters  caught ; 
But  among  the  wreckage  a  youthful  tar 
Saw  a  maiden  cling  to  a  shivered  spar  ; 
"  Here,  take  this  life-buoy,  ma'am,"  said  he, 
"  I  am  young  and  stronger  far  than  ye, 

And  if ,"  but  the  wild  waves  swept  between. 

Until  where  the  drifting  wreck  was  seen 
His  voice  was  heard  again — •"  and  if 
I  fail  to  reach  my  home  by  the  clifE, 

A  fisher  girl  lives  in  a  cot  by  the  shore " 

But  the  waves  rolled  on  and  he  spake  no  more. 


At  break  of  day,  as  a  lifeboat  spann'd 

The  waves  with  its  gallant  crew, 
A  skipper's  daughter  with  outstretch'd  hand 
Stood  on  the  beach  and  eagerly  scann'd 

The  toils  of  the  brave  and  true  ; 
When  a  cry  was  heard,  for  a  lady  fair. 
With  the  salt  sea-weed  in  her  scattered  hair, 
Lashed  to  a  life-buoy,  washed  ashore. 
Alone  was  saved  of  the  Baltimore. 
The  skipper's  daughter  kissed  her  cheek. 
Nursed  her  tenderly,  heard  her  speak. 
And  tell  how  a  sailor-boy  amid  the  strife 
Thought  of  his  love  as  he  risked  his  life ; 
But  that  fisher  girl  wept  as  she  looked  above, 
For  she  knew  that  boy  was  her  sailor  love. 
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After  Long  Years. 


WE  had  loved,  but  we  had  parted 
In  the  gloaming  long  ago, 
When  youth's  first  affections  started, 
When  love's  restless  passions  darted. 
And  their  purest  feelings  flow. 


lyong  years  after,  as  I  chided. 

Lovelorn,  by  a  rivulet. 
Where  its  winding  waters  glided. 
We — whose  love  had  lived  divided — 

In  the  gloaming  strangely  met. 


Time  had  wrought  its  passing  token 

With  a  gentle,  kindly  touch ; 
Only  looks  of  love  unspoken. 
Thoughts  unuttered,  vows  unbroken. 
Only  this  ! — and  yet  how  much. 


Why  that  love  had  lived  indebted 

To  the  joys  of  long  ago. 
Why  we  parted,  why  we  fretted. 
Neither  knew,  yet  both  regretted 
In  that  sunset's  afterglow. 
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A  Last  Adieu. 

OSAY  good-night,  but  not  good-bye," 
The  maiden  coyly  said, 
As  from  her  lips  escaped  the  sigh 
Of  love  uncomforted  ; 
The  lover  bowed  his  martial  frame 

Beside  that  lady  fair, 
Whilst  trysting  accents  sweetly  came 

Upon  the  still  night  air, 
**  Good-night,  good-night,  my  love,"  he  cried; 
"  Good-night,  but  not  good-bye,"  she  sighed  ; 
Again,  "  Good-night !  "  though  neither  knew 
That  "  Good-night  "  was  their  last  adieu. 

At  break  of  day,  from  tower  and  tent, 

Resounded  war's  alarms. 
From  cottage  home  to  battlement — 

The  sudden  call  to  arms  ; 
And  when  at  night  the  bugles  blown 

Announced  the  battle  won, 
A  wounded  warrior  looked — alone. 

Towards  the  setting  sun. 
"  Good-night,  good-night,  my  love,"  he  cried, 
"  Good-night,  "  afar  a  maiden  sighed. 

Again  "  good-night,  my  love,  be  true," 

But  echo  answered,  "  Love,  adieu." 

There — on  the  battle-furrowed  plain — 

The  wounded  lover  lay, 
Who  heard  in  dreams  that  voice  again. 

Reply,  and  sweetly  say, 
"  O  say  good-night,  but  not  good-bye. 

For  I  will  near  thee  stay," 
But  ere  the  warrior  made  reply. 

The  vision  passed  away. 
"  Good-night,  good -night,  my  love,"  he  cried, 
"  Good-night,"  the  winds  alone  replied, 
"  Good-night,  good-bye,"  for  now  he  knew. 

That  "  good-night,"  was  their  last  adieu. 
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An  Easter  Anthem  of  Triumph. 

TEIvIy  the  glad  tidings  of  triumph. 
With  joy  proclaim 
An  Easter  Anthem  all  hallowed 

By  Jesu's  name  ; 
To  peasant  and  prince,  rich  and  poor. 

The  young  and  the  old, 
Acclaim  that  '*  Jehovah  has  triumphed  " 

— In  letters  of  gold. 

No  more  shall  the  fetters  of  fear. 

Or  death  enthrall. 
Nor  the  sunlight  of  faith  be  dimm'd 

At  evenfall. 
From  Arctic  to  Southern  regions. 

From  Bast  to  West, 
He  hath  set  a  new  Light  in  the  skies 

— Who  knoweth  best. 

Tell  the  glad  song  to  the  valleys 

And  hills  afar. 
Sunrise  and  sunset  all  golden, 

And  evening  star. 
Sing  it  unchallenged  at  morning, 

And  noon  and  night, 
Sweet  as  a  soaring  lark's  singing — strong 

As  an  eagle's  flight. 

Gather  all  nations  and  kindreds. 

Bid  them  rejoice 
To  hear  through  the  shadows  calling 

— The  Master's  voice, 
Wishful  to  woo  and  to  win  them 

From  sorrow  and  wrong. 
Back  to  the  haven  of  gladness. 

And  love's  sweet  song. 
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RICHARD    CCEUR    DE    LION. 

(In  5  Acts). 

DRAMA  TIS  PERSONS. 

King  Richard  I Coeur  de  I/ion 

John  (Count  Mortain) Brother  of  King 

Henry  VI Emperor  of  Germany 

BaIvDWIN Archbishop    of    Canterbury 

I/DNGCHAMP Bishop    of    Ely,    Justiciar 

St.  Just A  Priest,  disciple  of  Peter  the  Hermit 

Bi^ONDEi. King's  Minstrel 

Cruikshank King's  Jester 

Bertrand A    Knight    of    Normandy 

Lorraine An    English    Knight 

Tankard A   Tinker 

Briandai^e A    Pedlar 

Samson A  Blacksmith 

Rupert A  Shepherd 

EI.EANOR    King's  Mother 

AviCE Countess  Mortain 

Eunice King's  Protege 

Katherine A  Court  Dame 

^=.0} Spinning  Maids 

Margery Maid    to    Eleanor 

Zii,i,AH   A  Fortune  Teller 

Monks,   Priests,  Soi^diers,    Peasants,   Attendants, 
Serving  Maids,  &c.,  &c. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — Castile. 

Showing  courtyard,  drawbridge,  gates,  watch  tower,  moat,  &c. 
Retainers  variously  employed  in  courtyard.  On  Castle  balcony 
Marion  and  Rosalind  winding  at  spinning  wheels,  KaTherine 
embroidering  a  wedding  gown.  Cruikshank,  arrayed  in  cap  and 
bells,  leans  over  balcony. 

First  Sol. — The  times  are  hard,  but  harder  still  I  ween 
To  keep  one's  trappings  in  this  courtyard  clean. 

Second  Sol. — Upon  the  roads  they  gather  dirt  and  dust, 
First  Sol. — Upon  the  walls  they  rot  with  damp  and  rust. 
Tank.  (Tinker) — With  ne'er  a  war,  I'm  wasting  for  a 
fight, 
My  limbs  to  loosen,  keep  this  armour  bright. 
Samson  (Blacksmith)  (sings) — 

Some  barter  love  to  gods  of  gold. 

While  others  woo  the  goddess  song, 
But  'mid  the  sparks  that  fly  around 
I  sing  and  work  the  whole  day  long. 
Kath.  (to  Cruik.) — /  fain  would  spin,  but  having  ne'er 
a  wheel. 
My  discontent  I  must  awhile  conceal. 
Content  to  envy  those  whose  subtle  thread 
Is  spun  unseen  around  men's  hearts  instead  ; 
But  now  my  welcome  task  is  finished,  so 
Since  you  are  idling,  you  may  be  my  beau. 

Cruik.  (King's  Jester) — Say  not  a  beau  (bow)  (unties 
bow  on  his  stick)  for  that  is  soon  undone. 
Whilst  lover's  knots  are  easier  lost  than  won. 
Kath.  (piqued) — 'Tis  fitting  fools  should  jest  of  love — 
no  doubt 
When  wit  is  in  all  other  sense  is  out. 
Though  bUnd  to  love,  you  may  discern  some  skill 
In  woman's  work — (handing  him  the  gown). 

Cruik. —  That  seldom  worketh  ill, 

Who  e'er  could  see  nor  praise  this  silken  gown 
Would  merit  censure  and  deserve  a  frown. 
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For  is  not  beauty,  fretful  of  disguise, 
Like  love,  reflected  from  my  lady's  eyes. 

Kath. — Your  contact  with  the  world  doth  surely  teach 
A  pretty  flow  of  words  and  grace  of  speech. 
But  be  sincere  for  once,  if  so  you  can. 
And  putting  off  the  Jester,  prove  the  man  ; 
Ivet  humour's  callous  art  its  wit  resign, 
And  say  what  merit  graceth  this  design  ? 

Cruik. — ^As  men  who  shun  the  light  and  fear  the  day 
Put  on  a  cloak  to  hide  their  disarray. 
E'en  so  the  Jester's  art,  with  smile  or  tear, 
Deriding  danger,  chides  each  passing  fear. 
And  so  adieu,  but  ere  I  say  '  farewell,' 
I  could  interpret  what  the  gown  doth  spell. 

Kath. — 'Tis  as  I  thought,  nor  sign  nor  sense  of  art 
Can  penetrate  the  mumming  Jester's  part. 
To  my  request  thou  dost  but  deign  to  tell 
By  fickle  speech  what  words  the  gown  doth  spell : 
In  sooth,  of  old,  men  strove  for  nobler  things 
Thou  Fool  of  Fortune— 

Cruik. —  And  the  sport  of  Kings, — 

This  may  be  art  to  you,  to  me  it  tells 
A  song  of  love  and  coming  marriage  bells  ; 
For  fools  have  eyes  and  serving  maids  have  ears. 
Yet  why  should  love  disguise  itself  with  fears, 
In  sooth  thou  art  affianced,  so  confess 
The  fair  betrothal,  we'll  not  love  thee  less. 

Kath. — lyove  undisguised  is  not  always  discreet, 
I  will  confess  when  love  makes  love  complete. 

(Exit  Katherine.) 

Tank. — Pass  round  the  bowl. 

First  Sol. —  Good  sack  and  nut  brown  ale 

Provoke  a  laugh,  inspire  the  lover's  tale. 

Mar.    (spinning) —  Who    lightly    Hsps    of    love    and 
marriage,  stay 
Good  Jester,  and  reveal  my  wedding  day, 
Is  fate  propitious,  will  the  wheel  of  Hfe 
Revolve  as  smoothly,  free  from  anxious  strife  ? 
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Cruik. — When  fortune,  health,  and  love  unchequered 
run 
Through  golden  lens,  we  only  see  the  sun ; 
Reverse  the  wheel,  and  lo,  the  tangled  thread 
Obscures  the  sun,  clouds  gather  there  instead. 
Samson — (sings) — 

Men  strive  for  war,  maids  pipe  for  peace. 

The  minstrel  praises  love  and  song. 
But  'mid  the  sparks  that  fly  around 
I  sing  and  work  the  whole  day  long. 
(All) — We  sing  and  work  the  whole  day  long. 

Rosa,  (spinning) — Joy  like  the  Jester  gUdes  from  grave 
to  gay, 
And  laughs  to  scorn  love's  doubting  fears  away, 
Behold  these  tangled  threads,  I  pray  thee,  see. 
Are  they  symboHc  of  love's  mystery  ? 

Cruik. — When  beauty's  lustre  deigns  its  charms  to  shed, 
With  hearts  confused  men  lose  their  heads  instead. 
Confusion  is  contagious,  so  we  see 
Love  oft  begins  and  ends  in  mystery  ; 
Love  is  a  tangled  skein,  some  who  undo  it 
Escape  its  meshes,  others  live  to  rue  it. 

(Exit  Cruikshank  and  balcony  occupants.) 

Tank,  (flourishing  drinking  cup) — These  quiet  times 
are  foreign  to  my  taste. 
Each  warless  week  is  but  a  week  of  waste. 
Give  me  some  fighting — 

First  Sol. —  You've  a  foe  in  hand  ; 

Second  Sol. — Let's  have  a  song — 

(All)  A  song! 
Tank. —  Of  war  or  wine. 

Samson  (sings) — 

There's  music  in  the  huntsman's  call 

(All)  Tally  O,  Tally  O, 
Now  horse  and  hound  are  ready  all, 

(All)  Hurrah  !  away  we  go. 
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Away  we  go,  with  Tally  O  ! 

{All)  Valley  and  woodland  rings, 
Then  heigh  ho  when  bugles  blow 

(All)  This  is  the  sport  of  Kings. 

Let  mirth  and  song  unbridled  be, 

{All)  Tally  O,  Tally  O, 
A  huntsman's  life  is  the  life  for  me, 
{All)  Tally  O,  Tally  O. 

{Enter  Briandai^e,  a  pedlar,  with  a  basket  of  wares.) 

First  Sol. — Welcome,  old  grab-all. 

Tank. —  At  every  village  fair 

His  nose  hath  scented  sack,  so  screen  the  bowl. 

Brian. — Pass  round  the  cup  ! 

First  Sol. —  Its  contents  should  inspire 

A  pleasant  wit. 

Tank. —  Nay,  welcome  news  of  war. 

(Enter  Serving  maids,  boisterously  eager  to  view  his  stock.) 

Brian,  (drinks) — A  worthy  lubricant,  'tis  oil  and  wine 
To  wounds  like  mine,  (to  maid)  thou  good  Samaritan. 

Maid — With  loosened  tongue,  unloose  thy  treasures. 

Maids  (in  chorus) —  Do  ! 

Brian. — I'd  like  to  show  my  wares, — alone  to  you. 

Maid — What !  in  thy  cups  so  soon  ? 

Brian,  (striving  to  kiss  her) —  'Tis  coupling  time. 

Maid — Thou  saucy  knave  to  steal  a  dayHght  kiss. 

Brian. — Well,  'tis  a  courtyard. 

Maid —  Not  for  courting  men. 

Brian. — But  if  I  court  a  pretty  maid  ? 

Maid—  A  truce 

To  idle  talk,  what  treasures  have  you  here  ? 

Brian. — Shells,  beads,  and  booklets,  gems  and  jewels 
rare. 
Rings,  precious  stones,  and  here  a  taUsman 
Of  subtle  charm  to  keep  your  lover  true  ; 
A  scrip  to  solve  the  stars,  an  Eastern  text 
Containing  symbols  when  and  whom  you'll  wed, 
A  herb  to  cure  all  ills, — pearls,  perfumes,  lace, 
Rich  silks  the  consort  of  a  King  to  grace. 
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Tank. — What   mean  these  baubles,   trinkets,   trash, 
and  toys ! 
Designed  for  serving  maids  and  love- sick  swains  ; 
What  news  of  war,  old  grasp- all,  night  and  day 
I  hunger  for  a  conflict,  thirst  to  fight. 

Brian. — No  news  I  hear,  but  what  forebodeth  ill, 
And  as  for  fighting  there  should  be  no  lack. 
For  rumour — though  a  lying  jade  sometimes, — 
Asserts  the  King  proclaims  a  grand  Crusade, 
And  mighty  armaments  are  being  plann'd 
To  drive  Saladin  from  the  Holy  Land. 

First  Sol. — God  guide  aright  and  counsel  our  good 
King. 

Tank. — Who  heeds  the  cause  so  long  as  there's  a  fight. 

First  Sol. — 'Tis  a  far  land. 

Second  Sol. —  And  nearer  home  are  foes 

Who'd  gladly  strip  the  leaves  off  England's  rose. 
(Enter  Rupert,  a  shepherd,  in  breathless  haste,  who,  falling 
exhausted,  exclaims) — 

Rupert  (shepherd) — News  !  news  ! 

Tower  Keeper —  What  news,  my  son  ? 

Rupert —  Draw  near  and  list. 

Maid — Nay,  rest  awhile. 

Rupert —  'Tis  urgent. 

Maid —  But  must  wait 

Till  thy  distress  is  past. 

Rupert —  'Tis  passing  now. 

Tank,  (offering  a  drink) — Here,  steep  thy  lips  in  wine, 
'twill  soon  create 
A  lion's  heart  within  thy  shepherd's  skin. 

Rupert — I  fain  would  speak. 

Tower  Keeper —  Then  Usp  thy  message,  son. 

Rupert  (feebly) — As  I  was  tending  sheep  beside  a  stream 
With  vision  trained  to  scan  o'er  leagues  of  land, 
I  saw  the  distant  highway  writhe  with  dust, 
And  heard  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  afar  ; 
Then  branch  by  branch  I  cHmbed  a  wayside  tree. 
Where,  ambush' d  by  the  foHage,  I  beheld 
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Their  drunken  revels  as  they  rested  near. 
Until  with  flagons  drained,  by  many  an  oath 
They  swore  to  loot  the  wine  bins  cellar' d  here ; 
So,  as  they  pass'd  from  view,  descending  from 
My  leafy  prison  have  I  raced  my  hound, 
Outpaced  the  startled  deer,  and  tarrying  not. 
By  secret  woodland  paths  have  sadly  borne 
My  tale  unwelcome  to  your  Hstening  ears. 
{Sinks  backwards,  and  is  home  out.) 
Chief  of  Guard — ^This  shepherd's  zeal  shall  be  rewarded. 
Haste ! 
Secure  the  bridge  and  toll  the  watch  tower  bell. 
(Alarm  hell  is  rung,  gate  closed,  walls  quickly  manned  by 
defenders.     Exit  Serving  Maids,  hastily  retreating  in- 
doors with  their  spoil,  leaving  Briandai^e's  basket  bare.) 

Tank. — What  need  of  loud  alarms  ?  who  fears  the  fight  ? 
Six  men  like  me  could  put  a  host  to  flight. 

{Revellers  heard  advancing — enter  a  Knight,  who  advances 
to  the  gate  and  demands  entrance.) 

Chief  of  Guard — Who  seeks  admission  ? 

Knight—  I,  Hugh  Talbot,  Knight 

retainer  of  Lorraine, 

Chief  of  Guard —  What  is  thy  quest  ? 

Knight — To  summon  you  to  yield  a  cask  of  wine. 

Chief  of  Guard — If  we  refuse  ? 

Knight —  'Twere  folly  so  to  do. 

Chief  of  Guard — Then  folly  is  defied,  for  we  decUne 
To  yield  one  hogshead  of  our  master's  wine. 

Knight — ^Then  must  we  come  in  force  ? 

Chief  of  Guard —  If  so  you  dare — 

Knight — I'll  bear  your  message  to  my  I/)rd  Lorraine. 
{Exit  Knight.) 

Tank. — 'Twas  boldly  spoken  ! 

Brian,  {buckling  on  armour) — But  this  day  I'll  rue, 
My  wares  are  gone  without  a  single  sou. 
In  very  sooth  I'm  taken  unawares  ; 

Tank. — But  he  achieveth  nought  who  nothing  dares. 
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(Sounds  of  revellers  grow  nearer — enter  Lorraine,  followed 
by  some  retainers.) 
Lor. — What  mean  these  weapons  ?  walls  with  eyes 
and  ears 
Alert  to  menace  yeomen  travel- stained. 
Who  only  parley  for  a  cask  of  wine. 

Chief  of  Guard — Armed  men  are  strange  emissaries 

of  peace. 
Lor. — Who  prates  of  peace  yet  arms  these  walls  for  war? 
Chief  of  Guard — Who  threatens  war  with  lips  professing 

peace  ? 
Lor. — It  is  our  custom  to  be  armed. 
Chief  of  Guard —  And  ours 

To  check  intruders. 

Lor. —  To  what  end  ? 

Chief  of  Guard —  To  death 

If  needs  be. 

Lor. —        You  hold  your  treasures  dearly, 
Your  Uves  too  cheaply,  to  assay  their  worth 
At  equal  to  a  cask  or  two  of  wine  ; 
Come  yield  the  spoil  or  we  may  plunder  it. 

Chief  of  Guard — Who  Hghts  war's  firebrand  with  heed- 
less haste, 
May  find  e'en  triumph  bitter  to  his  taste. 

(Tankard,  trembling  with  fear,  accidentally  shoots  from 
his  crossbow  through  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  a  yeoman 
falls  wounded.) 

Lor.  {angrily) — A  coward's  blow  ! 
Chief  of  Guard. —  'Twas  given  by  mischance. 

We  wHl  atone  the  fault. 

Lor.  {to  his  followers) —        His  blood  avenge  ! 

No  mercy  show,  nor  quarter  give  or  take, 

On,  yeomen,  on,  and  slay  for  slaying's  sake. 

{Attack  begins,  ladders  are  reared,  walls  scaled,  soldiers 
fall  wounded  on  either  side — Tankard  hides  beside  the 
barrel,  helping  himself  freely  thereto.  Enter  St.  Just, 
a  disciple  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  with  two  attendants  bearing 
banners.     Together  they  rush   between  the  combatants 
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and  proclaim  a  truce.    St.  Just,  holding  up  a  figure 

of  the  Cross,  the  conflict  ceases.) 

St.  Just — Men,  sons,  and  brothers,  by  these  emblems, 
peace, 
(Unfolds  a  scroll)  This  scroll  demands  that  strife  and 
conflict  cease. 

Chief  of  Guard — A  truce,  a  message  from  the  King 
he  brings. 

St.  Just — Not  from  a  monarch,  but  the  King  of  Kings, 
Whose  humblest  servant  I,  at  His  command 
Forbid  your  conflicts  in  this  Christian  land. 
And  summon  you  to  join  with  bow  and  lance. 
The  flower  of  Spain,  the  chivalry  of  France, 
Resolved  to  challenge,  cursed  by  book  and  bell. 
The  tyrant  Turk, — o'erthrow  the  Infidel. 
Whoso  hath  eyes  let  him  this  emblem  see ;  {waves  cross) 
Whoso  hath  homage  let  him  bend  the  knee ;  (all  kneef) 
And  swear  allegiance,  counting  Hfe  as  loss, 
Who  answereth  not  the  summons  of  the  Cross. 
By  Heaven  and  earth,  this  cross,  and  sacred  ring, 
I  claim  your  servitude  to  God  your  King, 
Sworn  to  His  service,  bound  by  His  decree. 
Defenders  of  His  cause,  rise  !  follow  me  ! 
(All)  We  will ! 

St.  Just —        Then  fealty  swear. 

(All)  We  will !    we  will ! 

St.  Just — The  I^ord  is  King,  He  lives,  and  reigneth 
still.     (Exeunt  St.  Just,  soldiers  following.) 

Scene  II. — Entrance  to  Monastery. 

Twilight. — A  s  the  hell  tolls  enter  Priests  at  intervals,  conversing^ 
meditating,  praying,  till  they  pass  out  of  sight  through  Monastery 
door.  At  the  hell's  last  sound ^  gate  is  closed.  Enter  St.  Just,  pale 
and  breathless  ;  finding  gate  closed,  he  exclaims  despairingly — 

St  Just— Too  late  !  too  late ! 

Monk  (keeper  of  gate) —    Who  seeks  admission  now  ? 
St.  Just — 'Tis  I,  St.  Just,  good  Father,  let  me  in. 
Monk — ^The  hour  is  past,  the  Sanctuary  closed. 
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St.  Just — But  I've  struck  such  a  blow  for  the  Crusades 
This  day,  as  shall  resound  through  Christendom. 
Have  I  then  sinn'd  in  doing  God's  good  work  ? 

Monk — No  work  is  good  that  breaks  some  righteous 
law, 
And  thou  hast  sinn'd  against  our  solemn  rites. 
And  must  atonement  make. 

St.  Just —  But  the  Crusades  ! 

The  Cause,  good  Father,  should  atone  the  fault. 

Monk — This  is  thy  third  transgression,  get  thee  gone 
Ere  the  good  Abbot  sees  and  censures  thee. 
'Tis  now  the  hour  of  prayer,  none  but  the  poor, 
The  needy,  and  the  outcast,  enter  in. 

St.  Just — But  I  have  news  for  our  Sacristan, 
Of  Cross  and  King. 

Monk —  The  Cross  is  sacred  here, 

(pointing  upwards)  The  King  ?  I  go  to  worship  Him. 
(Priests  are  heard  singing.) 

St.  Just —  I  too 

Would  worship.  Holy  Father — 

Monk — ^Not  here,  this  night,     {closing  the  doorlet.) 

St.  Just — Could  I  disrobe  the  burden  of  my  years, 
Revivify  my  blood,  renew  my  youth. 
How  gladly  would  I  grip  a  warrior's  lance. 
And  challenge  death  for  my  Redeemer's  sake. 
Alas  !   now  I  can  only  pray,  wait,  hope 
That  He  may  tip  my  tongue  with  fiery  words 
Which  burn  into  the  brain  and  melt  men's  hearts, 
Until  the  Turk  is  vanquish'd,  Judah  free, 
Jehovah  King  o'er  sad  Gethsemane. 

(Enter  a  Beggar — he  rings  the  mendicants  hell  and  monk 
appears  at  doorlet.) 

Monk — What  seek  you  here  this  waning  hour  of  night  ? 

Beggar — Shelter,  good  master. 

Monk —  Then  you  are  homeless  ? 

Beggar — With  stones  for  my  pillows. 

Monk —  Poor  ? 

Beggar —  A  beggar. 
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Monk    {opens,    beggar   enters) — Go    rest    your    body. 
Heaven  bless  your  soul. 

St.  Just  {kneeling) — Bless  me,  also,  Holy  Father  1 

Monk  {reverently,  sadly) —  Good  night. 

My  son,  good  night.     {Closes  the  door.) 

St.  Just —  Now  is  this  mendicant 

My  Dives,  I  a  Lazarus  at  his  ^ate. 
Was  he  an  outcast  ?  am  I  not  cast  out  ? 
Has  he  known  want  ?    must  I  not  know  it  too  ? 
Had  he  no  shelter  ?  mine  must  be  the  stars  ! 
Is  he  a  beggar  ?  so  am  I — though  Priest — 
For  I  am  beggared  e'en  of  my  good  name. 
But  if  the  seeds  I've  sown  should  thrice  bless'd  fall 
On  fruitful  land,  until  the  Crusade  Cause 
Reaps  the  full  Harvest  of  unceasing  prayer. 
Though  some  upbraid,  shall  God  requite  my  zeal. 
For  on  the  venture  He  hath  set  His  seal. 
And  if  I  Hght  its  beacon  in  the  land. 
Though  priests  outlaw  me.  He  will  understand. 

{Falls  exhausted — enter  peasants,  who  lift  and  lead  him 
away.) 

Scene  III.—  King's  Councii.  Chamber,  darkened. 

Enter  Cruikshank,  limelight  effect. 

Cruik.   {soliloquising) — Love  like  a  legend  laughs  at 
golden  rules. 
Whilst  Courts  are  oft  the  Paradise  of  fools, 
For  Kings  must  laugh,  if  'tis  a  King's  decree. 
The  Court  Fool  jest,  howe'er  distraught  is  he. 
But  'tis  poor  jesting  when  the  heart  is  sad. 
E'en  when  the  mirth  must  make  a  Monarch  glad ; 
So  from  the  banquet  wassails  of  a  King 
I  seek  the  pleasures  solitude  can  bring, 
Though  this  quaint  garb's  eternal  tingUng  tells 
The  coming  Fool  with  cap  and  nodding  bells. 
Still  on  the  stage  of  learning,  song,  and  art. 
Though  sages  rule,  the  Fool  must  play  a  part ; 
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With  gibe  and  gesture,  tale,  lip  service  laughs, 

The  Jester  earns  the  sack  and  wine  he  quaffs. 

From  kitchen  talk,  whence  sparks  of  wisdom  flit, 

He  trims  each  tale  uncouth,  with  subtle  wit ; 

O'er  table  gossip  he  reflects,  and  after 

Turns  tears  to  joy,  and  sorrow  into  laughter. 

So  what  care  I  ?  wit  oft  is  wisdom's  King, 

Patricians  sometimes  from  plebeians  spring, 

The  rank  of  Merit  portions  praise  or  blame, 

Fools  sometimes  rule,  and  laugh  the  wrong  to  shame ; 

Dare  a  King's  anger,  flout  his  every  frown, 

And  risk  their  heads  before  a  monarch's  crown. 

Kings  are  my  subjects,  service  I  disown, 

More  King  am  I  than  Monarch  on  his  throne. 

(Sinks  into  a  seat  in  a  reverie,  partially  hidden  from  view 
— Enter  John  and  AviCE  as  lovers,  revealed  by  the 
limelight.) 

John — How  sweet  is  love,  what  joy  to  be  alone  ! 
Untrammell'd  by  the  pageantry  of  State 
With  all  its  mock  heroics  apeing  truth  ; 
To  walk  unseen,  while  revelry  and  song 
Wait  on  the  fickle  humours  of  a  King. 

Avice — Alone,  yet  not  alone,  the  tyrant  Fear 
With  stumbling  gait  and  frenzied  arms  outstretched. 
Doth  stalk  sometimes  'twixt  duty's  path  and  love. 

John — No  fear  have  I,  save  that  thy  love's  sweet  light 
Within  its  socket  flickering  may  die  out. 

Avice — Thou  source  of   love's  enigmas,  who  e'er  saw 
A  princely  wooer  wear  so  sad  a  look  ! 

John — Nay,  chide  me  not,  if  sometimes  Pride  resents 
To  feign  a  servitude  it  does  not  feel ; 
And  weary  grows  of  apeing  masked  deceit 
Which  renders  homage  with  rebellious  heart 
To  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion — brother — King. 
Love's  wounds  are  sweeter  than  the  Judas  Kiss 
Of  feigned  affection  offered  to  betray. 

Avice — I'd  rather  dare  ambition's  sweet  unrest, 
Than  drift  unheeded  on  the  sea  of  Hfe, 
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Toss'd  to  and  fro  like  some  dismantled  hull. 
The  sport  of  every  fickle  wind  of  fate, 
The  stake  is  worth  the  venture,  weigh  the  risk 
As  nought  against  a  Kingdom,  and — a  throne. 

John — I  seek  but  to  encompass  all  thy  love 
And  hedge  it  with  true  service,  therefore  speak. 
Teach  and  I  learn,  command  and  I  obey. 

Avice — Now  is  my  pride  exalted,  and  my  heart 
Attuned  afresh  to  love — so  to  my  theme. 
Yestere'en  the  sultry  night  air  challenged  sleep. 
When,  at  my  window  seated,  I  beheld 
Eunice  and  the  King  pace  to  and  fro 
The  terrace  path,  and  Hstening — 

John —  You  Ustened  ? 

Avice — Aye,  heard  their  lispings  on  the  stillness  steal 
Like  woodland  vesper  songs. 

John —  They  talked  of  love  ? 

Avice — Nay,  'twas  of  war,  with  text  and  troth  he  urged 
The  sacred  cause  of  Christendom's  Crusade 
Against  the  Turk.     Until  when  she  essay'd 
To  vanquish  his  idolatry — he  bow'd, 
And  yielded  weakly  to  a  maiden's  tears. 

John — Then  love  was  victor  ? 

Avice —  Love  must  be  o'erthrown. 

And  Phoenix  like,  out  of  its  ashes,  must 
The  King  uprise  to  lead  the  warring  hosts 
Of  Christendom,  o'er  land  and  sea,  until 
Death  or  despair  defeats  him,  or  dethrones. 
Then  shall  men  hail  thee  King,  and  thou  will  be 
In  sooth  a  monarch  of  renown,  and  me — 

John — I  covet  not  the  burden  of  a  crown. 
Thou  art  my  Kingdom,  and  thy  heart  my  throne 
Where  I  would  reign.     Love  rules  our  destinies, 
And  if  to  honour  thee  I  must  aspire 
Beyond  the  travail  of  my  heart's  desiie, 
I'll  strive  for  England's  throne,  nor  count  the  cost. 
For  if  I  lose  thy  love,  all  else  is  lost. 

Avice — Now  art  thou  King  indeed. 
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John —  Love  strangely  sways — 

Avice — The  heart  it  sometimes  ruins, — 

John —  But  obeys. 

Avice — So  to  my  task.     To-day  the  King  holds  Court, 
Whereat  Ambassadors  and  Chiefs  of  State 
Will  hear  avowal  made  of  his  intent 
To  serve  the  Cross  ;   but,  with  suspicion  rife. 
Distrustful  for  his  crown,  some  may  dissent. 
These  must  be  silenced  ;  wit  and  wisdom  lull 
The  King's  unrest  to  sleep,  whilst  I  will  match 
A  woman's  wit  against  this  strong  man's  strength. 
Propose  some  love  intrigue,  with  winsome  words 
(Laughing)  Prate  love  and  glory, — but  disguise  their  sting. 
For  lyion  Heart  was  ever  lamb-Hke  led 
By  the  weird  magic  of  a  woman's  voice. 

John — I  like  not  overmuch  this  love  intrigue, 

Avice — Love  will  be  wary  with  a  King  in  league. 
(As  Cruikshank  turns  his  head,  his  hells  are  faintly  heard,) 

Avice — Hark  !  what  was  that  ? 

John —  Thy  voice  was  all  I  heard. 

Ambition  makes  love  timorous  with  doubt. 

Avice — I  seemed  to  hear  a  sudden  sound  of  bells. 

John — It  was  love's  message  echoing  in  your  ears. 

(Crtjikshank  uprises,  and  his  hells  are  distinctly  heard.) 

Avice — Again  that  sound  (seeing  Cruikshank)  Ah  ! 
look! 

John  (advancing)  (hand  on  sword  hilt)  Stand,  or  I  draw  ! 

Cruik. — Conspirators  should  fear  the  brand  of  Cain. 

John — It  well  befits  a  simple-minded  fool 
To  play  eavesdropper  to  the  King,  and  track 
The  footsteps  of  his  guests  to  furnish  wit, 

Cruik. — 'Tis  little  wit  adorns  a  traitor's  scheme. 

Avice — Nay,  nay,  good  Jester,  think  'twas  but  a  dream. 
Unreal,  devoid  of  reason,  ruth,  or  rhymes. 

(Sounds  are  heard  announcing  the  King's  approach.) 

Avice — Hark  !    'tis  the  King's  heralds. 

John  (leading  Avice  away) —  Fool ! 
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Cruik. —  Sometimes. 

{Exeunt  Cruikshank). 
(Enter,  with  full  State  Ceremony,  Richard  and  K1.EAN0R, 
Ambassadors,  Courtiers,  Guests,  etc.). 

K.  Rich. — When  first  this  proclamation  summoned  you 
By  royal  decree  to  meet  us  at  our  Court, 
Men  sought  in  conclave  to  expound  the  text, 
And  seeking  for  a  subtle  meaning  asked, 
'What  mad  or  merry  mood  provokes  the  King  ?' 
The  spendthrift  counted  up  the  bills  he  owed, 
The  miser  hid  his  hoards  of  secret  gain. 
The  minstrel  ceased  to  carol  songs  of  love. 
Whilst  guilt  unmask'd  its  shame  to  cry  aloud, 
'  What  mad  or  merry  mood  provokes  the  King  ?' 
The  wooer  wandered  from  the  trysting  tree, 
The  warrior  heard  afar  war's  wild  alarms, 
From  hall  and  hamlet,  cloister,  mart,  and  dell. 
Suspicion  yoked  to  sullen  rumour  ran 
'  What  mad  or  merry  mood  provokes  the  King  ?' 
Had  one  made  answer,  '  'twas  a  pious  mood 
That  swayed  our  Sovereign,'  fools  would  scoff  and  scorn  ; 
Have  I  not  read  your  quickened  thoughts  aright  ? 
Is  there  one  here  who  hath  not  earned  reproach  ? 
Yet  so  it  was  ;    Kings,  princes,  priests,  proclaim 
The  duty  of  our  Christian  Commonwealth 
To  free  the  Saviour's  birthplace  from  the  chains 
Of  Turkish  thraldom,  purge  the  Holy  Land 
From  heretics  who  o'er  Christ's  sepulchre 
Hold  vigil,  and  unchallenged  sentinel. 
Thus  have  I  sought  by  symbol,  book,  and  bell, 
With  prayer  and  fasting,  the  Divine  Decree. 
And  ye  are  summoned  here  to  voice  your  words 
Without  restraint  or  favour,  to  your  King. 

Eleanor. — Whate'er  regrets  are  mine,  are  mine  alone 
Nor  weigh  against  the  glories  of  our  throne, 
Whate'er  of  tears  in  secret  sorrow  shed 
For  joys  unborn,  of  love  uncomforted, 
Who  shall  upbraid  ?    all  fears  I  disavow, 
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If  I  have  tears  I  would  not  sorrow  now. 
If  I  have  love,  it  is  that  I  reveal 
My  heart's  true  homage  for  our  commonweal, 
The  right  upheld  by  right,  the  wrong  withstood, 
Be  mine  a  people's  joy,  our  Country's  good. 
If  so  my  son  obeys  a  call  Divine. 
Not  mine  to  say  him  nay,  my  will  (looking  upwards) 
is  Thine. 

K.  Rich. — What  loyal  counsel  offers  Count  Mortain  ? 

John  {seeing  Cruikshank  gazing  on  him,  is  embarrassed.) 
Your  Majesty  doth  too  much  honour  me. 
Unversed  in  Statecraft,  timid,  slow  of  speech, 
My  Ups  decUne  to  herald  my  desires ; 
Embarrassment  betrays  my  honesty  ; 
For  if  I  would  my  King's  behest  obey, 
My  words  may  counsel  war — though  loving  peace. 

K.  Rich. — ^A  King's  request  implies  a  King's  Command, 
Speak  on. 

John —        Emboldened  by  your  words  my  lips 
Taie  Ucence,  and  my  tongue  unloosed  shall  voice 
My  heart  without  dismay.     Hear  then,  O  King, 
It  needs  no  avalanche  of  words  to  sway. 
No  sophistry  of  subtle  speech  to  swell 
A  nation's  discontent — 

K.  Rich.—  What !  discontent  ? 

John — Aye,  strangely  born  of  love  and  loyalty. 

K.  Rich. — Such  parentage  should  promise  fairer  fruit. 

John — ^Therein  Hes  danger — honourable  zeal 
And  unrequited  love  will  sometimes  run. 
Like  flowers  unpluck'd,  to  seed  in  worthless  waste. 
And  through  long  years  have  Saxon  lords  and  knights 
Observed  how  Norman  blood  holds  pride  of  place 
In  war  and  Senate ;   till  each  sunset  sees 
Gaunt  discontent  stalk  boldly  through  the  land. 
Yet  in  their  leal  they  clamour  to  be  led 
By  thee  against  some  common  foe,    to  prove 
Their  love  and  valour  ;   thus  they  are  as  clay 
Within  the  potter's  hand  to  mould  at  will. 
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And  knit  with  loyal  service  to  thy  side, 
Awaiting  but  the  sign  of  thy  command. 
They  seek  to  serve  thee  in  the  Holy  I^and. 

K,  Rich,  {to  Avice) — What  saith  our  sister  ?   counsel 
from  the  heart 
Hath  sometimes  borne  a  not  inglorious  part 
In  shaping  man's  designs  by  sage  decrees. 
And  oft,  through  man,  a  nation's  destinies. 

Avice — In  castle,  court,  and  cottage  home  we  find 
Love  rules  subservient  to  the  master  mind, 
A  woman's  counsel  ill  befits  a  State 
When  right  is  at  the  helm  and  rules  debate  ; 
Not  ours  the  fame  of  valour,  fortress,  field, 
But  the  heart  service  womankind  can  yield 
And  offers  now,  should  the  Divine  decree 
Demand  thy  sword  to  free  Gethsemane ; 
Our  hearts  unchanged  around  thy  throne  shall  beat, 
lyove,  honour,  truth  protect  thy  Kingly  seat. 
As  flowers  woo  the  sun  for  Ufe  and  Ught, 
As  conquering  dawn  o'erwhelms  retreating  night. 
As  rivers  run  unchallenged  to  the  sea 
Our  hearts  shall  throneward  turn  to  thine  and  thee. 

K.  Rich. — Hath  our  good  bishop  blessings  to  bestow  ? 

Bald. — A  nation's  heart,  for  ruin  or  renown 
Reflects  the  vice  or  virtue  of  a  crown. 
And  martial  valour,  worthily  appHed, 
Exalts  its  power,  manifests  its  pride; 
Divinity  doth  bless  this  Cause  and  thee. 
So  may  its  afterglow  thy  glory  be. 

Long. — Not  laws  alone,  or  wise  decrees  of  State 
Can  make  a  people  glorious,  good,  or  great, 
With  these  must  valour,  love,  truth,  honour  bright 
Combine  to  punish  wrong,  defend  the  right ; 
By  suchlike  virtues  nations  stand  or  fall, 
Thus  thine  would  serve  thee  at  the  Crusades'  call. 

K.  Rich. — What  need  of  further  counsel  ?   from  this 
throne 
I  solemnly  proclaim  the  Sacred  Cause. 
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Whoso  assenteth  let  him  answer  '  Aye.' 

{All)  '  Aye  P 
K.  Rich. — Whoso  dissenteth  let  him  answer  '  Nay.' 

(No   response,    but   Cruikshank   shakes   his   head   dis- 
approvingly). 

John — With  loyal  hearts  doth  this  assembly  swear, 
'  Success  to  the  Crusades,  I<ong  live  the  King !' 
(All)  *  Success  to  the  Crusades,  Long  live  the  King  !' 

(Cruikshank  still  dissents). 

K.  Rich,  (observing  Cruikshank) — Thus  does  the  Court 
approve,  except  its  fool. 
More  famed  for  wit  than  wisdom.     What  humour 
Ivurks  beneath  this  mummery  ? 

Cruik. —  I  see  a  King 

And  find  one.     I  find  a  King  and  lose  one, 
The  King  I  find  is  not  the  King  I  lose. 
Which  King  serve  I  ? 

K.  Rich,  (to  Cruikshank) —      What  paradox  is  this  ? 
A  King's  ambition  is  a  Kingdom's  gain. 

Cruik. — 'Tis  an  enigma,  who  may  answer  make. 
The  King  that  is  or  (looking  at  John)  King  that  fain 
would  be  ? 

K.  Rich. — What  subtle  meaning  masks  this  mystery  ? 
Let  wisdom,  over  wit,  victorious 
Assert  its  mastery,  or  cry  '  Peace.' 

Cruik. —  Be't  so, 

What  lacketh  wisdom  that  a  fool  should  know. 

K.  Rich. — The  Court  concludes — my  purpose  is  made 
known 
May  God  protect  his  people  and  my  Throne. 
(Exeunt  all,  except  Richard,   Blondel,   Cruikshank, 

Eunice,  and  a  few  favourite  Courtiers.) 

K.  Rich,  (putting  off  his  crown) — Now  is  the  measure 
of  my  joy  complete. 
To  put  aside  the  mumming  mask  of  State, 
And,  sans  disguise,  be  what  I  fain  would  be. 
Not  a  man  Kingly,  but  a  Kingly  man  ; 
War,  love  and  song  are  sinews  of  desire 
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And  qiiicken  thought,  so  now  let  song  be  King, 
And  we  its  subjects  shall  due  homage  pay. 
Eunice !  Blondel !  blend  with  song  and  dance. 
The  rose  of  England,  Fleur  de  I^ys  of  France. 

(Eunice  dances,  Bi^ondei.  accompanying  her,  after  which 
he  sings.) 

Blondel  {sings) — 

THE  DANCING  GIRL. 

O  comes  she  from  the  spirit  land, 
A  fairy  nymph  with  magic  wand 
To  banish  sleep  with  laughing  eyes 
Awaken  mirth  at  love's  surprise  ? 
To  hold  as  Queen  of  beauty's  grace 
Within  our  hearts  the  pride  of  place. 

CHORUS. 

With  a  twist  like  this,  and  a  twirl  like  that> 
Our  hearts  keep  time  with  her  feet,  pit-a-pat. 
Swayed  to  and  fro  by  its  magic  whirl. 
We're  madly  in  love  with  the  '  Dancing  Girl.' 

Like  playful  mice  her  timid  feet 

Just  peep  beneath  the  laces  neat. 

As  shy  coquettes,  make  fun  and  flirt, 

Then  slyly  kiss  the  traiUng  skirt. 

This  way  and  that  way,  here  and  there. 

The  dancing  girl  seems  everywhere. 

(Chorus). 

Had  I  the  power,  as  I've  the  will, 
I'd  hold  thee  captive  dancing  stiU, 
And  through  the  fleeting  hours  of  night 
Unfailing  watch  till  morning  light. 
Then  chide  the  morn,  reproach  the  sun 
That  stole  thee  ere  the  dance  was  done. 

(Chorus). 
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O  joy  unfathomed,  rapture,  bliss, 
To  steal  one  loving,  fingering  kiss, 
To  take  thy  slender  hand  in  mine. 
And  pledge  thy  love  with  sparkling  wine ; 
My  troth  I'd  vow  on  bended  knee. 
For  love  is  life  or  death  to  me. 
(Chorus). 

K.  Rich,  {to  Eunice) — Come  hither,  child, 

Eunice —  Nay,  say  not  child  ! 

K.  Rich.—  What  then  ? 

Eunice — Some  other  name  less  distant  and  more  dear, 
Suggesting  truth  and  troth  of  riper  years ; 
For  see,  I  have  outgrown  my  girlhood's  gown. 
And  learn' d,  whilst  you  were  at  the  wars,  to  spin  ! 
Play  !  sing  !  dance  !  love  ! 

K.  Rich. —  Love  ! 

Eunice  {kneeling  at  his  feet) —    With  a  daughter's  love 
My  saviour  and  my  King,  for  now  I  know 
How  in  the  dull  dark  days  of  loot  and  lust, 
When  massacre  was  rampant  in  Auvergne, 
Thou  didst  dare  death  to  ransom  me  from  wrong, 
And  bore  me  orphan' d  to  this  royal  abode. 

K.  Rich. — Thou  wast  then  but  a  child.     Could  I  control 
Thy  years  with  half  the  might  I  rule  this  realm 
Thou  should'st  a  child  remain.     The  young  we  love 
Grow  old  too  soon,  and  ripen  to  our  loss. 

Eunice — I  sometimes  long  to  be  a  vahant  Knight, 
To  find  a  dragon  in  thy  path,  and  slay 
The  monster  in  fair  fight ;   so  thou  couldst  ken 
How  deep  my  well  of  worship  is. 

K.  Rich,  {smoothing  her  hair) —  My  child 

I  would  thou  wert  my  own,  that  I  might  see 
My  features  fall  in  gentler  lines  on  thee. 
With  looks  of  love  and  all  a  parent's  pride 
Correct  thy  Httle  faults  when  others  chide  ; 
It  would  deHght  me  to  dispel  thy  fears. 
To  laugh  together,  kiss  away  thy  tears. 
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But  what  of  melody  ?  I  fear  too  long 

I've  kept  thee  prisoner  from  its  wealth  of  song  ? 

Blon.  (smgs)-— Bow'd  is  my  heart  with  a  burden  of 
sorrow. 

Sad  is  remembrance  with  pangs  of  regret, 
Darkly  the  morning  dawns,  darker  the  morrow 

Time  cannot  bury,  nor  memory  forget. 

K.  Rich, — Thy  mournful  muse  ill  suits  the  perfumed  air. 
Our  dull  digestion  craves  some  Hght  repast ; 
What  says  the  Jester  ?  cannot  he  essay 
Some  lighter  theme  to  cHp  the  wings  of  night  ? 

Cruik.  (recites)-— K  monk  one  day  with  bell  and  book 
went 
A  stroll  without  the  Abbot's  consent. 
The  day  was  hot,  so  he  took  no  bread. 
But  filled  a  flagon  of  wine  instead ; 
Till  resting  beneath  a  shady  tree 
He  fell  asleep  with  the  flask  on  his  knee ; 
But  the  Abbot  espied  him,  and,  unask'd 
The  contents  drained  from  the  tempting  flask ; 
Then  filled  it  again  at  the  running  brook. 
And  laid  it  beside  the  sacred  book. 
When  the  monk  awoke,  his  thirst  to  quell. 
He  swore  by  the  book  and  cursed  by  the  bell 
Till  the  Abbot 

K.  Rich,  {reproachfully) — ^Nay,  jest  not  in  such  guise, 
'Tis  a  poor  wit  that  sulhes  sacred  themes 
And  targets  make  of  Christ's  Ambassadors, 
For  who^e  defaults  shall  each  due  answer  make, 
According  as  his  talents  are  employed, 
At  that  Tribunal  where  sweet  equity 
Metes  out  bless 'd  justice  with  unerring  truth ; 
So  let  your  songlet  be  of  love  or  war. 
Nor  mirth  nor  revelry  the  music  mar. 

Eunice — A  boon,  your  majesty,  I  fain  would  crave ; 

K.  Rich. — 'Tis  granted  ere  you  ask. 

Eunice-  May  Blondel  sing 

Your  favourite  ballad  once  again  ?    (Richard  indicates 

assent.) 
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Blondel  sings — 

WHEN    LOVE    AND    I. 

When  love  and  I  once  dwelt  apart, 
lyove,  armour  clad,  besieged  my  heart. 
With  captive  chain  love  sought  to  bind 
My  wayward  feet,  but  love  was  bHnd 
And  stumbHng  where  she  sought  to  woo, 
I  laughed  at  love,  yet  love  was  true, 
My  heart  unfettered  closed  its  door 
On  dowerless  love,  for  love  was  poor, 
Too  wa3rward  I  to  wait  and  woo  and  win. 
While  love  looked  love  and  longed  to  enter  in. 

Nor  deemed  I  love  could  e'er  be  pain. 
That  love,  like  youth,  ne'er  comes  again, 
Its  altar  barren,  offerings  spurned, 
lyife  loveless  where  love's  incense  burned ; 
And  now  I'm  left  without  a  mate. 
My  lonely  heart  is  desolate ; 
Nor  wealth,  nor  fame,  but  love  seek  I, 
Unsought  by  love,  I  fain  would  die, 
For  love  is  life,  I  live  for  love  alone. 
Come  love,  come  quickly,  claim  me  for  thine  own» 

Eunice — 'Tis  a  sweet  melody. 

K.  Rich.—  With  love  the  theme 

All  else  is  sweet ;    till  disenchantment  comes, 
As  come  it  may,  though  love  disowns  defeat. 

Eunice — I^ove  triumphs  o'er  the  grave. 

K.  Rich. —  So  poets  sing, 

Cruik. — But  love  in  practice  is  another  thing  ; 
An  airy  bubble,  blown  from  lip  to  lip. 
Or  sparkling  nectar  pleasant  to  the  sip, 
But  bubbles  burst,  and  wine  uncorked  grows  sour, 
lyove's  but  a  toy,  the  plaything  of  an  hour. 

K.  Rich. — When  fools  talk  folly,  laughter  lights  the  jest. 
When  wit  apes  wisdom,  folly  weeps  distrest. 
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But  day  recedes,  coquetting  with  the  light. 
While  song  is  King,  tis  time  to  say  *  good-night/ 
{Exit   all  except   Richard   and   Eunice.) 
Eunice — Good  night,  thy  valour  I  shall  ne'er  forget. 
K,  Rich. — May  sweet  remembrance  ever  foil  regret. 

(Eunice  plucks  and  gives  him  a  rose.) 
K.  Rich. — Fair  child,  again  good  night,  and  may  this  rose 
Be  emblem  sweet  of  undisturbed  repose. 
(Exit  Eunice.) 
(AviCE  in  the  meantime  has  entered.) 
K.  Rich,  (to  AviCE) — Why  tarriest  thou  ? 
Avice —  Because  I  fain  would  stay 

And  let  thy  presence  sun  regrets  away. 
K.  Rich. — Words  !  idle  words  ! 

Avice —  Nay,  not  if  thou  didst  know 

The  hidden  scars  my  wounded  heart  could  show. 
K.  Rich. — What  mood  is  this  ? 

Avice  (advances  and  seizes  his  hand) — ^No  passing  mood, 
I  fear. 
To  one  who  holds  thy  fame  and  glory  dear ; 
Aas  !  that  I  should  to  my  King  confess 
That  love, — the  fount  and  well  of  happiness. 
From  undiscovered  source  is  sometimes  found 
To  spring  unseen,  unsought,  from  stony  ground. 

(Eleanor,  passing  at  rear  of  Chamber,  sees  Avice  through 

the  window,  and  pauses.     AviCE,  witnessing  this,  is 

alarmed.) 

Avice — But  I  must  bridle  words,  we  may  be  seen, 
Methought  I  saw  the  shadow  of  the  Queen, 
And  so  adieu  ;    to-morrow's  curfew  bell 
May  find  me  wandering  by  the  Castle  dell, 
Perchance  your  Majesty  ? 

K.  Rich.—  Till  then  adieu, 

(Exit  Avice.) 
A  night  intrigue  may  thrill  my  heart  anew ; 
Yet  all  its  pleasures  may  not  rival  those 
That  mingle  with  the  perfume  of  this  rose. 
(Exeunt  Richard.) 
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ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — ^ViIvI^age  Green. 

Old  English  sports  in  progress  ;  archery,  maypole,  dancing,  quoits, 
fortune  telling,  quarter  staff,  dice,  wrestling,  carried  on  at  intervals. 
Scene  opens  with  maids  practising  archery.  Cruikshank,  peasants 
looking  on. 

(Spectators,  in  chorus,  as  an  arrow  strikes  the  target) — 
A  hit !  a  hit ! 

Cruik.  (complimenting  the  Archer) — Nay,  but  a  splendid 
'  Miss/ 
If  hearts  were  targets  I  would  offer  (hand  to  heart)  this. 

Archer — ^A  target  should  be  seen. 

Cruik. —  Were  mine  laid  bare 

It  might  reveal  thy  arrow  hidden  there. 

Archer — Then  you  are  in  no  haste  to  pluck  it  out  ? 

Cruik. — Alas  !  there  are  so  many,  love's  in  doubt. 

Archer — Fie,  fickle  wooer,  boasting  such  profusion 
No  wonder  love  lies  lost  in  dire  confusion. 

(As  the  Archer  resumes  the  game,  Cruikshank  addresses 
ZiLXiMi,  a  Fortune  Teller.) 

Cruik. — Blessings  for  the  poor,  riches  for  the  rich. 
Whence  comes  your  skill,  deceit  or  devil,  which  ? 

Zillah — ^Nay,  I'm  no  witch. 

A  Peasant —  A  fortune  teller  she. 

Cruik.  (to  Zii.i,ah) — Then  you  don't  spell  your  own 
which  (witch)  with  a  W  '  ? 

What  is  your  trade  ? 

Zillah —  No  trade  sir,  but  an  art ; 

Peasant — Her  skill  is  not  acquired  in  school  or  mart. 

Cruik. — Inspired  ? 

Peasant —  Like   humour  in   its   own   conceit. 

Cruik.  (to  Zii,i,ah) — I  trow  your  future  like  your  face 
is  sweet. 
May  dull  December  promise  fair  to  May,   (indicating 

peasant) 
And  so,  good  fortune  all,  to  you,  (Ziixah)  good  day. 
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Zillah — Good  day,  good  morrow,  and  for  ever  after, 
Good  fortune  tip  thy  tongue  with  wit  and  laughter. 

Cruik.  (to  spectators  of  a  wrestling  bout — a  wrestler  just 
thrown) — What  quarrel's  this  ? 

Spectator —  No  quarrel,  just  a  test 

To  see  who  understandeth  wrestling  best. 

Cruik.  (pointing  to  discomfited  wrestler) — Who  stands- 
notunderwell,  is  soon  o'erthrown. 
And  weddeth  wisdom  with  some  broken  bone ; 
'Tis  weird  philosophy  that  men  must  fight. 
With  lusty  arms  proclaim  their  brains  are  right ; 
(indicating  the  thrown  wrestler)  Is  he  not  dead  ? 

Spectator —  No,  just  a  trifle  blown, 

He  tried  a  double,  but  was  badly  thrown. 
Cruik. — He's  sadly  hurt  ? 

Spectator —  Not  much,  a  few  ribs  cracked, 

I'll  wager  he'll  soon  have  the  other  whacked. 

Cruik. — 'Tis  a  strange  world  that  reckons  friends  or  foes 
As  they  attack  or  let  alone  one's  nose. 

(Exit  all  except  Cruikshank.     Enter  a  group  of  children, 
who  surround  him,  and  sway  him  towards  the  Maypole.) 

First  Child — You  are  our  prisoner  ! 

Cruik. —  I'll  not  run  away, 

I'd  like  to  be  your  prisoner  every  day. 

Second  Child — You  can't  escape. 

Cruik. —  I  would  not  if  I  could. 

But  gladly  change  your  tresses  for  this  hood. 

First  Child — Come  to  the  Maypole  now. 

Cruik.—  What,  I  ? 

First  child —  Yes,  you, 

second  Child — Such  fun  ! 

First  child —  Such  frolic  ! 

Second  Child —  Flowers  of  every  hue. 

First  Child  (giving  Cruikshank  a  small  whip  of  red, 
white  and  blue  ribbon) — And  ribbons  for  our  chief,  red, 
white,  and  blue. 
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Cruikshank  joins  in  the  Maypole  dance,  and  at  the 
conclusion  distributes  little  gifts  amongst  them.  They 
leave  the  stage  cheering  and  throwing  kisses.  During  the 
sports  Tankard  has  been  busy  distributing  drinks  to  the 
combatants,  boasting  of  fighting,  but  accepting  no  challenge. 
He  collapses  in  a  drunken  state  alongside  the  barrel. 


Scene  II. 

Same  as  last — front  portion  only,  disclosing  the  collapsed 
Tankard.    Enter  Cruikshank. 

Cruik.  {advancing  towards  and  addressing  Tankard) — 
What  paradox  is  this,  upon  what  plan 
Does  manhood  play  the  fool  and  quit  the  man  ? 
Endowed  with  legs  and  feet,  yet  cannot  walk. 
With  eyes  that  see  not,  tongue  that  cannot  talk, 
Despised  by  age,  by  virtue  disendowed. 
The  sport  of  hirelings  and  the  babbling  crowd ; 
By  children  scoff 'd  at,  jest  of  great  and  small. 
The  height  of  folly,  and  the  base  of  all, 

(Tapping  Tankard's  shoulder) 
Wake,  drunken  dolt,  who  boasteth  oft  to  quarrel, 
I  offer  thee  the  knighthood  of  the  barrel. 

Tank,  {wakes  up  and  hiccuping) — Thou  crimson  fool, 
now  let  a  wise  man  think, 
{Feeling  for  bowl)  But  first  111  wash  my  language  with 
a  drink.     {Collapses.) 

Cruik. — Then  am  I  showman,  for  behold  in  thee 
I  do  discern  a  strange  menagerie  ; 
Ungentle  hound,  in  sooth,  a  perfect  bear 
Whose  manners  would  disgrace  a  village  fair, 
A  camel,  for  a  three  days'  thirst  suppHed, 
A  leopard,  with  thy  striped  and  spotted  hide, 
A  snake,  that  writhes  and  wriggles  to  and  fro, 
With  legs  control-less  and  thy  head  in  tow, 
Yet  Hke  a  hog,  content  to  wade  and  wallow. 
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Unlike  a  bird,  and  yet  forsooth,  a  swallow  ; 
A  mammoth  ape,  more  fitted  for  a  cage 
To  grin  and  gape  than  soil  life's  human  stage  ; 
A  rampant  lion,  in  thy  cups  to  roar, 
But  meek  as  any  lamb  at  sight  of  gore  ; 
To-day  an  ass,  if  thou  wert  better  bred. 
To-morrow  morn,  a  sheep  with  woolly  head. 

Tank,  (again  awakes) — Go  ruddy  shepherd  with  thy 
tinkUng  bells 
And  watch  thy  flocks  amongst  the  hills  and  dells. 
Were  I  not  now  in  such  a  sorry  pUght, 
I  soon  would  put  thy  cap  and  bells  to  flight. 

Cruik. — A  Tinker  sober  is  but  coward's  slave, 
A  Tinker  drunk,  the  bravest  of  the  brave ; 
Oblivious  of  Time,  devoid  of  wit. 
Unconscious  whether  thou  dost  stand  or  sit. 
Conceited  braggart,  seething  with  abuse. 
Thy  body  is  so  tight,  thy  brains  are  loose. 

Tank. — A  champion  am  I,  but  you'll  not  fight, 
And  so  to  one  and  all  [pause)  '  good-day  '  (pause)  '  good 
night.' 

Cruik. — Good  night  to  Hfe,  love,  home,  and  duty  lost. 
To-morrow  thou  wilt  count  and  rue  the  cost. 

Cruik.   (motioning  to  peasants  at  sidewings) — Remove 
this  toper,  o'er  whose  drunken  sleep 
Perchance  someone  will  sigh,  good  Angels  weep ; 
A  wife,  despair,  with  bruised  and  broken  pride 
Discreetly  lead  her  little  ones  aside. 
And  ask,  but  ask  in  vain,  '  is  it  for  this, 
I  sealed  my  future  with  a  maiden's  kiss  ? ' 

(Exit  Tankard,   carried  out  by  peasants.) 

Cruik. — If  only  sometimes  men,  as  in  a  glass, 
Could  view  their  follies  mirrored  as  they  pass, 
How  many  vices,  now  misunderstood, 
Would  ebb,  whilst  Virtue  triumph'd  at  its  flood. 

(Exit  Cruikshank). 
J 
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Scene  III. — Royal  Gardens. 

Grotto   {at  twilight)  with  fountain  playing,  the  curfew  bell  tolls — 
as  it  ceases,  enter  Richard. 

K.  Rich. — Love  is  a  laggard,  said  she  not  '  the  dell, 
As  curfew  tolls  ?  '   and  yet  she  is  not  here ; 
Is  this  an  ambush  ?  or  a  woman's  trick 
To  lure  me  here  by  strategy  of  words 
Professing  love,  the  while  concealing  hate, 
Compel  me  cry  '  surrender,'  or  endure 
Her  laughter  mocking  folly  as  it  flies  ? 
Well,  love  claims  vassalage  of  victims  all ; 
Kings  are  its  captives  and  obedient  pay 
Their  tribute  without  stint ;  but — here  she  comes, 
I'll  steel  my  heart  against  her  sophistries. 

{Enter  A  vice.) 

Avice  (advancing) — As  true  in  love,  as  thou  art  strong 
in  war. 

K.  Rich,  (aside) — (I  will  disguise  regret,  assume  reproof.) 

K.  Rich. — What  sudden  impulse  prompts  the  fair  Avice 
To  court  dishonour  by  a  night  intrigue 
E'en  with  a  King!  for  when  hearts  fashion  guilt. 
The  stars  are  Angels'  eyes  to  witness  wrong. 
Trees  are  its  footsteps,  and  their  branches  point 
Mute  scorn  in  dark  despair.     The  leaves  have  ears 
And,  whispering  discontent,  sigh  with  regret 
O'er  broken  vows. 

Avice —  Does  love  deserve  reproach  ? 

That  daring  slander  lightly  toys  with  shame 
Nor  heeds  the  tempest  of  unrest  without, 
So  that  love's  still  small  voice  is  heard  within. 
Nor  counts  the  measure  of  its  sacrifice 
By  gain  or  loss. 

K.  Rich. —  What  mystery  is  this  ? 

Avice — Greatest  of  all,  the  mystery  of  love 
Defying  Time  and  chill  philosophy  ; 
Thus  do  I  compromise  my  own  good  name 
With  this  confession,  daring  to  avow. 
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Within  the  shadow  of  our  royal  Court, 
Affection  for  my  King,  as  passions'  slave 
Of  sinless  love. 

K.  Rich. —  Unfathomable  love, — 

Conceived  in  fear  yet  dares  defy  reproof 
And  mortgage  faith  upon  a  King's  restraint. 

Avice. — Unscathed  I  came,  unscathed  I  shall  depart. 
Though  oft  my  heart  replying  to  my  tears 
In  mute  rebellion  answered  me,  '  could'st  thou 
But  touch  his  garments'  hem  love's  wounds  were  healed.' 

K.  Rich.  —Yestere'en  in  open  Council  thou  didst  urge 
Thy  King  to  Conquest  in  a  distant  land. 
And  promised  solace  to  our  grieving  Court ; 
'Tis  a  weird  wooing  that  doth  put  aside 
The  treasure  it  hath  sought,  and  dares  to  say, 
'  I  love  thee,  therefore  thou  must  haste  away.* 

Avice — ^Thus  is  the  depth  of  my  affection  probed  ; 
I  loved  not  thee,  loved  I  not  glory  more. 
For  I  would  have  thee  King  in  act,  not  name ; 
GamaUel  with  nations  at  thy  feet 
As  children  learning  wisdom,  honour,  truth. 
With  joy  of  conquest,  fame,  and  chivalry ; 
Alas  my  zeal  outruns  me,  I  confess 
Thy  glory  makes  me  love  my  honour  less. 

K.  Rich. — Can  woman  love  like  this  in  chastity  ? 

Avice    There  lives  more  love  and  honour  unavow'd 
Than  poets  dream  of,  for  when  woman  woos 
With  unrequited  love,  conceaUng  tears. 
She  hides  her  burden  here  (heart)  and  with  seal'd  lips 
Keeps  silent  to  the  grave. 

K.  Rich.—  'Twere  better  so 

For  the  world's  morals  and  a  woman's  peace. 

Avice — What  can  men  know  of  love,  who  walk  the 
plain 
Of  their  existence  with  an  even  gait, 
And  seldom  see  its  sun  ! 

K,  Rich. —  Or  gulfs  beneath. 
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Avice — To  woman,  love  is  as  the  sun  to  life, 
The  bud,  bloom,  flower,  and  fruit  of  her  desires ; 
Uncomforted,  she  scales  each  rugged  mount 
To  view  the  promised  land  of  Hope  beyond, 
And  daring  thus  where  lesser  fears  appal. 
What  heights  achieve,  or  to  what  depths  may  fall. 

K.  Rich. — I  fain  would  learn  a  lesson  of  this  love. 
Teach  me,  I  will  its  true  disciple  be. 
And  call  thee  '  master.'  (Tries  to  kiss  her.) 

Avice  {gently  declining) —  'Twere  a  winsome  task, 

And  sweet  the  telHng  I  would  linger  o'er ; 
But  Time  retreats,  and  memories  sadly  throng. 
For  war  awaits  thee,  soon  thou  wilt  away ; 
Thus  am  I  come  to  offer  fond  '  farewell. 
And  lay  my  sad  heart's  secret  bare.     Richard  ! 
I've  loved  thee ! 

K.  Rich. —  Loved  me  ? 

Avice —  Aye  1 

K.  Rich.—  Since  ? 

Avice —  I  saw  thee  ; 

Tho'  never  until  now  knew  I  its  depths. 
And, — 'tis  too  late  ; 

K.  Rich.—  'Tis  ne'er  too  late— 

Avice —  '  Good  night.' 

K.  Rich,  {seeks  to  kiss  her) — I'll  not  release  thee, 

Avice —  By  my  pUghted  troth 

My  Hps  are  sacred  ;  but  my  heart  confess' d. 
Relenting  would  consent.     {He  kisses  her.) 

K.  Rich. —  Again  ! 

Once  more ! 

Avice — Now  is  the  exile  of  my  heart  complete, — 
Go  thou  to  glory,  I — to  banishment. 
Good-bye,  Farewell ! 

K.  Rich. —  Nay,  not  '  Farewell,'  *  good  night.' 

Avice — Farewell ! 

K.  Rich.—  Good  night ! 

Avice —  Farewell !  'twere  better  so. 
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'  For  the  world's  morals  and  a  woman's  peace/ 
Good  night !  Farewell !  (turns  to  depart.) 

K.  Rich. —  Love  is  a  paradox, 

Concealed  to-day,  disclosed  betimes  to-morrow. 
Conceived  in  joy,  deUvered  oft  in  sorrow. 

(Her  exit  is  arrested  by  the  entrance  of  E1.EANOR  and 
Margery  carrying  lighted  lanterns,  and  who  commence, 
without  observing  Richard  and  AviCE,  to  search  for 
some  lost  treasure.) 

Eleanor  (searching) — 'Twas  somewhere  here  at  noon 
that  having  sunn'd 
Myself  to  sleep  o'er  an  old  tale  of  love, 
A  raven  came,  and  fluttering  o'er  my  head. 
All  ominous  of  ill,  disturbed  my  dreams  ; 
When  I  awoke,  my  talisman  was  gone — 
Beset  with  fear  I  vainly  searched  awhile, 
Then  sought  my  couch,  disrobed,  but  could  not  find 
The  jewel'd  charm  whose  loss  forebodeth  ill. 
And  so  I  dread  the  coming  hours  of  sleep 
Unless  my  taHsman  is  found. 

Avice  (alarmed,  in  hushed  tones) — The  Queen  ! 
Now  is  my  honour  lost  unless  disguise 
Comes  to  my  aid. 

K.  Rich. —  A  King's  prerogative 

Should  shield  thee  from  dismay. 

Eleanor  (to  Margery) —  Come  hither,  child  ! 

Thou'rt  trembling  ? 

Marg. — (afraid,  having  fancied  she  heard  voices) — 

Not  with  fear,  your  Majesty, 
The  night  is  chill  and  I  am  lightly  clad. 

Avice  (to  Richard) — Fain  would  I  fly. 

K.  Rich. —  You  cannot. 

Avice —  But  I  must. 

K.  Rich. — There's  no  escape  except  the  way  you  came. 

Avice — Can  I  not  hide  ? 

K.  Rich.—  Where  ? 

Avice —  Here,  there,  anywhere  ; 

Engulf  me  Earth,  fall  rocks  and  cover  me ; 
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I^ove  that  creates,  by  the  same  breath  destroys, 
I  fear — 

K.  Rich. —      Fear  not,  thy  King  shall  succour  thee. 
Eleanor  (to  Margery) — A  sad  companion  thou,  'tis 
plain  to  see 
My  tahsman  hath  no  great  charm  for  thee. 

Marg. — I  search  with  zeal,  alas !  without  success. 
Eleanor — Thy  timid  searching  angers  my  distress, 
l/ook  near  the  fount ; 

{suddenly  stooping)  My  talisman  at  last ! 

Marg.  {seeing  Richard  and  Avice) — Thieves  !  robbers  ! 

ghosts ! 
Eleanor  {displaying  her  talisman) — I've  found  it,  have 
no  fear. 
(Advancing  towards  the  grotto,  she  sees,  but  without  recog- 
nising them,  Richard  and  AviCE.) 

Addressing  them — 

What  plot  is  this  ?  what  masqueraders  dare 

Invade  these  palace  walls,  this  Kling's  retreat  ? 

To  spy  upon  defenceless  womenkind, 

With  jaundiced  eyes. 

K.  Rich,  (throwing  his  hood  over  AviCE) — 'Tis  I,  your  son 
and  King  ! 

Eleanor  (angrily) — Son,  but  not  King,  to  prostitute 
our  State, 
Play  hide  and  seek  with  some  poor  profligate 
Who  dare  not  show  by  day  her  wanton  face, 
A  monarch's  folly  and  her  own  disgrace ; 
What  erring  maid,  or  worse,  is  captive  here. 
With  Kingly  hood  and  gown  disguising  fear 
By  earth  and  Heaven  !  (a  peal  of  thunder  is  heard). 

Avice —  Spare  me  ! 

K.  Rich. —  Peace  !  mother,  peace  ! 

lyet  fouled  tongued  hate  its  lying  slander  cease, 
If  there  is  wrong,  'twas  ventured  for  my  sake. 
When  prudence  sleeps,  compassion  should  awake. 
Let  base  suspicion  eat  its  loathsome  fill. 
To  me  unstained  she  is  a  woman  still. 
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{Wrapping  his  cloak  round  AviCE  and  effectually  shielding 
her,  Richard  leads  her  slowly,  thus  disguised  arid 
unknown,  past  EiyEANOR.) 

Eleanor — Honour  is  daring,  truth  needs  no  disguise. 
When  virtue  dons  a  mask  its  honour  dies. 
And  she  is  outlaw'd  now. 

K.  Rich. —  Not  to  her  King. 

Eleanor — She  is  dishonoured. 

K.  Rich. —  Not  with  my  keeping. 

Eleanor — She  is  disgraced. 

K.  Rich. —  Not  in  her  King's  esteem. 

(Exit  Richard  and  AviCE.) 
(Re-enter  Richard.) 
K.  Rich. — ^Madam  ! 
Eleanor —  My  son  ! 

K.  Rich. —  I  would  converse — alone. 

Eleanor  (to  Margery) — The  King  will  guardian  my 
return — good-night. 

(Exit  Margery.) 

K.  Rich. — What  folly  hath  provoked  thy  venom'd 
tongue  ? 
What  suUen  discords  blunted  reason's  wit. 
To  slander  woman's  innocence  with  guilt. 
And  label  indiscretion  as  a  crime  ? 
Shall  maHce  ever  thus  be  passion's  slave  ? 
To  stir  the  smouldering  fire  of  discontent 
Into  hot  words,  that  burn  and  brand  their  scars 
As  witnesses  of  wounds  Time  cannot  heal. 
Whoso  would  slander  let  him  first  be  just. 
Sweet  mercy  temper  zeal  with  equity ; 
Alas !  what  wrong  impUed,  what  evil  wrought, 
By  want  of  heart,  but  more  by  want  of  thought. 

Eleanor — My  son,  if  I  have  merited  reproach. 
Deserved  reproof  by  harsh  unmannered  speech, 
My  heart  relents — if  any  I  have  judged 
With  grievous  wrong,  I  grievously  repent. 
Think  not  my  heart  is  petrified  to  stone 
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Though  drops  of  sorrow  fall  to  make  it  so. 
But  anger  goaded  pride  that  my  prude  maid, 
So  circumspect  of  right,  should  see  her  King 
Divest  his  Kingship  for  a  night  intrigue. 
We  must  not  quarrel,  Richard,  you  and  I, 
For  thou  hast  been  to  me  more  than  a  son, 
And  I  would  recompense  thy  love  with  love ; 

{Advancing  affectionately  to  Richard.) 

K.  Rich. — Unworthy  of  my  people  and  my  throne, 
Loved  I  not  thee  as  King,  but  more  as  son  ; 
There  is  a  love  which  lights  a  mother's  eyes. 
Men  sometimes  need. 

Eleanor —  And  never  more  than  now. 

For  I  mistrust  these  servile  courtiers 
Who  show  excess  of  zeal  for  thy  renown. 
And  urge  thee  oversea  with  subtle  words, 
Perchance  to  barter  thy  inheritance.  (Thunder  is  heard. 

(EiyEANOR,  leaning  on  Richard,  the  lightning  suddenly 
reveals  St.  Just,  who,  fallen  to  the  ground,  leans  on 
his  left  hand,  his  right  holding  up  a  figure  of  the  Cross.) 

Eleanor — Look  !  Richard  ! 
K  Rich. —  I  see  nought. 

Eleanor  (another  flash  reveals  St.   Just) — 'Tis  there 
again ! 

Richard  and  Eleanor  advance,  lantern  in  hand,  and 
address  St.  Just.) 

K.  Rich.— Whsit  is  thy  quest  ? 

Eleanor  (shining  her  light  on  him) — What  ails  thee, 
holy  sir  ? 

K.  Rich.— Some  urgent  mission  is  afloat  to  urge 
Thy  footsteps  here  on  such  a  night  as  this. 

St.  fust — I  bear  a  message  to  his  Majesty. 

K.  Rich. — Confide  in  me,  the  message  I'll  convey. 

St.  fust — I  have  a  blessing  to  bestow  on  him. 
And  him  alone. 

K.  Rich. —  Then  bless  me,  holy  sir, 

/  am  your  king. 
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St.  Just —  Come  nearer,  nearer  still, 

That  I  may  know  thou  art  indeed  the  King. 

Eleanor — All  doubts  dismiss,  he  is  in  sooth  your  King, 
Shall  I,  his  mother,  falsely  swear  my  son  ? 

St.  Just  (looking  Heavenwards) — Then  is  my  prayer 
thrice  blessed,  in  His  good  time 
The  wrong  is  righted,  and  crooked  paths  made  straight. 

Eleanor — But  you  are  weak  and  weary, — 

St.  Just  (trying  to  rise) —  I  am  strong 

In  faith  and  hope,  though  this  frail  flesh  rebels. 

K.  Rich. — Good  father,  rest  awhile,   the  night  o'er- 
whelms, 
And  angry  storm  bolts  smite  the  trembling  earth. 
Our  Court  is  near,  I  would  convey  (seeks  to  raise  him) 
thee  there. 

St.  Just — Nay,  Time  is  passing,  I  with  Time  may  pass. 
(Taking  a  scroll  from  his  breast) — 
Take,  read,  therein  is  told  how  in  a  dream 
I  saw  a  mighty  host  from  Western  lands 
Sweep  like  a  whirlwind  through  Saladin's  hordes 
And  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  led  the  van  ; 
While  from  a  cloud  overhead,  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
With  flaming  sword  controll'd  its  destiny 
From  Victory  to  Victory,  until 
The  Conquest  o'er.  His  troubled  features  lapsed 
Into  a  smile,  and  bending  low  He  press'd 
Into  my  hand  this  figure  of  the  Cross, 
And  bade  me  rise  and  bless  King  Coeur  de  Lion. 

Eleanor — ^Then  it  was  all  a  dream  ? 

St.  Just —  When  I  awoke. 

This  Cross  beside  me  on  my  pillow  lay, 
And  thus  I  consecrate  on  bended  knee  (kneeling) 
This  Holy  Mssion  to  be  wrought  through  thee,  (pauses) 
Dost  thou  accept  the  Heaven  inspired  command  ? 
His  will  obey  ? 

K.  Rich.—    I  will. 

St.   Just —  Then  swear — 

K.  Rich. —  I  swear — 
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Eleanor — Have  I  nor  part  nor  lot  in  this  Decree  ? 

St.  Just  [slowly  rising) — A  mother  through  her  off- 
spring smiles  or  weeps, 
The  message  only  bade  me  haste  and  bless  thy  son. 

Eleanor  (pleadingly) — Bless  me  also,  holy  Father. 

St.  Just  (uprising  and  raising  both  hands  aloft) — This 
blessing  through  thy  son  shall  honour  thee. 
When  Thou  whose  Mighty  power  swayed  the  world 
From  chaos  into  order,  didst  but  shake 
The  dust  from  off  Thy  feet,  lo  land  arose. 
Thy  tears  are  seas  that  ebb  and  flow  with  Time. 
Light  came  when  Thou  didst  look,  and  darkness  fled  ; 
Thy  Face  was  turned  away,  and  daylight  died. 
A  breath — man  in  Thy  image  woke  to  life. 
And  living — fell.     But  Thy  Son  died  to  save, 
And  Christendom  repents  that  infidels 
Should  mock  His  tomb,  and  would  avenge  their  scourge  ; 
So  I  am  charged  to  bless  Thy  chosen  chief. 
Whoso  Thy  servant  blesseth  shall  be  bless'd. 
With  blessings  that  no  man  can  take  away. 

(E1.EANOR  and  Richard  kneel,  St.  Just,  his  hands  on 
Richard's  head,  blesses  him.) 

St.  Just — By  land  and  sea  God  guide  and  comfort  thee. 
Through  peril,  toil,  and  pain  God  prosper  thee, 
In  all  thy  works  and  ways  God  succour  thee. 
And  when  life's  sands  run  out  may  God  receive  thee. 
(pauses) — 

Now  is  my  task  accomplished,  and  I  lay  (indicating  his 

body) 
This  fragile  burden  at  my  Master's  feet  (pauses). 

(As  he  falls,  the  lightning  flashes  again) — 

I  see  Heaven  open,  and  I  hear  a  Voice 

Which  calls  me — calls  me — calls  me — and,  I  come. 

(Falls  back  and  expires). 
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ACT    III. 
Scene — Royal  Camp. 

Royal  tent   in   centre.     Groups   of   soldiers    idling. 

First  Sol. — I  hear  no  news  of  late  of  the  Crusades. 

Second  Sol. — But  dearth  of  tidings  surely  bodeth  ill. 

Third  Sol. — News  there's  enough,  but  none  that's 
good,  I  fear  ; 
'Tis  now  two  years  since  Christendom  equipped, 
— With  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  at  its  head,  — 
Her  best  and  bravest  to  submerge  the  Turk. 
When  triumph  on  the  venture  set  its  seal 
There  was  no  lack  of  scribes  to  chronicle 
Success,  and  fill  each  market  square  with  song. 
But  seasons  pass,  and  they  who  prophesied 
Jerusalem  had  fallen,  or  would  fall, 
With  unconcealed  dismay  now  fret  and  fume 
And  mutter  words  of  treason  t'ward  their  King. 

Fourth  Sol. — I  say  the  King  is  dead,  long  Uve  the  King. 

Fifth  Sol. — How  know  you  so  ? 

Fourth   Sol.—  The   King   is   dead, 

I  say, 
Not  coffin'd  nor  confessed  by  priest  perhaps. 
But  dead,  because  indijfferent  to  our  State. 
Has  he  known  griefs  ?  we  have  our  woes  as  well. 
Has  he  his  scars  ?  we  too  our  wounds  can  show, 
Yet  lands  are  plundered  and  we  pay  the  tax 
Of  his  ambition  by  our  poverty. 

Fifth  Sol. — Whose  rash  discourse  dare  disavow  our 
King? 
Have  any  shared  a  fight  he  did  not  dare  ? 
Or  suffered  hardship,  peril,  wrong,  when  he 
Refused  to  minister  reUef  ?  if  so 
Let  him  make  answer  boldly  or  cry  peace. 
He  hath  wrought  nobly  in  the  Sacred  Cause 
And  nobly  would  success  have  answer'd  him; 
But  jealous  minds  dissensions  sowed  until 
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He  reaped  the  harvest  of  their  discontent, 
And  clouded  by  despair  he  turned  his  face 
From  East  to  West  and  who  shall  censure  him  ? 

Sixth  Sol. — 'Tis  rumoured  he  was  shipwrecked. 

Fifth  Sol. —  Rumoured  ?   why- 

Men  have  returned  who  witnessed  it,  and  tell 
How  treasureless,  unarmed,  betrayed,  twice  wrecked. 
Forsaken,  save  a  score  of  faithful  knights. 
He  wandered  from  Aquileia's  barren  shore 
In  pilgrim  garb  which  ill  disguised  a  King. 

Sixth  Sol. — He  is  a  prisoner  then  ? 
Fifth  Sol. —  I  said  not  so. 

He  captured  was  in  very  sooth,  but  they 
Who  Hke  myself  have  fought  beside  him  know 
He'd  challenge  death  than  brook  captivity. 

Fourth  Sol. — That  comes  of  seeking  fame  so  far  afield  ; 
^Twere  better  to  have  hatched  success  near  home 
By  plot  and  plan  of  proved  fertility 
Than  brood  o'er  addled  eggs  of  strange  repute. 

Sixth  Sol. — If  he  is  free  why  does  he  not  return  ? 
If  captive  who  may  succour  him  ? 

Fourth  Sol. —  To-night 

The  harvest  moon  is  full,  yet,  in  the  spring, 
Bless'd  by  our  gracious  Queen  went  Blondel  forth 
In  minstrel  guise  to  search  through  foreign  lands 
For  tidings  of  the  King  ;   but  all  the  news 
Is  counted  dead  dry  leaves  of  hope  deferred. 

Third  Sol. — At  Court  'tis  rumoured  he  was  captive  kept 
By  Leopold  of  Austria,  then  sold 
To  Henry  Emperor  of  Germany,  but  where 
Or  why  he's  dungeoned  none  may  know,  unless 
To  fawn  and  flatter  Philip  King  of  France. 

Fourth  Sol. — There's  too  much  mystery  in  this  quest 
for  me  ; 
While  others  solve  the  riddle,  we  may  starve, 
The  pay's  the  thing. 

All —  Aye,  aye,  the  pay's  the  thing. 

Fourth  Sol. — To  each  demand  our  masters  make  reply. 
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'The  coffers  of  the  State  are  needed  for, 
The  King,'  {pauses)  which  King  ? 

(AIT) —  Aye,  aye,  which  King  ? 

Fourth  Sol. — Rewards  and  honours  are  bestowed  on 
those 
Who  offer  fealty  to  the  Count  Mortain, 
While  others  lap  skimmed  milk;  what  says  Bardolph? 

Bard. — I  serve  but  where  I  love,  and  I  confess 
I  love  not  this  Mortain. 

Third  Sol. —  Few  soldiers  do. 

And  had  I  choice  to  fight  as  I  desire, 
As  freeman,  not  as  vassal,  I  would  serve 
With  loyalty  my  King  ;  but  liege  and  lord 
Ally  to  alienate  our  servitude 
From  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  to  Mortain. 
If  therefore  these  in  their  devotion  swerve, 
How  much  more  we  who  only  wait  and  serve  ? 

{EfUer  ZnxAH,  and  Eunice,  disguised  as  a  gipsy  girl, 
carrying  a  tambourine). 

First  Sol.  {to  Z1LI.AH) — Hail,  queen  of  witchcraft. 

Zillah —  Nor  witch  nor  queen, 

But  by  the  stars  are  all  your  fortunes  seen. 

Old  Sol. — The  past  is  past,  the  future  none  can  tell, 

Zillah — But  for  the  present  ? 

Old  Sol. —  For  the  present — well 

{advancing  towards  Eunice)  Were  I  a  King,  for  some 

fair  maid  like  this, 
A  Kingdom  I  would  barter  for  a  kiss  ; 

First  Sol. — Give  place,  old  greybeard,  let  the  maid 
advance. 
And  grace  our  camp  with  music,  song,  and  dance. 

(Eunice  dances — afterwards  Royal  bugles  are  heard 
sounding  the  '  Assembly.'  Exit  Zii,i,ah  alarmed.  Sol- 
diers hastily  collect  arms  and  depart,  throwing  gifts  and 
kisses  to  Eunice.  Whilst  gathering  her  treasures,  enter 
Bertrand,  Knight  of  Normandy,  in  travel-stained 
attire.) 
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Bert. — So  please  you,  may  I  ask  ?  (Eunice,  singing  to 
herself,  hears  him  not). 

The  truth  is  plain,. 
This  maiden  treats  a  stranger  with  disdain.     (Stoops 
to  assist  her,) 

Eunice  (on  seeing  him) — Sir  ! 

Bert. — I  only  sought  to  sooner  end  your  task, 
That  you  may  grant  the  boon  I  vainly  ask. 

Eunice — What  favour  seek  you  ? 

Bert, —  Only  this,  fair  maid„ 

I've  lost  my  way  from  camp,  and  hither  stray'd, — 
I  seek  the  Court, 

Eunice  (indicating  his  attire) — A  pretty  courtier,  thou  ! 

Bert. — Though  travel-stained,  a  welcome  guest  I  trow. 

Eunice — ^You  are  a  stranger,  then  ? 

Bert. —  Not  since  I  bring 

A  message  o'er  the  sea  from  England's  King. 

Eunice — The  King  1  then  you  have  seen  his  Majesty  ? 

Bert. — Aye,  seen  and  talked  with  him. 

Eunice —  Thrice  welcome  then. 

Come,  sit  beside  me  here,  I  pray  thee,  say. 
How  fares  the  noblest  King  in  Christendom  ? 
By  whom,  why,  where,  and  how  is  he  confined  ? 
Accursed  Captivity.     Describe  his  looks, 
Recite  with  reverent  tones  his  every  word  ; 
Had  he  no  message  for  our  sorrowing  Queen  ? 

Bert. — A  message  ?  'tis  my  mission  to  convey 
A  letter  writ  by  Richard  to  the  Queen, 
Wherein  with  pregnant  words  he  tells — 

Eunice —  Tells  what  ? 

Bert. — Some   welcome   tidings,    (pauses   naively)    not 
for  gipsy  ears. 

Eunice — But  if  I  only  feign  a  gipsy's  part 
To  do  King  service,  and  assume  disguise  ? 

Bert. — Love  cannot  be  disguised ;  for  praise  or  blame 
It  glows  with  glory,  or  a  blush  of  shame. 

Eunice — /  seek  not  glory. 
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Bert. —  But  in  thee  'tis  found. 

True  love  makes  sacrifice  its  holy  ground. 

Eunice — Fm  not  in  love. 

Bert.  But  love  abides  in  thee  ; 

(looking  intently  at  her)  And,  from  the  King's  description, 

can  it  be 
Thou  art  Eunice,  whom  he  longs  to  see  ? 

Eunice  (confidentially) — Breathe  not  that  name — your 
mission  soon  will  end. 
For  our  good  Queen  at  noonday  comes  to  camp. 
Then  O  the  warm  sweet  sunshine,  and  the  joy 
Of  welcome  news. 

Bert. —  I  have  not  reaped  much  thanks. 

Eunice — You  will  anon,  when  you  dehver  up — 

Bert. — I  have  delivered — 

Eunice —  Not  the  letter  ? 

Bert.—  Aye ! 

Not  to  the  Queen,  but  to  the  Count  Mortain. 

Eunice — Mortain  ? 

Bert. —  Aye,  when  I  reached  the  Royal 

camp 
This  mom  at  daybreak,  in  her  name  the  Count 
Commanded  me  to  yield  the  scrip,  that  he 
Might  bear  it  to  the  Queen,  without  delay. 
But,  with  an  oath,  unheeding  my  protest. 
He  broke  the  seal,  and  reading,  darkly  frowned 
Then  ordered  my  arrest ;    but  when  I  show'd 
King  Richard's  ring  (shows  it)  he  sanctioned  my  release. 

Eunice — But  was  his  anger  feigned  ? 

Bert. —  In  sooth  'twas  not, 

Or  I'd  not  like  to  goad  him  at  its  flood. 

Eunice — Perchance  your  garb  ? 

Bert. —  Nay,  for  sweet  words,  like  love 

Are  ever  welcome,  howe'er  indiscreet. 
We  ask  not  plumage  gay  when  song  is  sweet 

(Sounds  of  acclamation,  and  shouts  of '  God  save  the  King  * 
are  heard  in  the  distance.) 
Eunice  (startled) — What  mean  those  words  ? 
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Bert. —  Full  well  they  manifest 

The  cup  of  John's  ambition  overflows  ; 
But  from  their  adulation  he  must  lap 
Some  dregs  of  shame — that,  whilst  they  laud  him  King, 
A  ransom  would  restore  King  Richard  here. 

Eunice — ^Then  there's  some  plot  afloat,  not  idle  fears  ? 
What  if  these  echoes  reach  our  I^ady's  ears  ? 

Bert. — Plot,  plan,  rebellion,  describe  it  as  you  will. 
By  whatsoever  name,  it  bodeth  ill. 
{as  the  sounds  draw  nearer)  But  I  must  haste  away,  though, 

as  we  part  (sighs) 
Itjseems  I've  lost  my  letter,  and — my  heart. 

(Exit  Eunice  and  Bbrtrand.) 

(Soldiers  enter  and  assemble  in  groups — enter  E1.EANOR, 
Cruikshank,  and  a  few  faithful  attendants,  who  pass, 
in  silence,  through  the  soldiers  to  the  Royal  tent.  As 
shouts  of '  Long  live  the  King '  draw  near,  enter  John 
and  AviCE  amidst  universal  acclamation.  E1.EANOR, 
standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  Royal  tent,  awaits  them. 
After  an  ominous  silence,  John  advances  and  offers  to 
conduct  E1.EANOR  to  the  King's  seat.) 

John  (to  Eleanor) — I  would  escort  you  to  the  Royal 
dais. 

Eleanor — 'Tis  the  King's  seat,  whose  presence  we  await. 

/o^n— The  King  ? 

Eleanor —  The  King  ! 

John —  Is  he  expected  here  ? 

Eleanor — He  has  arrived. 

John —  Arrived  ? 

Eleanor  And  stands  upon 

The  threshold  of  his  seat,  for  as  I  pass'd 
From  Court  to  Camp  the  joyous  echoes  rang, 
'  Long  live  the  King,' — joy  grew  contagious,  till. 
Their  eyes  veiled  by  their  hearts,  and  they  were  with 
This  King,  saw  not  his  mother  through  them  pass, 
Unheeded,  silently. 

Soldiers   (in  chorus) —  *  lyong  live  the  King.' 
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Eleanor — What  mean  those  words  ? 

John —  'Tis  but  excess  of  zeal 

That  must  o'erflow  from  freedom,  and  find  vent 
In  words  or  deeds, 

Eleanor  {in  feigned  astonishment) — Then  is  the  King 
not  here  ? 

John — I  have  not  seen  his  Majesty. 

Eleanor —  'Tis  strange 

That  in  these  days  of  rumoured  discontent, 
Words,  which  have  long  been  aUen  to  our  ears 
Should  greet  you,  swell  in  volume  when  you  pass 
But  only  then. 

John —        What  if  they  greet  me  King  ? 

Eleanor  (indignantly) — King  ? 

John —  To  manifest  through  me  their  loyalty 

To  Richard  absent. 

Eleanor—  Then  is  it  for  this 

Your  entrances  and  exits  are  made  known 
To  furnish  aid  to  Elingly  pageantry. 
And  seal  aifection  with  a  Judas  kiss  ? 
Is  it  for  this  you  mingle  with  the  crowd 
And  scatter  alms  to  sway  the  pubHc  will ; 
Disguise  your  meaning,  better  to  usurp 
The  King's  prerogative,  and  offer  bribes 
To  alienate  the  nobles  of  our  Court  ? 
Is  it  for  this  that  honours  undeserved 
Are  freely  lavished  on  unmanner'd  men, 
Who  proffered  lukewarm  service,  so  that  they 
No  longer  say,  *  the  King  is  captive,  but 
The  King  is  dead,  long  live  the  coming  King '  ? 
Though  well  you  know  he  lives  and  reigneth  still. 

(Enter  Eunice  and  Bertrand,  the  latter  in  Knight's 
armour.) 

John — I  have  no  news  of  him. 

Eleanor —  Not  any  ? 

John —  None. 

Eleanor — Received  no  messenger  ? 

K 
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John  I  nought  conceal, 

If  any  came  I  would  apprise  the  Court 
Of  his  arrival  and  the  message  tell. 

Eleanor  (to  Bejrtrand) — Sir,  unloose  your  visor.     (John 
startled  on  recognising  him). 

Eleanor —  See  you  yon  Knight  ? 

John — I  see  a  scurvy  knave,  who  came  this  morn 
With  lying  tale  and  bold  effrontery 
To  scatter  falsehoods'  dust  with  shameless  eyes 
By  a  forged  letter,  bearing  Richard's  name. 
Which,  having  read,  discerning  falsity 
I  tore  in  pieces — thus — and  in  your  name 
Commanded  his  arrest ;  but  clemency 
Prevailed,  and  set  him  free. 

Eleanor —  What  say  you,  sir  ? 

Bert. — I  am  a  Knight  of  Normandy  attached 
By  Philip  King  of  France  to  Austria's  Court, 
Whereat  I  learned  King  Coeur  de  Lion's  fate ; 
And  having  fought  beside  him  through  the  wars 
I  sought  the  tower  of  his  captivity. 
And  through  his  gaolers'  pockets  reached  their  hearts. 
Secured  an  interview,  whereat  the  King 
A  letter  wrote,  beseeching  me  to  haste 
And  yield  it  sealed  unto  your  Majesty. 

Eleanor — Then,  sir,  fulfil  your  trust. 

Bert. —  I  have. 

Eleanor —  You  have  ? 

Bert. — For  when  I  reached  the  Royal  camp  this  morn, 
The  Count  commanded  me  to  yield  the  scrip 
Which  he  would  bear  unto  your  Majesty, 
To  whom  it  was  addressed,  and, — sealed. 

Eleanor —  And  sealed  ? 

Bert. — With  the  King's  seal,  which  burned  into  his  eyes 
So  blinding  reason,  duU'd  his  ears  to  shame. 
He  broke  the  seal,  and  having  with  an  oath 
Its  contents  read,  he  rent  it  into  twain. 
And  ordered  my  arrest. 
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Eleanor  (to  John) —  Hear  you  his  words  ? 

Could  faithlessness  and  folly  further  fall  ? 

John — No  credence  give  to  this  adventurer, 
We  know  not  whence  he  came  or  whither  goes  ; 
A  spurious  Knight  of  doubtful  lineage. 
Who  would  defame  our  Court  with  perjured  words 
Bereft  of  honest  proof. 

Bert. —  This  proof  have  I, 

That  as  my  journey  lay  through  hostile  lands 
And  foreign  foes,  the  King  commanded  me 
To  copy  out  the  scrip,  whereon  he  set 
His  name  and  seal.     (Hands  letter,  secreted  in  his  armour, 

to  BlvKANOR.) 

Eleanor —  'Tis  the  King's  seal  in  sooth^ 

(opening)  And  Richard's  signature. 

(Reads  aloud)   '  By  God's  good  grace. 
Am  I  enabled  through  this  faithful  Knight 
To  send  you  greeting  in  captivity. 
I  have  no  fear  of  death,  if  God  so  wills. 
But  my  limbs  rust  in  idleness,  my  eyes 
And  ears  alert  to  every  sight  and  sound 
That  promise  help  grow  weary  with  faint  hope. 
Time  chides  delay,  and  wealth,  the  heart's  democrat, 
Could  shake  my  prison  walls  and  melt  my  chains. 
If  then  my  countrymen  desire  me  free 
I,et  ransom  without  stint  be  offered  now. 
Before  the  tide  of  their  affection  ebbs 
From  me  and  flows  to  John,  who  would  not  scorn 
To  take  it  at  its  flood  ;   on  you  and  all 
My  people  rich  and  poor,  God's  blessing  rest.' 

Eleanor — Now  is  the  truth  of  your  disguise  unmasked, 
The  motive  for  concealment  manifest. 
Your  perfidy  revealed, 

John —  Show  me  the  scrip.     (Reads.) 

Eleanor — Can  you  not  answer  make  ? 

John —  There    is    no    need, 

Occasion  does  not  warrant  it. 

Eleanor —  How  so  ? 
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John— The:  signature  is  forged. 

Eleanor —  Forged,  but  the  seal  ? 

John — By  treachery  or  theft  secured,  or  worse, 
A  Court  conspiracy  to  bolster  up 
A  King's  lost  cause. 

Eleanor —  A  King's  lost  cause  ?  then  you 

Disown  at  last  the  mummery,  the  mask 
Of  vile  deceit  that  veils  your  infamy. 
'Twere  better  so,  to  fight, — as  fight  we  must — , 
With  weapons  foilless,  than  prolong  the  strife 
With  barren  words  which  wound  but  do  not  kill, 
And  in  this  combat  you  or  I  must  fall. 

(Soldiers'   shouts  are  heard) 
'  Long  live  the  King.' 

Eleanor — ^Those  words  again  ! 

John —  Thus  they  proclaim  their  choice. 

And  offer  me  a  Kingship — England's  crown. 

Eleanor — Is  treason  then  a  trifle  that  you  dare 
Within  the  precincts  of  our  Court  accept 
A  monarch's  praises,  arrogate  the  fame 
And  title  of  a  King  ? — usurp  his  power  ? 
Away  !  you  are  no  son  of  mine  ;   but  first 
I  will  proclaim  this  message  publicly.     (Walks  slowly  to 
the  entrance  oj  tent,  letter  in  hand.) 

(The  Royal  bugle  is  blown  and  silence  Jollows). 

Royal   Marshal    (to   soldiers) — Give   ear    awhile,    her 
Majesty  commands, 
And  would  make  known  a  letter  from  the  King. 
(Chorus  oJ  Soldiers) — Which  King  ? 
Eleanor —        Your  King  and  mine — captive,  but  King. 
First  Sol. — There  is  no  King  but  John,  long  live  the 
King. 

(Shouts  are  renewed  oj  '  Long  live  the  King.') 

Second  Sol. — Too  long  have  we  been  robbed — our  rights 
confined. 
Too  long  have  we  been  ruled  by  womankind. 
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(The  noise  continues,  the  tumult  increases.  EiyEANOR, 
unable  to  make  herself  heard,  returns  to  the  tent  in  despair 
and  disgust.  John,  as  he  passes  out  through  the  soldiers, 
is  greeted  with  enthusiasm  and  shouts  of  '  Long  live  the 
King.'  Afterwards,  Ei^EANOR  passes  by  them,  slowly, 
silently,  disdainfully). 

ACT    IV. 

Scene  I. — Castle  of  Durrenstein. 

A    year  later.     Mid-day.     Richard,  in  chains,  stands  gazing 
westwards  from  the  tower  of  his  captivity.    His  guards  asleep. 

K.  Rich,  (soliloquising) — Another  day  is  passing — let 
it  pass, 
The  sands  of  Time  too  slowly  fret  the  glass 
When  captive  Hope  is  bhghted  by  despair. 
And  Ufe  and  love  lie  stricken  everyijvhere. 
Alone  in  thought,  yet  not  alone,  I  stand 
And  ever  turn  towards  my  native  land ; 
For  these  (Sleeping  guards)  must  keep  their  sometimes 

faithless  watch 
While  with  conflicting  thoughts  I  strive  to  catch 
The  sheen  of  horsemen,  though  I  champ  the  bit 
Until  a  thousand  imaged  fancies  flit. 
That  promise  succour,  till  again  I  see 
These  (Chains)  sullen  tokens  of  captivity. 
Each  gathering  night  I  look,  but  look  in  vain, 
And  with  each  dawn  renew  the  search  again ; 
The  morning  breaks,  and  hope  expectant  fills 
My  heart  with  gladness,  gilds  the  distant  hills. 
Till  pregnant  day  gives  birth  to  laughing  light. 
And  woos  with  joyous  song  retreating  night ; 
Rich  fruits,  fair  flowers  awake  and  kiss  the  sun 
With  fragrant  lips  until  its  course  is  run. 
Then  steals  the  twihght  hour  when  day  and  night 
In  voiceless  combat  rend  the  lingering  light 
Till  daylight  falls  ;  and  tracking  its  defeat 
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Night  gathers  in  its  spoils  with  noiseless  feet ; 

Apparelled,  masked,  in  dusky  armour  pall 

Night  stalks  through  cloister,  cottage,  mart  and  hall. 

Till  from  the  conflict  wounded  it  recoils. 

And  dayHght  hastens  to  divide  the  spoils. 

Then  once  again  of  its  dark  terrors  shorn 

Night  holds  sweet  converse  with  awakening  morn. 

(Richard  sinks  into  a  reverie — enter  a  peasant,  singing, 
carrying  a  waterpot  on  left  shoulder,  with  right  hand 
waving  a  scarf,  vainly  endeavouring  to  attract  from  the 
tower  her  soldier  lover's  attention — enter  Bi^ondei.,  with 
harp,  disguised  as  a  minstrel.) 

Blondel. — Fair  maid,  is  there  a  streamlet  running  near  ? 

Peasant — Aye,  at  the  foot  of  yonder  hill. 

Blondel. —  How  far  ? 

Peasant — Nigh  half  a  mile. 

Blondel —  I  fain  would  quench  my  thirst. 

Peasant — The  stream  is  free  to  all. 

Blondel —  So  is  the  sun. 

Though  oft  obscured. 

Peasant —  Are  you  a  stranger  here? 

Blondel — A  traveller  is  a  stranger  everywhere. 

Peasant — ^Not  without  welcome  if  he  has  some  skill 
With  song  and  harp. 

Blondel —  My  harp  is  tuned  to  tears. 

And  song's  sweet  chords  are  rusted  o'er  with  dust. 

Peasant — Had  I  a  cup  you  might  assuage  your  thirst 
And  cool  your  tongue  at  my  frail  pitcher's  Ups, 
If  such  a  task  becomes  a  bard  of  fame. 

Blondel — Nay,  but  a  wandering  son  of  song  am  I, 
With  love  of  legend,  books,  and  ancient  lore. 
Old  castles,  such  as  this,  around  whose  towers 
Perchance  some  history  or  mystery  clings  ? 

Peasant — Aye,  mystery  enough. 

Blondel —  Yet  truth  is  plain 

You  signal  love  that  signals  not  again. 

Peasant  {pouting) — Love  might  keep  watch. 
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Blondel —  But  love  must  sometimes  sleep. 

Peasant — Such  is  man's  creed,  but  maids  must  woo 
or  weep. 
So  take  my  pitcher  while  from  yonder  crest 
I  view  my  lover  and  (smiles)  his  royal  guest. 

Blondel — ^Then  is  some  monarch  in  the  tower  confined  ? 

Peasant — 'Tis  rumoured  so,  but  lovers  must  be  blind, 
(Offers  her  pitcher) — Now  take  and  drink. 

Blondel —  A  welcome  task  indeed. 

Peasant — Strange  what  we  venture  in  the  hour  of  need, 
(Laughs  roguishly)  For  there's  some  risk. 

Blondel —  How  so  ? 

Peasant —  Without  a  doubt 

While  you  drink  here   (points  to  pitcher's  rim)   'twill 
trickle  from  the  spout. 

Blondel — ^Then  there's  some  art  in  drinking,  as  in  song. 

Peasant — Aye  from  a  pitcher  when  the  neck  is  long. 

Blondel — I  fain  would  learn. 

Peasant —  'Tis  little  I  can  tell, 

(Taking  pitcher  in  both  hands,  shows  him  how  to  drink) 

You  take  it  so,  and  so  (drinks)  and  all  is  well. 

(Afterwards  she  turns  the  pitcher  from  right  to  left  and 
hands  it  to  Bi,ondei<,  who  turns  it  back  again  and  drinks 
where  her  lips  have  been.) 

Blondel — Behold  a  miracle,  for  lips  like  thine 
Will  surely  turn  this  water  into  wine. 

(As  he  drinks,  some  ivater  trickles  from  the  spout  on  to  him 
— peasant  laughs  boisterously,  and  Bi^ONDEiy  takes  up 
his  harp  and  commences  to  sing.) 

A    Duet. 
Blondel  sings — 

A  traveller  once  from  o'er  the  sea 
Long  sought  his  King's  captivity, 
Till  wandering  by  a  mountain  side 
A  lovelorn  peasant  he  espied, 
The  maid  was  fair. 
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Peasant —  The  minstrel  faint, 

Blondel — Her  tresses  rare. 

Peasant —  His  garb  was  quaint, 

Blondel — While  from  her  pitcher  frail  and  old. 
Peasant — He  sought  with  speech  not  over  bold, 
Blondel — His  thirst  to  quench — with  many  a  sigh 
Peasant — And  looks  a  maid  could  not  deny. 
(Both) — For  Fame  lies  not  in  wealth  or  birth, 
Kind  hearts  take  rank  of  honest  worth. 
True  love  is  King  the  whole  world  o'er, 
And  reigns  unchallenged  evermore. 

Peasant — 

A  maiden  once  her  pitcher  took 
And  filled  it  at  a  running  brook, 
Then  homeward  wending  she  espied 
A  minstrel  by  the  mountain  side, 
The  bard  was  sad, 
Blondel —  The  maiden  kind. 

Peasant — In  tatters  clad, 

Blondel —  Love  should  be  blind. 

Peasant — He  drank  full  deep  the  cooUng  draught, 
Blondel — ^More  sweet  than  wine  he  oft  had  quaff'd. 
Peasant — So,  of  a  pitcher,  love,  beware, 
Blondel — When  carried  by  a  maiden  fair. 
{Both) — For  Fame  Hes  not,  &c.,  &c.  [Exit  Peasant.) 

Blondel — Hope  dawns  again,  the  night  of  dark  despair 
Has  ushered  in  a  trail  of  trembling  Hght ; 
Perchance  the  sun  may  follow  in  its  wake 
And  warm  my  stagnant  blood  to  Ufe  again. 
Time  was  when  this  poor  peasant's  words  had  fired 
My  heart  with  frenzy,  burned  into  my  brain 
The  hope  that  now  I  view  the  towers  that  frown 
Beneath  their  eaves  at  my  beloved  King. 
Alas !  how  oft  I've  peopled  desert  wastes. 
And  seen  afar  the  bright  mirage  of  hope 
That  mocked  my  vision,  lured  me  to  explore 
Its  dead  sea  fruit  and  ashes  of  decay. 
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Still  through  the  gloom  though  faith  and  prayers  seem 
vain, 
I'll  sing  the  King's  sweet  ballad  once  again. 

(Blondel  sings  "  When  Love  and  L"  Richard,  hearing 
the  familiar  strains,  walks  to  and  fro,  looking  eagerly 
on  every  side,  doubting  their  reality.  As  the  sounds 
continue  he  at  last  exclaims — 

K.  Rich — Is  it  a  dream  ?  {listens)  or  have  these  prison  walls 
Assumed  a  fairy  splendour  to  provoke 
My  mind  to  madness  ?  God  !  is  it  for  this 
I've  borne  the  torture  of  these  many  days  ? 

Looking  from  the  tower  he  recognises  Bi^ondei*  and  exclaims . 

K.  ZetcA.— Blondel! 

Blondel —  Master ! 

K.  Rich.—  Blondel ! 

Blondel —  Master  !  at  last ! 

K.  Rich. — What  love  is  this,  that  donning  such  disguise 
Durst  venture  here  ? 

Blondel —  The  love  of  serving  thee. 

K.  Rich. — Then  speak,  good  Blondel,  speak,  for  now  it 
seems 
Some  Power  Divine  hath  plann'd  deliverance 
(Indicating  Soldiers)  And  sealed  these  watchers'  eyes 
and  ears  with  sleep. 

Blondel — Alas !  I  have  no  armoured  escort  here. 
Alone  I've  sought  thee,  for  thy  vaHant  knights 
Are  wavering  in  their  love  to  thine  and  thee. 
Bribes  breed  sedition,  and  the  serpent  doubt 
Abetted  by  the  perfidy  of  John 
Has  stung  their  loyalty.     Rude  discontent 
Sits  naked  by  their  camp  fires  unashamed. 
Conspiracy  is  rife.     Tales  told  at  night 
In  whispered  words  are  trumpeted  at  mom, 
So  that  unchallenged  men  no  longer  say 
'  The  King  is  captive,  but  the  King  is  dead  !* 

K.  Rich.— Besid  ? 
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Blondel —  To  their  hearts,  for  absence  fosters 

doubt, 
And  thou  hast  absent  been  from  us  so  long. 

K.Rich. — Then  is  captivity  a  crime  ?  must  zeal 
To  serve  my  God  pay  forfeit  with  my  crown  ? 
But  I'll  avenge  this  insolence,  and  scotch 
With  iron  heel  the  wheels  of  treachery ; 
Until  from  Arctic  shores  to  torrid  zone 
At  every  Court  shall  heralds  reproclaim 
That  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  still  is  King. 

Blondel — 'Twill  need  the  might  of  fifty  thousand  men 
To  hew  their  passage  here,  and  twice  that  sum 
To  fight  it  back  again. 

K.  Rich. —  War  hath  no  need 

To  challenge  conflict  by  its  gauntlet  now. 
Its  hour  is  past.     Let  weapons  sepulchred 
In  rusted  scabbards  rest ;  the  goddess  Gold 
Which  moulds  and  melteth  chains  could  breathe  on  these 
And  set  me  free. 

Blondel —  Can  liberty  be  bought  ? 

K.  Rich. — Aye  at  a  price  which  may  exceed  its  worth. 

Blondel — Nay,  love  and  freedom  have  already  kiss'd. 
For  here  concealed  I  bear  a  Royal  bond 
From  good  Queen  Eleanor,  as  sign  and  seal 
Of  surety  for  a  sum  to  ransom  thee. 

K.  Rich. — Was  ever  son  more  nobly  loved  than  I  ? 

Blondel —  Was  ever  monarch  more  deserving  love  ? 

(Royal  bugles  are  heard  announcing  approach  of  Henry, 
Emperor  of  Germany.) 

K.  Rich,  {indicating  Emperor) — My  Kingly  gaoler. 
Blondel —  Shall  I  speak  with  him  ? 

K.  Rich. — Thy  cloak  ill  clads  a  King's  ambassador. 
Blondel — [Disclosing  his  knight's  armour) — Beneath  its 
faded  texture  I  conceal 
My  Courtly  garments  and  my  trusty  steel. 
K.  Rich.— Thrice  faithful  Blondel— 

{As  the  sounds  grow  nearer,  soldiers  awake.  Exit  BlondeI/.) 
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First  Sol.  (drowsily) —  Shadows  creep  apace, 

Second  Sol.  (drowsily) — I've  slept ! 

Third  Sol.    (drowsily) —  And  I ! 

First  Sol.  (drowsily) —  And  I ! 

Fourth  Sol.  (drowsily) —  We  all  have  slept ! 

First  Sol. — Perchance  the  wine  was  drugged  ? 

Second  Sol. —  None  saw  us  sleep, 

So  libel  not  the  wine. 

Third  Sol. —  I  blame  the  sun. 

Its  scorching  touch  consumes  one's  energy. 

Fourth  Sol. — Nay,  it  creates  a  thirst  for  wine  to  slake, 
I  love  the  sun. 

Capt.  of  Guard —  Put  off  the  mask  of  sleep. 

The  Emperor  comes,  our  prisoner  is  safe. 

First  Sol. — Thanks  to  old  Bardolph's  chain  the  captive 
dreads, 
Which  Unking  head  and  arms  so  saves  our  heads. 


Scene  II. — ^A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Henry  with  retinue,  followed  by  Captain  of  the  Guard. 

Henry  (to  Capt.  of  Guard) — Is  the  prisoner  well  ? 

Capt.  of  Guard —  Quite,  your  Majesty, 

Though  sometimes  violent. 

Henry —  A  man  of  moods. 

He  hath  a  hon's  heart  and  body  too  ; 
Put  him  in  chains  before  he  rolls  away 
The  stone  that  caverns  his  captivity. 
(Aside)  Would  that  some  nameless  hireling  would  rid 
My  Kingdom  of  this  burden,  free  my  Court 
From  this  dark  stain,  save  that  the  brand  of  Cain 
Would  ever  haunt  me,  slave  of  tyrant  Fear. 

(Enter  Court  Attendant.) 
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Attendant    (to    Henry) — A    messenger    from    Philip, 
King  of  France.     (Enter  Messenger.) 

Henry — Welcome, — what  news  ? 

Messenger —  No  news,  your  Majesty, 

My  gracious  liege  a  message  sends. 

Henry —  Speak  on. 

Messenger — 'Tis  rumoured  at  our  Court  you  weary  of 
Your  regal  guardianship,  and  would  release 
King  Richard  for  a  ransom — but,  beware  ! 
He  is  your  captive,  hence  his  claws  are  cut ; 
But  set  the  lion  free  he'll  seek  his  prey, 
And  then — put  on  your  armour — farewell  peace. 
For  when  he  breathes,  a  whirlwind  whips  the  sea. 
He  looks,  and  Ughtning  frets  the  sullen  sky. 
He  speaks,  and  thunder  echoes  in  the  air, 
He  walks,  and  nations  whimper  at  his  feet. 
We  therefore  beg  you  slacken  not  your  zeal 
To  keep  this  restless  tyrant  caged  and  chained. 

Henry — Your  Monarch  spares  not  words. 

Messenger —  Nor  would  this  King 

Spare  vengeance  were  he  free. 

Henry —  I  fear  him  not ; 

So  tell  your  master,  France  may  purchase  peace. 
And,  with  a  nod,  spoil  this  despoiler  King, 
Take  rank  as  his  illustrious  gaoler 
By  offering  a  price — I  say  a  price 
Which  must  exceed  the  sum  I  paid — exceed, 
I  say. 

Messenger —    But  you'll  not  barter  flesh  and  blood  ? 

Henry — As  some  would  sell  a  slave,  though  he  a  King. 

Messenger    (aside) — Mercenary   monarch  ! 

Henry   (aside) —  Conceited  Courtier. 

(Exit  Messenger.) 

Attendant  (to  Henry) — A  Courier  from  King  John  ! 
Henry  (alarmed) —  King  John  ? 
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Attendant —  He  so 

Announced  himself. 

Henry —  I'll  teach  him  truth.     The  rogue, 

To  dare  defame  a  King,  discoimt  his  worth. 

{Enter  Courier.) 

Courier — His  Majesty — 
Henry —  Since  when  ? 

Courier —  Not  crowned,  perhaps, — 

Henry — Nor  shall  be  while  King  Coeur  de  I^ion  lives. 
Courier — He  rules — 

Henry —  But  does  not  reign. 

Courier —  I  say — 

Henry —  But  not 

In  a  King's  name. 

Courier   [rebuked,   hows  humbly) — May't  please  your 
Majesty, 
My  Uege  lord  John  of  England,  Count  Mortain 
Affection's  tribute  sends,  and  prays  on  him 
A  favour  you'll  bestow ;    for  strange  reports 
Assail  his  ears,  with  sorrow  wound  his  heart. 
For  rumour  saith,  your  Majesty  desires 
To  set  your  prisoner  free.     If  this  be  so. 
Have  you  assessed  the  cost  ? 

Henry —  Aye,  for  I  paid 

One  hundred  thousand  marks. 

Courier —  The  greater  cost 

By  which  you  gain  a  pawn,  but  lose  a  King. 
For  John  is  King  in  all  but  name,  avowed 
By  Bishop,  baron,  soldier,  knight  and  serf. 
Who,  when  his  Kingship  is  proclaimed,  will  pay — 

Henry — Pay  ? 

Courier —  Homage  to  your  name. 

Henry —  With  empty  purse  ! 

Courier — Thus  humbly  he  implores  on  bended  knee 
(Kneels)  As  friend.  King,  ally,  set  not  Richard  free. 
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Henry — Rise  (aside)  thou  servile  Knave  ! 

Courier  (aside) —  Unkingly  King  f 

Henry — To  Count  Mortain  my  greeting,  and  these 
words  : 
'  The  Emperor  has  pressing  need  of  gold 
But  still  preserves  his  wits  ;   if  so  the  Count, 
lyet  him  by  toil  and  tax  my  coffers  fill, 
And  he  may  dungeon  Richard  at  his  will/ 

Courier — Then  would  you  sell  ? 

Henry —  Aye,  to  Beelzebub. 

(Waves   Courier   to   depart.) 

Henry — 'Tis  the  old  tale  of  unalloyed  alarms  ; 
King's  subjects  come  and  flatter,  fawn  to  please 
With  beggared  pockets  though  with  wealth  of  words. 
But  why  should  I  play  watchdog  to  the  world 
And  sentinel  its  peace  ?  'Tis  a  poor  role  ; 
Kings  seem  bad  bargains — still  a  King's  a  King, 
And  should  command  King's  ransom,  but  if  John 
Secures  his  Kingship,  all  I  gained  is  lost. 
(To  Capt.  of  Guard)  Bring  in  the  prisoner. 

(Exit  Capt.  of  Guard.) 

I  fain  would  see 
How  Lion  Heart  endures  captivity. 

(Enter  Richard  in  chains.  As  they  meet  they  gaze  on 
each  other  in  silence.  Henry  smiles  mockingly. 
Richard  defiant.) 

K.  Rich. — Why  am  I  summoned  here  ? 

Henry —  To  gratify 

My  whim  and  will. 

K.  Rich. —  Methinks  'tis  poor  pastime 

For  a  monarch. 

Henry —  But  if  it  pleases  me  ? 

K.  Rich. — Then  you  are  poorer  still  by  my  contempt. 

Henry — Confinement    dulls   your   wits.     Here,    taste 
this  wine. 
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(Pours  out  a  glass  of  wine,  and  offers  it  to  Richard,  who, 
without  tasting,  empties  it  on  the  floor.) 

Henry — It  was  not  drugged. 

K.  Rich. —  Yes,  poisoned  by  your  touch. 

Henry — Your  manners  do  not  mend. 

K.  Rich. —  They  are  too  rent 

With  keen  adversity. 

Henry —  Philosophy 

Should  teach  restraint. 

K.  Rich. —  Philosophy  is  mute 

When  sad  hearts  break.     Do  you  desire  my  death  ? 
If  so,  I  fear  it  not,  but  let  it  come 
Not  in  some  darkly  caverned  dungeon  cell 
Where  Hfe  may  flicker  out  by  slow  degrees  ; 
But  in  fair  fight,  that  I  may  feel  the  sun 
And  westward  turn  my  face  toward  that  land 
Where  hope,  ambition,  pride,  lie  sepulchred. 
But  still  the  land  I  love — my  native  land. 
Or  does  some  darklier  purpose  darkly  brood 
To  rival  Brutus  with  a  sudden  blow, 
And  reap  historic  fame  with  infamy  ? 
If  so,  here  is  my  breast — Strike  !  Strike  !  I  say ! 
But  deeply,  lest  my  Ungering  anguish  sears 
With  torturing  madness  to  your  brain.     And  so, 
— ^Your  palsied  Hmbs  as  witnesses  of  guilt, — 
Shall  honest  men  decline  your  proffered  hand 
And  shrink  as  from  a  leper  at  your  touch. 

Henry — Do  you  dare  threaten  me  ? 

K,  Rich. —  You  have  my  words. 

Interpret  as  you  will. 

Henry —  Are  you  unscathed  ? 

Are  yotir  hands  stainless,  fingers  free  from  blood  ? 

K.  Rich. — Except  of  foemen  slain  in  open  fight. 

Henry — I  compass  not  thy  death, — Richard  alive 
Spells   more  than   Richard   dead   (eyes  him  curiously) 
methinks  you  seem 
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More  lank  and  lean  perhaps,  but  still  a  King, 
Worth  a  King's  ransom. 

K.  Rich.—  God  of  right  and  truth  ! 

How  long  must  I  endure  this  tyranny  ? 
Have  I  survived  war,  wounds,  and  plague  for  this, 
To  be  weighed,  priced,  and  bartered  like  a  slave  ? 
Behold  it  earth  !  bear  witness  Heaven  !  in  name, 
In  all — in  everything — except  these  chains, 
I,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  still  am  King, 
And  who  shall  say  me  nay  ? 

Henry  {with  mingled  awe  and  admiration) — In  very  sooth 
Thou  art  indeed  a  King,  in  name  and  fame. 
But  nobler  still — King  in  adversity. 
Richard,  I  do  relent  my  harsh  decrees. 
And  to  compound  my  faults,  would  set  you  free. 

K.  Rich,  (startled)— Viee  ? 

Henry —  For  a  sum — 

K.  Rich. —  A  sum  ? 

Henry —  Of  one — 

K.  Rich.—  Of  one  ? 

Henry — Hundred  and  fifty  thousand  marks. 

K.  Rich.—  Mocker ! 

You  scourge  with  insolence  my  poverty. 

Henry — I  have  earned  condemnation,  but  not  now  ; 
If  others  you  have  wronged,  they  are  avenged. 
If  they  have  suffered,  you  have  borne  your  share. 
Purged  your  offences  as  a  man  and  King. 
Success  breeds  jealousy ;    and  Christian  Kings 
Conspire  to  keep  you  captive  and  discrowned. 
But  for  this  sum  I  swear  to  set  you  free, 
And  come  their  courtiers  with  sheaves  of  gold 
I  will  not  yield — what  say  you  to  the  bond  ? 

K.  Rich. — Must  I,  a  King,  confess  my  beggary  ? 

Henry — Nay,  rich  in  worldly  fame. 

K.  Rich. —  Poor  in  its  greed. 

Henry — A  dowerless  King  dethroned  is  poor  indeed. 
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Attendant    (to   Henry) — A   Knight   from    England's 

Queen  an  audience  craves. 
Henry — Give  him  fair  welcome.     (Exit  Attendant.) 
(To  Soldiers)  Guards,  screen  your  prisoner ! 

(They  close  round  and  hide  Richard.) 
(Enter  Blondel.) 

Henry— Oom.^   you,    sir   Knight,    from   good   Queen 
•    Eleanor  ? 

Blond. — I  do,  your  Majesty,  in  prayer,  faith,  hope 
You  will  interpret  graciously  her  needs. 
And  generously   make   answer  to   this   scroll   (unfolds 

parchment) 
Wherein  she  offers  fifty  thousand  marks 
And  gives  her  bond  for  fifty  thousand  more 
That  Richard  may  be  free. 

Henry —  Show  me  the  bond  ! 

Blond,  (hands  it) — Sealed  by  a  mother's  tears,  weeping 
her  son. 

Henry — Then  she  hath  need  of  him. 

Blond. —  So  have  we  all. 

If  ever  England  craved  a  helmsman  strong 
She  needs  one  now. 

Henry —  How  much  you  love  him  ! 

Blond. — ^Not  I  alone — within  our  island  home 
Ten  thousand  thousand  at  his  look  would  fall 
And  worship,  were  he  free. 

Henry —  If  I  refuse  ? 

Blond. — Reap  a  Queen's  anger  and  a  mother's  hate. 

Henry — You  answer  frankly. 

Blond.  I  was  early  taught 

To  speak  truth  without  fear. 

Henry —  Before  your  lords  ? 

Blond. — Before  Kings. 

Henry  (to  soldiers  to  disclose  Richard) — Then  tell  it 
your  King  helmsman  now — 

I. 
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Blond. — Master ! 

K.  Rich.—  Blondel ! 

Henry —  That  I  accept  this  bond  {pauses) 

With  hostages  for  fifty  thousand  more. 

Blond. — I  will  a  hostage  be  ! 

Eunice  {disguised  as  one  of  Henry's  guards,  steps  from 

the  ranks) —  Nay  I — our  King 

Hath  need  of  thee  {consternation). 

Henry  {alarmed) —  What  treachery  is  this  ? 

Eunice — None,   your  Majesty.     {Disclosing  her  face, 
Richard  recognises  her.) 

K.  Rich,  {with  astonished  emotion) — Eunice  ! 

Eunice —  My  King  ! 

Henry — What  traitor  have  we  here  ? 

Eunice —  Say  not  traitor, 

Hear  me  !  I  am  a  maid  from  England's  Court 
{Indicating  her  soldier's  dress)  Whom  loyalty  and  love 

have  thus  transformed. 
My  father  was  a  Knight  of  Durrenstein 
But  served  your  Majesty  in  France,  until 
Foul  treachery  took  hue  and  shape  as  friend. 
And  he  was  slain,  whilst  I  from  death  was  saved 
By  this  good  King.     Then  with  the  sad  Crusades 
Came  doubt — the  news  that  he  was  captive  here  ; 
So,  in  Knight's  armour  dress'd  I  joined  your  guards 
That  I  might  look  upon  my  King,  and  live. 
Thus  I  beseech,  implore  you  let  me  stay 
As  hostage  till  his  ransom  is  redeemed. 

Blond. — 'Tis  mine  to  serve,  by  right ! 

Eunice —  Nay,  mine  by  love  ! 

Blond. — I  am  an  honourable  man — 

Eunice —  And  I 

A  maid  of  Honour. 

Blond. —  Strong,  and  could  suffer. 

Eunice — A  woman,  yet  not  frail, — look  at  these  arms 
How  strong  to  challenge  torture  without  tears. 
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Henry — What  say  you,  Richard,  which  shall  succour 
you  ? 

K.  Rich. — I'd  rather  end  my  days  in  anguish  here 
Than  purchase  freedom  by  such  sacrifice. 

Henry — Unloose  the  prisoner's  chains ! 

Eunice —  Most  noble  King  ! 

Henry — I  will  accept — 

Eunice —  Me ! 

Blond.—  Me ! 

Henry —  The  King's  own  bond. 

Eunice — God  bless  your  Majesty  ! 

Blond. —  Heaven  prosper  thee. 

Henry  {to  Capt.  of  Guard) — Prepare  a  royal  guard, 
the  King  is  free. 
From  Court  and  Camp  let  acclamations  ring 
For  Richard  Coeur  de  lyion,  England's  King. 

K.  Rich. — I  need  no  escort,  let  who  will  assail. 
Give  me  a  suit  of  black  unburnished  mail 
To  cloak  my  Kingship,  shield  from  prying  eyes 
A  King's  dishonour  with  a  Knight's  disguise. 

Henry  (looking  towards  Eunice  and  Bi^ondeIv) — Say 
not  dishonour,  loyalty  and  love 
Can  honour  even  Kings.     Farewell  Richard  ! 

K.  Rich. — Farewell !    yet  not  farewell — ^the   haunted 
mind 
Will  sometimes  brood  o'er  what  it  leaves  behind, 
Lips  sigh  *  Farewell,"  hearts  feign  sincere  regret 
And  strive  to  stifle  aU  they  would  forget ; 
For  memories  dark,  with  Time  oft  darklier  grow. 
Unchallenged  come, — then  challenged  w^iU  not  go. 
Until  Hope  dawns  at  last,  joy  conquers  pain. 
And  banished  love  returns  with  smiles  again. 
Be  this  my  heart's  endeavour,  this  my  aim. 
Remembering  thee,  forgetting  all  the  shame 
That,  bHnding  reason,  wrought  a  nation's  wrong, 
And  nursed  t'ward  me  ingratitude  so  long. 
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Thus  may  I  live  when  these  dark  hours  are  past- 

So  blessing  freedom,  blessing  thee  at  last. 

I  go — save  for  a  faithful  few — alone 

To  claim  my  Kingly  birthright  and,  my  throne ; 

My  countrymen,  rejoice  !  Your  Kling  is  free  I 

With  love,  faith,  hope,  I  look — I  come  to  thee. 


ACT    V. 
THE  PLAY  CONCLUDES. 

Scene — Winchester    Cathedral, 

Brilliant  assemblage  for  Coronation  ceremony.  John  is  just 
about  to  be  crowned,  when  in  answer  to  the  Herald's  challenge  of  any 
disputant  to  the  throne,  Richard  {disguised  as  a  Black  Knight) 
answers  the  challenge  ;  angry  tumuli  ensues — he  raises  his  visor, 
and  discloses  his  identity.  Being  at  once  recognised,  anger  gives 
way  to  jubilation,  and  he  is  hailed  with  shouts  of  joy  and  welcome. 
John,  Avice,  and  a  few  adherents  hurriedly  leave,  whilst  Richard 
is  fittingly  re-crowned. 
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A  Gift — Recalling  Love  Long  Past. 

HOW  coldly  lies  the  written  page — 
For  words  can  scarce  reveal  a  part 
Of  passions  love  would  fain  conceal, 
Unwritten  language  of  the  heart. 

When  first  I  viewed  this  gift — designed 
By  thee  to  bless  my  Natal  day, 

My  foolish  heart  rebelled  again 
With  wayward  words  as  if  to  say, 

'  Take  back  thy  gift,  I  would  not  have 
Its  presence  darken  my  despair. 
For  my  sad  heart  must  break  or  tell 
The  sorrow  message  written  there. 

'  Why  stir  dead  memories  into  life  ! 
Rewake  the  love  thou  didst  create ! 
I  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well 
And  learned  the  lesson  all  too  late.' 

Yet  love  rebels  with  passions'  power 
Hate  seeks  to  stifle,  but  in  vain, 

With  each  succeeding  tidal  flow 
Its  scattered  wrecks  return  again. 

Alas !  thy  chains  unbidden  bind 

My  thoughts,  unwilling  prisoners  stiU, 

The  watch-tower  of  my  heart  resigns 
Its  keeping  to  thy  sovereign  will. 
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I  see  thy  face,  and  hear  thy  voice, 
I  feel  thy  loving  hand  in  mine, 

Yet  write  the  language  of  despair 
That  I  must  all  my  love  resign. 

Thy  voice  retains  its  sweetness  still, 
Thine  eyes  the  look  of  other  years, 

When  love  assumed  command,  and  toyed 
My  captive  heart  with  doubting  fears. 

Though  other  eyes  have  watched  for  thee. 
And  looked — nor  vainly  into  thine. 

Though  other  hands  have  claspt  thine  own, 
And  claimed  the  love  that  once  was  mine. 


Where'er  I  wander  thou  wilt  be, 
Whate'er  of  fortune  be  my  lot ; 

Afar  and  near,  on  land  or  sea. 

My  heart  shall  still  '  forget  thee  not.' 

It  needed  not  a  gift  like  this 

To  bid  remembrance  flow  to  thee, 

I  could  not — if  I  would — forget 
AU  thou  art,  and  hast  been  to  me. 

Whatever  sorrows  I  have  known, 

Whate'er  of  griefs  'twere  mine  to  tell, 

*Tis  sweet  amid  life's  desert  wastes 
To  find  in  thee  love's  springing  well. 
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A  Lifeboat  Rescue. 

A  WRECK  ! — a    twilight   message — brave   men    to 
action  leap 
To  launch  the  lifeboat,  dare  the  storm,  and  battle 
with  the  deep, 
The  tempest  rages,  snowclouds  swirl,  fierce  waters  howl 

and  hiss, 
God  guard  and  guide  the  Ufeboatmen  through  such  a 
sea  as  this. 

Outspake  the  gallant  skipper  then,  "  pull  hard,  my 
comrades,  pull. 

For  vaUant  men  are  dying  there  on  yonder  battered  hull," 

Brave  hearts  allied  to  wilUng  hands  essay  the  death- 
flung  task, 

"  Can  aught  survive  the  surging  sea  !"  the  watchers 
whispering  ask  ? 

Again ! — and  yet  again  ! — the  boat  is  bafiled,  driven 

back. 
The  sullen  waves  o'erwhelm,  engulf  the  plunging  Ufe- 

boat's  track, 
But  nought  can  check  its  seething  prow,  or  daunt  the 

gallant  crew, 
"  What  men  have  done  in  olden  days,"  they  said,  *'  well 

die  or  do." 

And  still  it  challenges  the  sea,  and  ploughs  the  waves, 

until 
The  wreck  is  reached,  a  Ufeline  cast,  and  fastened  with 

a  will, 
'Tis  done,  the  treacherous  peril  past,  the  toilsome  danger 

braved. 
And  stricken  hearts  are  moved  to  cheer — the  saviours 

and — the  saved. 
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So  hush  your  vain  repinings ;    craven  hearted,  banish 

fears. 
For  joy  o'erflowing  mingles  now  with  sorrow's  anxious 

tears. 
In  city,  cottage,  mart  and  hall,  the  gallant  deed  unfold. 
For  men  are  men  of  daring  still,  as  in  the  days  of  old. 

Unfurl  the  flag  of  glory,  let  it  flutter  through  the  land. 
That  rich  and  poor,  the  old  and  young,  may  know  and 

understand 
How  day  and  night,  through  storm  and  calm,  these  heroes 

of  the  sea 
Preserve  our  country's    honour    bright — proclaim  her 

chivalry. 


Napoleon  and  the  Abbot. 

THE    shaded    lights   enhanced    the    gloom 
Within  a  hall  of  regal  state, 
Where,  undisturbed  by  festive  rites, 
The  Emperor  and  an  Abbot  sate. 

Grim  darkness  smote  the  fretted  pall, 
No  star  illumed  the  chequered  sky, 

With  angry  dirge  the  tempest  moaned. 
The  lowering  clouds  frowned  darkly  by. 

But  gloomier  than  avenging  storms 
Are  doubting  hearts  by  fears  opprest, 

And  wilder  far  than  tameless  winds 
Rebels  the  storm-rent  soul's  unrest. 

And  on  that  night  the  Emperor's  brow 
Was  rife  with  unconcealed  disdain  ; 

Ambition  sought  what  Fame  desired, 
His  restless  heart  rebelled  again. 
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For  in  his  youth's  proud  dreams  he  saw 
A  host  of  suppliant  nations  meet, 

To  render  homage  to  the  might 
And  glory  of  his  kingly  seat. 

And  now  his  fame  through  many  lands 
Was  borne  by  conquest,  writ  in  blood, 

Proud  nations  now  submissive  lay 
Where  once  all  free  and  fair  they  stood. 

But  one — unbowed  by  burdening  fears — 
A  distant  land  of  serfs  and  snows. 

Defied  his  power,  and  disturbed 
The  sweets  of  victory's  repose. 

Thus  goaded  by  rebellious  pride, 

The  Emperor,  pregnant  with  success, 

Had  summoned  Gaul  to  gather  then 
Her  strength  in  all  its  mightiness. 

But  oft  of  late  came  anxious  friends. 
Perplexed  with  doubt,  opprest  with  pain, 

To  wean  him  from  his  erring  self 
With  sager  counsels,  but  in  vain. 

And  last  of  all  an  Abbot  came. 
Allied  to  his  own  kindred  Hue, 

A  goodly  priest,  who  spared  no  words 
To  counsel  by  the  writ  Divine. 

And  thus  with  many  a  secret  prayer, 
His  hand  upon  the  Holy  Book, 

The  good  man  oft  reproved  his  liege. 
With  faltering  voice  and  pleading  look. 

Yet  still  the  Emperor's  sullen  brow 
Revealed  the  spirit  unsubdued, 

His  rude  discourteous  answers  shook 
The  Abbot's  grave  disquietude. 
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Thus  far  into  the  night  they  talked, 
The  saintly  priest,  the  man  of  blood. 

Until  the  Emperor  strode  apart, 

And  beckoning  where  the  Abbot  stood, 

He  threw  the  window  open  wide, 

And  said,  in  tones  subdued,  but  stern, 

'  Sir  Abbot,  gaze  upon  the  sky 
And  see  if  thou  canst  aught  discern.' 

The  priest  surveyed  the  starless  night 
Where  all  was  dreary,  dark,  and  stiU, 

And  answered  '  Naught  I  see,  my  lord, 
Except  the  clouds,  foreboding  ill.' 

The  Emperor,  silent,  stood  awhile, 

Then  pointing  through  the  gloom  afar, 

RepHed,  '  where  thou  canst  nought  discern, 
Undimmed  through  all — I  see  a  star.' 

Then,  turning  to  the  Priest,  he  said, 
'  Good  man,  thou  hast  my  answer  now, 
Go,  pray  for  those  who  need  thy  prayers, 
Keep  for  the  sick  the  Church's  vow.' 

Thus  faith  unfaltering  sought  to  pierce 
The  future  fraught  with  hope  and  fear. 

Beyond  the  gloom  he  deemed  he  saw 
His  glory-star  shine  bright  and  clear. 

And  thus  men  ever  must  aspire. 

Whose  labours  called  to  greatness  are  ; 

And  they  to  whom  Fame's  voices  call 

Shall  see,  through  faith,  hope's  guiding  star. 
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Jubilee  Commemoration  Ode,  1887. 


VICTORIA!   Empress  Queen,  beloved, 
All  hearts  rebound  to  thee 
In  loyal  praise  and  loving  song, 
To  sing  thy  Jubilee ; 
From  rural  heath  and  city  throng 

Proud  Albion  wakes  to  sing, 
From  Scotland's  heights  and  Erin's  homes 
One  chorus  sweet  shall  ring — 

"Hail!  hail!  Victoria! 

Britannia's  song  has  been 
On  land  and  sea,  and  still  shall  be, 

*  Our  country  and  our  Queen.'  " 

O'er  pathless  seas  ;    afar,  yet  near, 

Canadian  voices  blend 
With  Australasian  hearts,  so  true 

To  succour  and  defend  ; 
From  India's  loyal  countless  hosts. 

And  Afric's  dusky  kings, 
From  boundless  Oceana's  isles 

The  swelUng  paean  rings — 

Refrain. 

From  children's  voices  lisping  sweet. 

And  loving  hearts  of  youth. 
From  manhood's  sterner  tones,  the  song 

Of  freedom,  love,  and  truth 
Awakes  a  nation's  patriot  pride 

Victoria's  praise  to  sing. 
From  every  country,  creed,  and  cUme 

One  grand  refrain  shall  ring — 

Refrain. 
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The  Poet's  Hour. 


THIS  is  the  poet's  hour  ;    to  this  belong 
Half  the  world's  mysteries  ;   this  is  the  time 
Of  untaught  metre  and  untutored  rhj^me 
That  chant  the  grand  sweet  melody  of  song. 

How  still  the  night  is  !  and  how  weird  the  scene ! 
The  winds  are  silent,  trees  in  whispers  speak, 
And  where  the  church  tower  rears  its  ivied  peak 

The  trembhng  stars  unclouded  glance  between. 

The  moon  proclaims  her  proud  luxuriant  reign, 
Uncounted  stars  reflect  the  encircling  Hght, 
lyike  sentinels  upon  the  queen  of  night 

With  ghttering  robes  they  follow  in  her  train. 

O  lovely  night !  of  life  a  thing  apart, 
And  yet  how  near,  wherein  at  evenfall, 
We  seem  to  hear  famiUar  voices  call 

With  welcome  solace  to  the  weary  heart. 

On  such  a  night  as  this,  theme  urging  theme, 
My  thoughts  go  back  to  other  scenes  and  years. 
Where  lovelight  lingers,  still  where  memory  rears 

The  broken  hopes  of  youth's  ambitious  dream. 

There  is  a  beauty  in  the  lambent  light 
Reflected  where  the  winding  river  bends, 
That  saddens  e'en  the  loveHness  it  lends 

One  fair  sweet  face  that  watches  with  the  night. 
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For  one  this  night  will  sorrow,  sigh,  and  weep — 
Weep  with  regrets,  unwelcome,  and  in  vain 
For  love  that  was,  but  will  not  come  again — 

Conflicting  hopes  and  thoughts  that  harrow  sleep. 


And  for  her  sake  let  no  rebellious  mirth 

Unloose  its  bridled  tongue,  and  for  her  sake 
Let  no   unhallowed   memory   awake 

The  travail  of  the  sad  heart's  treasured  worth. 


But  my  thoughts  wander,  the  familiar  spot 
Through  haunting  memory  fills  my  fancy  still 
The  past — the  captive  past — for  good  or  ill, 

Is  ever  present,  nor  wiU  be  forgot. 


O  aching  heart,  be  still !  O  passions,  rest  1 
For  one  brief  hour  let  peace  unchallenged  bear 
A  solace  for  the  travail  of  despair, 

That  riots  in  the  conflict  of  unrest. 


Not  in  the  perfumed  breath  of  idle  praise 
Which  fawns  to  flatter,  seeking  but  to  please 
And  lull  the  soul  to  that  dull  fatal  ease. 

Which  stills  its  song,  and  dims  its  stirring  lays. 

Unwritten  words  ;   thoughts,  feelings  unexprest, 
A  language  of  the  heart  the  poet  knows, 
A  glory  even  Art  cannot  disclose — 

These  are  the  poet's  joys,  and  these  are  best. 
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To  Nora. 

(Impromptu — written  in   a   child's   album.) 

Were  I  a  child  ! 
HROUGH  Summer's  sunny  days,  or  wintry  weather. 

Your  playmate  I  would  be,  and  gladly  roam 
By  vale  and  hill — just  you  and  I  together. 


Were  I  a  fairy  \ 
No  sorrow  should   assail,   nor  hatred  wrong. 

Love's  fadeless  flowers  I'd  garland  for  your   brow. 
Fill  all  your  years  with  sunshine,  love,  and  song. 

Were  I  a  knight  t 
I'd  slay  the  Dragon  Hate,  and  at  your  feet 

Lay  the  proud  victor's  spoils,  nor  heed  the  wounds 
That  blest  by  thee  would  make  my  joys  complete. 

Were  I  a  King  I 
I'd  brook  no  rival  to  my  kingly  throne. 

With  silvern  sceptre  you  would  be  my  queen, 
To  rule  o'er  hearts  as  faithful  as  your  own. 

But  I'm  a  man  ! 
My  dreams  of  other  joys  must  therefore  end. 

Still  loving  thee,  content  am  I  to  be 
Through  changing  years  your  changeless  loyal  friend. 
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There  was  a  Time. 

(Reflections  of  a  derelict.) 

THERE  was  a  time,   when  conscience  bade  farewell 
To  life  and  love, — the  life  I  loved  so  well, — 
To  years  it  harrows  memory  to  recall 
Whose  desolation  tells  how  great  the  fall 
Youth,  hopes,  and  all  love's  heritage  sustained. 
Debased,   dethroned,  where  once  ambition  reigned  ; 
My  pride  would  stifle  and  subdue  the  moan 
Revealing  what  I  was,  and  now  am  grown  ; 
But  why  conceal  the  past !     I  will  confess. 
Though  none  may  pity,  succour  my  distress  ; 
Nor  in  my  sufferings  aught  of  worth  discern, 
Yet  through  my  vices  some  new  virtues  learn. 

There  was  a  time,  when  Eden's  beauties  smiled 
Through  childhood's  gates  of  gladness  undefiled. 
Years   when   the   heart's   desires — unbridled — free, 
Threw  wide  the  gates  of  Paradise  to  me, 
When  all  the  world  with  pleasures  seemed  aglow. 
Unheeding  aught  that  rends  or  wounds  with  woe. 
The  changing  years  revealed  no  change  of  joys. 
Fame,  glory,  honour,  were  as  childhood's  toys 
Enjoyed  in  fitful  moods,   then  tossed  aside. 
To  ebb  and  flow  on  pleasure's  wayward  tide. 
It  soothes  sometimes  in  sorrow  to  recall 
A  time  when  first  we  loved,  and,  loved  by  all,    ' 
Attuned  each  act  to  deify  the  soul 
Which  lives  to  God,  and  heeds  no  other  goal ; 
And  ever  though  a  chasm  intervenes. 
Engulfing  Hfe  through  all  its  varying  scenes 
Of  folly,  passion,  fame,  revenge,  and  hate, 
I  chide — rebuke — the  past,  alas  !  too  late 
To  be  redeemed ;    the  heart's  undying  past 
lyives  ever  to  ennoble  or  to  blast, 
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And  I  its  curse  inherit ;    one  by  one 
Its  transient  beauties  fade  till  all  are  gone, 
Their  mocking  memories  through  the  seasons  call, 
What  once  allured,  enchanted — now  appal. 

There  was  a  time,  when — Fame  enthroned  as  Eling — 

Youth  sought  to  cHmb  where  glory's  tendrils  cling. 

Content — though  unapplauded — to  receive 

The  crown  of  laurels  young  hearts  fondly  weave 

In  fancy's  triumph  at  the  shrine  of  fame. 

And  plant,  and  sow,  to  reap  a  glorious  name. 

Through  gathering  years  there  gleams  a  beckoning  Hght, 

To  which  ambition  soars  with  wajrvvard  flight, 

Through  fancy's  realms  we  press  to  grasp  the  prize, 

And  live  in  dreams  what  sterner  life  denies  ; 

Youth  is  all  glory — age  the  second  birth 

Of  vain  repinings,  unrequited  worth. 

But  woe's  avenging  blasts  have  swept  away 

The  Kingly  hopes  which  held  unchallenged  sway 

Within  my  breast,  and  gathering  years  have  spread 

A  pathless  maze  my  spirit  fears  to  tread  ; 

I/ife's   sunshine   hides   within   the   gathering   gloom. 

Fame's  faded  flowers  reveal  ambition's  doom. 

No  more  their  cherished  fragrance  scents  the  air. 

But  yet  the  heart  desires  to  linger  there. 

Content  to  grasp  each  flower  that  revives. 

And  cherish  hope  if  but  one  bloom  survives. 

There  was   a  time — embittered  thoughts  recall, 
Reprobing  wounds  which  harrow  most  of  all, 
A  time  my  heart  would  banish,  fain  forget, 
With  shame  unblighted,  torches  of  regret 
Rekindle — fire  the  visionary  past 
Revealing  wounds  surviving  still  to  blast 
A  love,  till  then  to  hatred's  birth  unknown. 
Content  to  worship — servile,  at  its  throne. 
And  love  rejoiced — the  love  of  passions  pure 
Rekindling  hearts  to  suffer  and  endure ; 
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Not  the  false  love  of  fickleness  and  change. 
But  a  compelHng  fire — unearthly,  strange. 
Controlling  every  act,  word,  deed,  and  thought. 
Consuming  Hfe  in  love  as  summer's  drought ; 
Earth  seemed  a  desert,  and  her  soul  a  fount 
Whereat  to  quench  affection's  thirst,  and  mount 
Above  the  tide  of  suffering,  dismay. 
And  shattered  fives  whose  wrecks  around  me  lay ; 
But  as  I  gazed,  and  felt  the  welcome  dart 
Of  love  replying  to  my  restless  heart, 
I  saw  affliction's  chastening  clouds  ahght. 
And  veil  the  beauty  sorrow  could  not  bfight ;  ' 
There,  where  my  soul  had  fingered  in  its  spring. 
With  joys  o'erflowing — only  love  can  bring, 
I  saw  her  mirrored  brightness  melt  away. 
As  night  subdues  the  roseate  hues  of  day ; 
Untn  pain's  deepening  shadows  fingered  there, 
And  banished  hope  to  darkness,  death,  despair. 

There  was  a  time,  when  I  first  stood  upon 

The  broadening  bridge  of  fife,  where  one  by  one 

Its  arches  faded  into  gathering  night, 

I  looked — ^but  looked  in  vain — no  star  nor  fight 

Was  there  to  gtude  my  footsteps,  nor  inspire 

My  lukewarm  soul  with  loftier  desire ; 

The  heedless  crowds  pressed  on ;    I  stood  alone. 

Nor  mingled  with  them,  for  the  world  had  grown 

A  dreary  wilderness,  and  human  fife 

Assumed  the  tumult  of  contending  strife ; 

I  felt  my  birthright's  heritage  defiled. 

Its  cherished  treasured  memories  reviled ; 

And  in  that  evil  hour,  my  brain  o'erwrought 

With  violent  emotions,  came  the  thought 

Of  heU-born  passions — hatred — scorn  combined 

To  deify  the  wrong,  defy  mankind. 

Thus  have  I  fived,  denying  virtues'  worth, 

Revifing  love,  exulting  in  the  birth 

Of  every  sound  reteUing  human  woe. 

And  welcoming  hate's  desolating  foe. 

M 
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But  now  the  strife  is  o'er  ;    defeat,  despair 
O'erwhelm  my  soul,  deride  each  barren  prayer  ; 
I  mocked  the  world,  but  baffled  in  return, 
I  feel  the  world  has  mocked  me,  and  I  burn 
To  crush  the  memory  of  a  venomed  past ; 
'Tis  vain — it  Hves,  and  will  Hve  to  the  last. 
My  back  is  bent,  but  not  with  burdening  years, 
My  cheeks  are  furrowed — though  defying  tears. 
The  curtain  falls,  the  tragedy  is  o'er. 
The  stalls  are  silent — gaily  thronged  before ; 
The  actors  disappear,  the  play  is  done, 
Applauders  and  applauded — all  are  gone. 
And  I  am  left,  poor,  friendless,  and  alone, 
To  quit  life's  stage — dishonoured,  and  unknown. 


Hide  those  Regrets. 

HIDE  those  regrets,  forbear  to  bid  me  grieve, 
No  sorrow  shall  from  thee  my  heart  estrange, 
Nor  deem  me  cold,  unheeding,  for,  believe 
Among  the  changing,  one  will  never  change. 

Long  have  I  loved  thee,  and  will  love  thee  still, 
Though  jealous  tongues  may  whisper  to  defame. 

And  seek  to  blight  by  real  or  fancied  ill, 
Thy  virtues  rare  they  cannot  share  nor  claim. 

Why  heed  their  slanders,  who  with  Judas  kiss 
Would  fawn  to-day,  to-morrow  faithless  be ! 

Rejoicing  at  the  promised  dawn  of  bliss, 
But  with  the  night  of  sorrow — turn  and  flee  ; 

Too  prone  to  chide,  yet  feeling  no  regret. 
By  love  untaught,  they  counsel  how  to  live, 

Rebuking  what  the  godly  should  forget. 
Reviling  where  the  Master  saith  "  Forgive." 
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Time  was  when  love  was  parent  to  desire. 
Its  offspring  friendship — nurtured  as  an  art 

By  which  the  baser  natures  oft  aspire 
To  coin  deceit,  and  play  a  traitor's  part. 

Presumption  is  not  folly — 'tis  a  crime 
When  linked  to  hatred,  daring  to  defame 

With  guilt  the  barriers  erring  youth  must  climb. 
And  bhght  regrets  with  undeserving  blame. 

I  would  not  plead  for  vice  a  gilded  name, 
Or  deck  the  guilty  head  with  virtue's  crown. 

Nor  mingle  with  my  song  the  transient  fame 
Of  those  who  err  to  win  a  brief  renown. 

There  lives  no  love  without  a  frenzied  doubt. 
Nor  joy  unbittered  by  no  jealous  pang, 

No  strength  so  strong  that  hatred  may  not  rout, 
Nor  pleasure  free  from  envy's-  poisoned  fang. 

Though  some  desert  thee,  I  will  not  forsake. 

Though  others  leave  thee,  I'll  not  love  thee  less ; 

There  is  a  strength  misfortune  cannot  shake, 
A  pride  that  succours  outcast  loneliness. 

Fair  play's  a  jewel,  and  a  jewel  fair 

Will  brighter  shine  with  virtue's  constant  use. 

Unworn,  its  beauty  dulls  with  jealous  care. 
Rusts  with  neglect,  and  deadens  with  abuse. 

Go,  craven  crowd,  and  cruel  babblers  go, 
lyCt  him  among  you  sinless  cast  the  stone. 

The  fawning  friend  who'd  strike  the  Brutus  blow, 
Let  him  be  guiltless,  and — let  her  alone. 

Though  calumny  condemn  thy  lonely  lot. 
And  callous  tongues  conspire  to  whisper  ill. 

Think  not  thy  rarer  virtues  are  forgot. 
Unchanged  to  me,  thou  art  a  woman  still. 
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A  woman — though  not  all  divinely  fair, 

A  woman — frail  and  friendless  though  thou  be, 

Unbowed  by  hate,  unbroken  by  despair, 

Be  to  the  worid  what  thou  hast  been  to  me. 

There  is  an  earthly  Paradise  untrod,  ^ 

An  Eden  guiltless  of  Creation's  fall, 

There  is  a  height  where  man  may  walk  with  God, 
Unclouded  by  despair's  desponding  thrall. 

Sustained  by  faith,  undaunted  stiU  aspire 
From  lesser  glory  to  the  greater  good, 

Where  love  reanimates  each  true  desire, 
And  honour  rules  the  cause  of  humanhood. 


After  War— Peace. 

BENEATH  a  drooping  willow  tree 
Beside   the  village  brook. 
An  old  man  sate,  and  at  his  side 
An  open,  unread  book 
I^ay  fluttering  on  the  rustic  bench, 

Where  strayed  the  loitering  breeze 
To  fret  his  white  locks  as  it  paused 
And  whispered  to  the  trees. 

And  listening,  worn  and  weary,  to 

The  brooklet's  murmuring  tones. 
As  here  it  smoothly  ran,  and  there 

It  rippled  o'er  the  stones. 
He  saw  not  down  the  garden  path 

Returning  from  their  play 
A  group  of  rustic  children,  till 

They  stole  his  book  away. 
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To  fight  the  luckless  Stuart  cause 

He  left  the  vales  of  Kent, 
When  England  was  divided  for 

The  King  and  Parliament ; 
And  now  he  fought  his  foes  again 

Beneath  the  willow  tree, 
Until  the  children's  merry  laugh 

Disturbed  his  reverie. 


They  clutched  his  martial  threadbare  cloak 

That  stiQ  he  loved  to  wear. 
And  made  him  captive,  as  they  thronged 

Around  his  rustic  chair ; 
Entreating  him  with  eager  words 

And  looks  of  sweet  intent. 
To  be  their  prisoner ;   till  they  won 

The  warrior's  consent. 


Girt  by  their  arms,  Uke  slender  chains 

In  kindly  bondage  spread, 
With  faltering  steps  and  feeble  gait 

He  followed  where  they  led. 
Until  they  reached  a  leafy  nook 

On  Naseby's  battle-ground. 
Where,  'mid  the  ivy,  lay  concealed 

The  treasure  they  had  found — 


A  cannon,  lying  where  it  fell 

Beside  a  broken  tree. 
Half  hidden  by  the  sheltering  trees 

In  friendly  canopy, 
While  from  its  iron  mouth,  a  bird 

Escaped  with  fluttering  flight. 
And  filled  the  rustics  thronging  near 

With  undisguised  deHght. 
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They  thrust  the  clustering  boughs  aside, 

And,  peering  through  the  breach, 
Espied  a  robin's  nest,  concealed. 

Within  the  children's  reach  ; 
And  one,  a  merry,  wajrward  lad. 

With  mischief-lurking  eyes. 
Outstretched  his  eager  hands,  and  sought 

To  seize  the  tempting  prize. 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  child,"  the  good  man  said, 

"'T  would  be  a  grievous  wrong. 
Hark  how  the  bird  on  yonder  bough 

Appeals  with  plaintive  song 
To  stay  the  ruthless  hand  that  would, 

In  wanton  sport  or  jest. 
Destroy  the  parent-love  that  binds 

The  bird-mates  to  their  nest." 


Then  from  this  simple  theme  he  led 

Their  thoughts  to  higher  things. 
And  showed  them — where  man's  jealous  hate 

On  War's  avenging  wings 
Had  issued  from  the  cannon's  mouth 

With  Death's  destroying  strife — 
The  birds  had  sung  their  morning  song 

And  sun'd  the  wings  of  Ufe. 


Next  morn,  and  each  returning  day, 

Adown  the  woodland  height 
The  children  wandered,  till  the  birds 

Essayed  their  timid  flight ; 
Until  the  warrior  came  no  more 

To  mingle  in  their  play. 
But  lessons  his  crude  teaching  taught 

Will  never  pass  away. 
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Kossuth's  Farewell. 

FAREWELI/,  my  own,  my  native  land  ;    a  long,  a 
last  farewell, 
Though  exiled,  ne'er  against  thee  shall  my  broken 
heart  rebel ; 
With  tear-dimmed  eyes,  upUfted  hand,  I  go,  but  do  no:^ 

flee. 
Surrendering  home,  the  land  I  love,  to  sad  captivity. 

Farewell,  and  yet  I  linger  still,  the  voice  of  thy  distress 
Pursues  me,  till  again  I  feel  the  weight  of  loneliness, 
I  see  the  stars  of  freedom's  birthright  fading  one  by  one, 
Shall  I  e'er  look,  but  look  in  vain,  and  find  they  all  are 
gone? 

Though  mountain,  vale,  and  sea  will  soon  divide  our 

captive  lot, 
I  shall  not  cease  to  think  of  thee  ;   wilt  thou  forget  me 

not ; 
And  from  afar  my  restless  thoughts  still  wandering  bacic 

to  thee. 
Shall  solace  seek,  to  soothe  the  knell  of  thy  captivity. 

Himgaria,    the   remembrance   of   thy   glorious   martyr 

throng. 
Will  Unger  ever  like  the  strains  of  some  enchanting  song  ; 
Amid  the  ruins  of  thy  might — o'erthrown  but  never 

crushed — 
The  temple  of  thy  rights  shall  stand  when  freedom's 

voice  is  hushed. 

One  thought  remains  to  soothe  my  lot ;    'tis  said  that 

if  I  go, 
A  freer  hfe  will  glorify  thy  gloomy  vales  of  woe  ; 
And   Austria's   haughty   monarch  will   forgive — forget 

the  past. 
Till  fadeless  freedom  dawns  upon  thy  chivalry  at  last. 
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Then  welcome  peril — exile — death,  if  they  can  win  for 
thee 

The  hopes  for  which  thy  patriots  toiled,  the  strength  to 
set  thee  free. 

Amidst  a  dreary  desert  past  this  thought  shall  ever 
bloom, 

Consoling  my  last  hours  when  death  unveils  the  con- 
quering tomb. 

Roll  on,  imperious  Danube,  roll ;  still  murmuring  free- 
dom's song, 

So  shall  Hungaria's  bonded  peoples  struggle  with  the 
wrong. 

Till  prince  and  peasant,  priest  and  serf,  in  patriot 
cloisters  dim, 

Chant  undefiled  the  sacred  strains  of  freedom's  holy 
hymn. 

Where'er  I  wander,  still  with  me  in  sorrow  there  thou  art, 
Enthroned  supreme  unchallenged  o'er  the  empire  of 

my  heart ; 
By  kindred,  clime  divided,  still,  where'er  my  footsteps 

roam, 
United  in  the  hopes  which  j&nd  in  liberty  their  home. 


Lines 

NIGHT  descends  ;    when  stars  awaken 
Far  away  thy  steps  will  be, 
Far  away — yet  love  unshaken, 
lyingering,  still  will  think  of  thee. 

Even  though  the  shaft  of  sadness 
Rends  my  heart  with  pangs  of  woe, 

I  shall  ne'er  forget — 'twere  madness 
Chiding  memories  as  they  flow. 
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Bonds  of  pity,  bound,  united 

With  a  bond  of  deeper  tie, 
lyink  my  soul  to  thee,  though  blighted 

With  regrets  which  ne'er  can  die. 

I  have  heard  thy  laughter  pealing, 
But  the  mirth  betray'd  a  heart 

Far  away  from  revels  stealing — 
Where  hate's  restless  passions  dart. 

Thou  hast  borne  a  yoke  of  sorrow, 
Burdening  youthtide's  harvest  years, 

Seeking — though  in  vain — to  borrow 
Solace  by  unheeded  tears. 

Some  deride  thee,  though  they  know  not 
What  thy  bitter  lot  has  been  ; 

Some  more  cruel,  knowing,  care  not. 
And  thy  guilt  alone  is  seen. 

Hopeless,  friendless,  and  forsaken, 
Left  to  tread  the  world  alone, 

Health  and  pride  and  prospects  shaken, 
Though  the  fault  was  not  thine  own. 


Proud,  though  fallen — bound,  yet  free — 
Orphan,  though  thy  parents  live, 

Living,  yet  in  life  forsake  thee. 

Wounding  where  they  should  forgive. 

Vainly  hope  with  fond  endeavour 
Sought  by  mirth  to  vanquish  woe, 

But  the  tide  of  joys  can  never 
Baffle  vices  as  they  flow. 

Yet  beneath  them  I  discover 

Virtues,  which  if  friendship's  glow 

Gleamed  upon  them  would  recover 
lyove — before  its  overthrow. 
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Hast  thou  ne'er  sought  some  commuaion- 
One  on  whom  thy  soul  could  lean, 

There  reposing,  find  sweet  union 
With  the  love  that  might  have  been. 

Alas !  methinks  I  see  thee  weeping  ; 

Thou  hast  sought,  but  never  found, 
Ever  sowing,  ever  reaping 

Bn.rren  furrows,  fruitless  ground. 

For,  amid  life's  storms  and  changes 
None  were  near  to  solace,  guide. 

But  amongst  thy  home  of  strangers. 
Thou  mayst  find  what  home  denied. 


Friendless,  fallen,  and  forsaken. 

Thou  forsakest  in  return  ; 
Though  the  lovelit  past  may  waken 

Memories  where  joys  quenchless  bum. 


Wheresoe'er  thy  footsteps  wander. 
Thither  will  my  spirit  flee, 

And  in  sad  remembrance  ponder 
O'er  thy  lonely  destiny. 


And  if  thou  no  more  returnest, 
Wilt  thou  cease  to  think  of  me  ? 

I  would  help  thee,  but  thou  spurnest 
Aught  that  breathes  of  charity. 


Yet  accept  this  humble  token. 
All  that  now  remains  to  give  ; 

Keep,  preserve  it,  and  unbroken 
In  its  love  forever  live. 
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New    Year's    Eve. 

CHILD — the  year's  last  hour  is  stealing, 
And  the  bells — merry  bells — 
Ring  a  joyous  message  pealing, 
And  it  tells — sweetly  tells — 
Of  a  mom  that  now  is  breaking, 

Of  a  life  that  is  to  be. 
Pleasures  with  its  dawn  awaking. 

Child — a  New  Year  comes  to  thee  ; 
Comes  with  carol,  song,  and  blessing. 
Comes  with  filial  love's  caressing, 
Comes  with  strains  of  mirth  and  gladness. 
Comes  to  banish  aught  of  sadness  ; 
Listen  how  their  joyous  ringing 
Comes  like  angel  voices  singing, 

And  the  gladsome  message  tells. 

With  the  swinging  of  the  bells. 
Newer  joys  and  rarer  pleasures. 
Fairer  hopes  and  richer  treasures, 
From  the  hidden  depths  of  learning, 
Clearer  truths  more  clear  discerning  ; 

And  it  bids  thee,  with  the  dawning 

Of  thy  childhood  into  morning. 
Take  them,  cherish,  and  enjoy  them. 
Time  is  watching  to  destroy  them. 

Like  the  grass 
Fair  and  fresh  around  thee  springing. 
Child — the  joys  this  year  is  bringing 
— Soon  will  pass. 

Youth — the  year's  last  hour  is  speeding. 
And  the  bells — restless  bells — 

Ring  a  warning  message — pleading. 
And  it  tells — ^grimly  tells — 

Of  a  mom  that  now  is  breaking, 
Of  a  life  that  is  to  be, 
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Knowledge  with  its  dawn  awaking, 

Youth — a  New  Year  comes  to  thee  ; 
Comes  by  stealth  with  folly's  fashions. 
Comes  with  pride  and  stronger  passions, 
Comes  with  ease  and  hours  of  leisure. 
Comes  to  fawn  and  lure  to  pleasure  ; 
lyisten  how  their  tones  untiring 
Fill  the  soul  with  fame's  aspiring, 
And  ambition's  message  tells, 
With  the  swinging  of  the  bells, 
Larger  hopes  and  fuller  meanings. 
Garnered  in  from  patient  gleanings 
Of  the  harvest  minds  of  sages. 
Living  on  through  broadening  ages  ; 
And  it  bids  thee,  with  the  warning 
Of  thy  youth's  fair  promise  morning. 
Take  them,  prove  them,  use,  employ  them, 
Time  is  eager  to  destroy  them. 

Like  the  grass 
Withered  by  the  sun  that  woos  it. 
Time  is  passing  ;    do  not  lose  it, 
— ^Ere  it  pass. 


Maid — the  year's  last  hour  is  fleeting, 

And  the  bells — joyous  beUs — 
Ring  a  lover's  message  greeting. 

And  it  tells — gladly  tells — 
Of  a  morn  that  now  is  breaking. 

Of  a  life  that  is  to  be, 
Beauties  with  the  dawn  awaking. 

Maid — a  New  Year  comes  to  thee  ; 
Comes  with  childhood's  visions  vanished, 
Comes  with  fairy  dreamlands  banished. 
Comes  with  brighter  truths'  divining. 
Faith,  love,  virtue  intertwining ; 
Listen  how  their  sweet  pursuing 
Woos  thee  with  a  lover's  wooing, 
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And  the  gladsome  message  tells 
With  the  swinging  of  the  bells, 
Newer  hopes  and  sweeter  graces 
Than  the  fashions  Time  effaces  ; 
Hoher  love  and  sterner  duties. 
Nobler  virtues,  rarer  beauties  ; 

And  it  bids  thee,  with  the  scorning 
Of  a  woman's  false  adorning, 
Take  them,  let  not  pride  alloy  them. 
Time  is  anxious  to  destroy  them, 

I^ike  the  grass. 
Reapers  come  and  it  must  perish. 
Maiden — beauties  thou  dost  cherish, 
— Change  and  pass. 


Man — ^the  year's  last  hour  is  waning, 

And  the  bells — mocking  bells — 
Ring  a  message — fear  disdaining. 

And  it  tells — sadly  tells — 
Of  a  morn  that  now  is  breaking, 

Of  a  Ufe  that  is  to  be. 
Actions  with  the  dawn  awaking, 

Man — a  New  Year  comes  to  thee ; 
Comes  with  fickle  youth's  repenting, 
Comes  with  folly's  late  lamenting. 
Comes  with  promised  harvests  scattered. 
Comes  with  gilded  idols  shattered ; 
Listen  how  their  mystic  pleading 
Comes  with  mercy  interceding, 
And  the  tardy  message  tells 
With  the  swinging  of  the  bells. 
Of  the  reaping  and  the  sowing, 
And  the  tidal  ebb  and  flowing 
Of  the  gifts  thy  youth  has  wasted. 
Fame,  ambition's  fruits  untasted ; 

And  it  bids  thee,  with  the  warning 
Of  thy  manhood's  misspent  morning. 
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Take  them,  prize  them,  do  not  lose  them. 
Time  is  passing  ;    take  them,  use  them, 

Like  the  grass, 
Strong  to-day  and  strewn  to-morrow, 
Man — thy  strength  to  age  and  sorrow 
— Soon  will  pass. 

Age — the  year's  last  hour  is  dying, 
And  the  bells — distant  bells — 
Ring  a  solemn  message — sighing 

For  it  tells — softly  tells — 
Of  a  morn  that  now  is  breaking. 

Of  a  Hfe  that  is  to  be. 
Memories  from  the  past  awaking. 

Age — a  New  Year  comes  to  thee ; 
Comes  with  custom's  harsh  enchaining, 
Comes  with  hoary  Time's  complaining. 
Comes  with  mute  reproachful  kindness, 
Comes  with  love  to  lead  thy  blindness  ; 
Listen  how  their  mystic  blending 
Comes  like  hope  and  fear  contending, 
And  the  fateful  message  tells 
With  the  swinging  of  the  bells, 
Lengthening  shadows  loom  behind  thee, 
Time's  avenger  soon  will  find  thee 
All  unarmoured,  weapons  bended. 
Strike  !    the  fight  is  not  yet  ended  ; 

And  it  bids  thee,  with  the  dawning 
Of  thy  life's  eternal  morning, 
Gird  thy  armour,  love  commands  thee. 
Time  is  striving  to  disband  thee. 

Like  the  grass, 
From  a  keen-edged  sickle  falling. 
Age — a  "  still  small  voice  "  is  caUing, 
— Thou  must  pass. 
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The  Minster  Bell. 


CONCEALED  within  a  Gothic  tower, 
The  old  Cathedral  bell 
O'er  Father  Time,  with  measured  beat, 
Keeps  watchful  sentinel ; 
For  prince  and  peasant,  young  and  old, 

Unwearied  day  or  night, 
It  counts  the  moments  as  they  fly. 
And  tolls  their  ceaseless  flight. 

The  wintry  winds  play  hide  and  seek 

Around  the  beetling  eaves, 
The  summer's  sunset  veils  its  rays 

Among  the  clustering  leaves  ; 
Yet  still,  through  tempest,  storm,  and  calm 

While  ages  come  and  go. 
Above  the  old  Cathedral  porch 

The  bell  swings  to  and  fro. 

Adown  the  worn  uneven  aisles 

It  calls  to  praise  and  prayer, 
And  benedictions  sweet  bestows 

On  all  who  enter  there ; 
Above  the  city  throng  it  reigns 

Where  cHmbing  tendrils  cling. 
Enthroned  within  its  ivied  court 

The  minster  bell  is  king. 
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Last  of  the  Cornish  Wreckers. 

THE  winds  rebel  round  Sandy  Cove, 
The  sea-birds  screech  in  flight, 
The  darkHng  storm-clouds  fret  the  skies, 
"  There'll  be  a  storm  to-night." 

Thus  spake  a  Cornish  wrecker,  as 
He  scanned  the  foam-ribbed  sea. 

Where  cUmbing  billows  sought  to  grasp 
Night's  lowering  canopy. 

And  now  the  sullen  breakers  roar, 

The  waters  rage  and  hiss, 
God  guide  the  ships  at  sea  to  port 

On  such  a  night  as  this. 

Amidst  a  swarthy  smuggler  group 

The  daring  wrecker  stood, 
A  flaming  torch  flared  from  his  hand, 

And  higher  still  the  wood 

Was  heaped  to  flash  the  snaring  flame 

Across  the  stormy  deep. 
And  lure  the  luckless  mariner 

Where  breakers  rage  and  leap. 

Despite  the  chastening  storm,  his  voice 

Was  heard  in  mocking  glee. 
Exulting  with  a  scornful  laugh, 

More  cruel  than  the  sea. 

The  thunder  echoed  from  the  cUffs 

And  rolled  along  the  shore. 
With  ominous  rebuke  it  swelled 

The  tempest's  deepening  roar. 
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From  peak  to  peak  the  lightning  flashed 

Until  it  pierced  the  sea, 
Where,  battHng  with  the  waves,  a  ship 

Was  drifting  helplessly. 

And  now  the  wreckers  crowd  the  beach, 

The  cry  goes  up,  "  A  sail, 
A  ship,  a  wreck,"  with  joy  they  shout, 
"She  drives  before  the  gale." 

Anon  she  rides  the  billows'  crest, 
Then  plunging  sinks  from  view. 

Again  the  lightning  leaps  around, 
Reveals  her  stricken  crew. 

Forlorn  among  the  riven  shrouds 

That  flutter  in  the  light, 
Yet  still  the  treacherous  torch  he  bore. 

The  beacon-fire  gleamed  bright. 

Once  more  the  Ughtning  flashed,  once  more 

The  thunder  smote  the  main. 
The  wreckers  from  the  rocky  beach 

Glance  seaward,  but  in  vain. 


No  more  the  vessel  braves  the  storm, 

Nor  challenges  the  tide. 
Relentless  waters  break  between, 

The  sullen  waves  divide 


Her  treasures  as  their  prey,  the  ship 
Will  plough  the  deep  no  more; 

Her  fragments  strew  the  tide  which  bears 
Its  wreckage  to  the  shore. 


N 
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Among  the  reefs  the  wreckers  stood 
And  watched  with  eager  eyes, 

Till  one,  more  daring,  braved  the  tide 
That  bore  a  drifting  prize. 

With  jealous  haste  they  gathered  round, 

But  foremost  of  the  band 
Was  he  who  heaped  the  flaring  pile. 

And  held  the  flaming  brand. 

*'The  prize  is  mine,  if  prize  there  be," 

He  shouted  hoarse  and  loud. 
With  angry  threats  his  horny  hands 

Beat  back  the  surging  crowd. 

He  stooped  amid  the  blinding  surf 
That  swept  the  foam-girt  strand. 

And  seized — but  not  the  prize  he  sought— 
And  claspt — a  human  hand. 

But  ere  the  wrecker  had  defiled 

The  ocean  spoil  he  bore, 
A  wild  unmanning  cry  was  heard 

Along  the  surf-bound  shore. 

The  burning  torch  beside  him  lay, 
The  beacon-fire  gleamed  bright. 

The  flames  leapt  high  with  ghastly  pride, 
But,  by  their  mocking  light. 

He  gleaned  the  reapings  he  had  sown. 

The  harvest  he  had  won. 
For  in  his  arms  the  wrecker  held 

His  lifeless  sailor  son. 
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In  silent  awe  he  laid  him  down^ 
But  never  word  spake  he  ; 

Nor  sign  of  sorrow  answering 
That  message  from  the  sea. 


But  who  can  tell  the  secret  grief, 

The  agony  of  woe 
That  riots  at  the  riven  heart. 

When  tears  refuse  to  flow. 


None  are  all  evil,  hidden  deep. 

Some  virtue  may  be  found 
To  diadem  the  erring  soul, 

By  sullen  vice  discrown'd. 

Unfathomed  was  his  mute  despair, 

Unseen,  its  chilling  bhght. 
Until — a  wild  desponding  cry 

Resounded  through  the  night, — 

And  he  was  gone  ;    henceforth  the  diffs 

His  hermit  home  would  be. 
The  eagle  crags  his  resting  place. 

Beside  the  moaning  sea. 

And  ever  when  a  storm  descends 

With  devastating  might. 
The  fishermen  of  Sandy  Cove 

Look  oft  toward  the  height, 

Where  to  and  fro,  o'er  crag  and  peak. 
He  cUmbed  with  outstretched  hands. 

As  if  to  warn  some  passing  ship, 
Against  the  shifting  sands. 
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But  once  a  sudden  storm  arose, 

And,  watchful  as  of  yore, 
The  fisher-folk  of  Sandy  Cove 

Were  grouped  upon  the  shore ; 

Three  days  and  nights  the  tempest  raged. 

But  nevermore  was  seen 
Where  climbing  cHffs  divide  the  sky. 

The  hermit  pass  between. 

But  when  the  storm  had  spent  its  strength. 

They  found,  at  break  of  day. 
The  wrecker — by  the  barren  cUffs 

Where  life  had  ebbed  away. 


Unloved,  unmourned,  they  buried  him, 

AH  broken,  where  he  fell ; 
The  night  winds  howled  his  funeral  dirge. 

The  ocean  moaned  "  Farewell." 


And  peasant  wooers  as  they  stray 

Beside  the  restless  tide. 
Ne'er  Unger  by  his  stoneless  grave. 

But  turn  their  steps  aside. 

And  where  the  rugged  caves  resound 
With  ocean's  deepening  roar. 

The  fishermen  of  Sandy  Cove 
Ne'er  run  their  craft  ashore. 


And  evermore  those  frowning  cliffs 
Recall  the  wrecker's  doom, 

Kach  barren  peak  and  eyrie  crag 
Still  sentinel  his  tomb. 
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To  a  Portrait. 

WHEN  fear's  avenging  tide  appals, 
And  sorrow's  waves  unchallenged  sweep, 
Despairing  oft  where  duty  calls 
I  fret  and  chide — but  do  not  weep — 
Love's  drought  has  dried  the  source  of  tears, 

Hope  ebbs  towards  a  barren  shore, 
Regrets  are  rife  with  pregnant  fears 
Which  quench  the  love  unquenched  before. 

But  now  from  uncongenial  scenes 

My  heart  for  solace  seeks  again. 
To  reap  where  memories'  harvest  gleans 

Thy  winnowed  wisdom — nor  in  vain  ; 
Thy  counsel  sage,  the  fond  caress, 

Rebuke  the  bondage  of  thy  grave. 
Where  oft  I  linger  long  to  bless 

The  heritage  thy  presence  gave. 

No  life  more  beautiful  than  thine 

E'er  sought  to  solace  wounds  of  woe. 
Some  charm  mysterious — divine — 

In  every  action  seemed  to  glow, 
For  none  could  mingle  where  thy  soul 

Reflected  love's  resplendent  Hght, 
And  heedless  feel  the  sweet  control 

That  sought  to  guide  resolves  aright. 

No  more  for  me  will  Hfe  reveal 

A  loftier  love  to  rival  thine. 
Nor  my  lone  heart  the  passions  feel 

Which  Unked — endeared — thy  soul  to  mine  ; 
No  more  sweet  visions  lure  my  heart 

To  climb  where  love  was  wont  to  cling. 
For  love  was  then  of  life  a  part, 

Where  now  it  wanders  sorrowing. 
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Night  gathers  fast,  the  fading  light 

Still  holds  thee  captive  as  I  gaze. 
While  cherished  memories  burning  bright 

Refill  the  room  with  loveht  rays  ; 
Which  came  unbidden  then,  as  now. 

And  evermore  shall  still  remain ; 
O  life  of  love — though  thou  didst  bow 

To  death,  in  me  thou  still  dost  reign. 

So  passing  frail  are  earthly  ties. 

And  often  friendship's  vows  a  name, 
A  little  while — no  voice  repUes 

Where  they  are  now,  for  praise  or  blame 
So  soon  forgotten — Hke  a  flower 

Our  cherished  memories  droop  and  fall, 
But  thine,  by  some  mysterious  power 

Ne'er  fades,  but  Ungers  last  of  all. 


The  Byron  Centenary,    1788—1888. 

AS  some  wild  bird  of  song  in  tameless  flight 
With  soaring  pinion  cleaves  the  morning  light. 
Until  the  fowler  with  alluring  snare 
Arrests  its  flight,  and  makes  it  captive  there — 
Caught  in  the  net  from  whence  it  seeks  to  rise, 
The  stricken  songster  flutters,  falls,  and  dies ; 
So  his  proud  soul,  exulting  in  the  might 
Of  daring  genius  poised  to  sunward  flight, 
Though  baffled  oft,  despising  every  pain, 
Soared  from  control,  then  drooped  to  earth  again ; 
Enslaved  by  passions,  prone  to  darkly  brood 
O'er  fancied  wrongs  in  sullen  soUtude, 
Till  from  the  strife,  despising  every  foe, 
He  probed  the  wounds  of  sorrow's  overflow. 
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Let  others  chant  his  praise,  or  falsely  chide 

The  follies  to  his  virtues  oft  allied. 

His  gifts  enriched  the  world,  and  shall  the  wrong 

Survive  the  right,  and  mar  his  sweeter  song ; 

His  heritage  is  ours,  his  faults  his  own. 

And  for  each  error  let  his  worth  atone. 

Until  the  sun  of  his  immortal  fame 

Dispels  the  clouds  which  gather  round  his  name. 


Give  Back  Thy  Dead,  O  Sea. 

BESIDE  the  heaving  waste 
Of  waters,  boundless,  free, 
I  sit  and  watch  the  ebb  and  flow 
Of  thy  proud  waves,  O  sea  ; 
What  wealth  thou  hast  engulfed ! 

What  riches  thou  dost  keep  ! 
What  untold  treasures  captive  hold 
In  thy  unfathomed  deep. 

What  courage  thou  hast  mocked  ! 

What  mightiness  o'erthrown ! 
What  countless  unrecorded  Uves 

Thou  claimest  as  thine  own ! 
The  love  of  loving  hearts 

A  message  tells  to  thee  ; 
The  widow  and  the  orphan  cry, 
'  Give  back  thy  dead,  O  Sea !' 

A  vessel  rides  the  main, 

Unfurls  the  white-winged  sail, 

"  Adieu !"  with  pennons  proudly  spread 
She  speeds  before  the  gale ; 

Glad  sunset  gilds  her  wake, 
The  barque  is  plunging  free  ; 

Yet  still  the  winds  unceasing  moan, 

*  Give  back  thy  dead,  O  Sea !' 
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A  flash  from  sullen  skies, 

A  thunder  storm-cloud  riven, 
The  foaming  waters  burst  their  bounds. 

Upon  the  breakers  driven  ; 
A  sound  across  the  deep, 

A  murmur  on  the  shore, 
A  signal  of  distress,  and  then — 

The  signal  came  no  more. 


A  hurrying  to  and  fro 

Upon  the  crowded  beach  ; 
The  lifeboat  dares  the  angry  storm, 

And  bravely  strives  to  reach    , 
The  doomed,  ill-fated  wreck, 

That  drifts  with  sail-less  strands 
Towards  the  reef  where  hidden  lie 

St.  Aubyn's  fatal  sands. 


From  out  the  moaning  deep. 

Above  the  breakers  roar 
The  boom  of  dire  distress  is  heard. 

And  answered  from  the  shore 
Where  mothers,  sisters,  wives. 

With  dauntless  courage  stand 
To  reach  the  lifeboat  as  it  reels 

Upon  the  foam-ribbed  sand. 


Thrice  to  the  helpless  ship 

The  lifeboat  bravely  toils. 
And  thrice  her  gallant  crew  returns 

With  freight  of  human  spoils  ; 
Age,  youth,  and  beauty  crowd 

In  one  confusing  heap  ; 
The  weaklier  fall,  the  stronger  soothe 

The  fears  of  those  who  weep. 
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The  dark  ship  overwhelmed 

Just  smote  the  darker  sea, 
The  conquering  waters  proudly  seethed 

With  pride  of  xdctory. 
'Tis  done,  the  peril  past, 

And  every  danger  braved, 
'Tis  nobly  done  on  land  and  sea. 

And  all — '  but  one  ' — are  saved. 


*  But  one  ?'  the  seamen  ask,  ' 

While  women  whisper  low, 
'  But  one  ?' — the  loud  hurrah  is  hushed 

And  triumph  melts  in  woe  ; 
'  But  one  !'  the  sea  replies, 

With  wild  tempestuous  glee. 
And  still  the  winds  unceasing  moan, 

*  Give  back  thy  dead,  O  Sea.' 


As  daybreak  on  the  shore 

A  fisherman  espied 
A  remnant  of  the  scattered  wreck. 

And  stranded  there  beside 
A  wraith  of  tangled  hair, 

A  tiny  jewelled  hand, 
A  burthen  frail  the  tide  had  left. 

Half-buried  in  the  sand. 


Her  fair  sweet  face  was  turned 

Toward  the  ebbing  tide, 
Her  slender  hands  outstretched,  as  if 

To  turn  the  waves  aside  ; 
Thrice  succoured  by  the  strong. 

Befriended  by  the  brave. 
Her  youth  was  powerless  to  help. 

Her  beauty  could  not  save. 
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So  young — her  tender  years 

Had  perished  in  their  pride, 
By  angry  waves,  wooed,  courted,  won. 

Proud  Ocean's  peerless  bride ; 
Smooth  back  the  braided  hair. 

Unclose  the  frail  claspt  hand. 
Unloose  the  slender  robe  that  folds 

Her  beauty  in  the  sand. 


Yester'en  I  heard  her  voice. 

In  mirth  and  festive  song, 
At  night,  among  the  maze  of  feet, 

I  bore  her  through  the  throng 
Of  circling  dancers  fair. 

All  laughing,  gay,  and  bright ; 
But  now  that  life  from  love's  sweet  morn 

Has  passed  to  silent  night. 


No  more  those  pale  cold  lips 

Will  part  in  welcome  smiles. 
No  more  those  pallid  cheeks  will  glow 

With  beauty's  winning  wiles  ; 
Oh  never,  nevermore. 

To  hear  that  voice  again. 
To  watch  for  one  who  never  comes, 

To  watch  and  wait  in  vain. 


The  waters  lave  my  feet 

With  tidal  ebb  and  flow. 
Afar  the  good  ships  proudly  come 

And  ever  proudly  go  ; 
But  I  am  left  alone, 

O  cruel,  conquering  sea, 
I  asked  thee  to  give  back  thy  dead, 

And  thou  hast  answered  me. 
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Weep  Not  for  Me. 

WEEP  not  for  me— but  let  thy  tears 
Lament  a  worthier  love  than  mine, 
I  cannot  see  thy  tender  years 
Bereft  of  joys  which  once  were  thine ; 
Since  we  may  ne'er  as  lovers  be, 

'Twere  better  far  that  we  should  part. 
Forget  whate'er  I've  been  to  thee, 
And  tear  remembrance  from  thy  heart. 

Weep  not  for  me — but  let  the  past 

Efface  the  memory  of  a  dream, 
WTiose  waking  visions  could  not  last, 

Nor  roseate  hopes  their  joys  redeem  ; 
Since  I  can  ne'er  be  as  thou  art, 

'Twere  better  far  to  be  alone 
Than  link  thy  lot  with  one  whose  heart 

Once  tender,  now  has  sterner  grown. 

Weep  not  for  me — I,  who  have  loved 

And  Ungered  at  love's  shrine  in  vain. 
May  not  gaze  on  thy  tears  unmoved. 

Nor  see  love's  past  revealed  again  ; 
Without  recalling  from  their  source 

The  joys  whereof  I  drank  too  deep. 
And  feel  once  more  my  heart's  remorse 

Awakened  from  its  restless  sleep. 

Weep  not  for  me — with  tears  which  speak 

Of  other  bonds  than  friendship's  ties. 
Nor  from  my  tearless  sorrows  seek 

Whate'er  of  love  m}^  heart  denies  ; 
But  from  the  travail  of  the  past, 

For  each  this  solace  shall  remain. 
Of  fadeless  memories  which  at  last 

May  light  the  world  with  love  again. 
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Weep  not  for  me — although  I  go, 

Where'er  thou  art,  there  I  shall  be, 
And  ever  bright  fond  memories  glow. 

That  I  was  loved,  and  loved  by  thee 
Farewell !  let  not  this  last  adieu 

Embittered  by  sad  partings  be. 
Keep  tor  some  heart,  more  loving,  true. 

The  love  thou  bearest  unto  me. 


They  Played  Together. 

THEY  played  together,  boy  and  girl. 
Upon  the  village  green. 
And  roamed  unhindered  side  by  side 
O'er  each  familiar  scene  ; 
By  meadow,  streamlet,  wood,  and  grove 
They  played  and  loved — as  children  love. 

They  grew  together,  youth  and  maid, 

And  she  was  beautiful, 
The  pride  of  every  rural  home. 

Loved,  loving,  dutiful ; 
But  he,  his  soul  with  song  inspired. 
To  Fame's  ambitious  heights  aspired. 

vShe  dwelt  where  Arno's  streamlet  strayed 

Beside  a  rustic  cot. 
And  lived  with  uncomplaining  pride 

A  peasant's  lowly  lot; 
And  he,  when  evening's  work  was  done, 
Came  oft  to  woo  what  love  had  won. 
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But  once  there  chanced  that  way  to  pass 

A  dame  of  high  degree, 
Who  heard  the  maiden  as  she  sang, 

And  saw  her  girUsh  glee ; 
No  child  had  she  of  noble  blood, 
And  lonely  was  her  widowhood. 


A  daughter  once  the  lady  had, 

A  frail,  loved,  loving  child. 
In  whom  affection's  cloudless  morn 

Looked  from  her  eyes  and  smiled  ; 
But  ere  she  grew  to  youth  and  pride. 
That  tender  floweret  drooped  and  died. 


And  often  as  the  lady  passed 
That  cottage  by  the  stream. 

The  maiden's  voice  and  song  awoke 
The  past,  as  from  a  dream 

Of  sorrow  and  regrets — alas  ! — 

And  yet  she  could  not  choose  but  pass. 


And  once,  her  heart  with  love  aglow. 

Beside  the  open  door 
The  lady  paused,  to  hear  again 

The  song  oft  heard  before  ; 
And  hstening  there,  forgot  the  pride 
That  would  have  turned  her  steps  aside. 


She  loved  the  song,  but  more  she  loved 

The  simple  maid  who  sang. 
And  Ustening — at  her  lonely  heart 

Where  childhood's  memories  rang — 
She  sought  to  banish  love's  regret, 
And  soothe  what  love  could  not  forget. 
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And  wealth  forsook  its  proud  estate, 
There — at  that  cottage  door, 

Where  love  triumphant  linked  as  one 
The  hearts  of  rich  and  poor  ; 

For  to  the  dame  of  high  degree. 

The  maid — her  daughter  now  would  be. 


And  so  they  parted,  youth  and  maid, 

Upon  the  village  green 
Where  they  had  played  so  oft,  and  where 

Love  hallowed  every  scene  ; 
With  vows  from  each  true  plighted  heart, 
They  parted  there — as  lovers  part. 


The  Seasons  passed — with  months  that  seem 

To  those  who  love,  like  years. 
When  Time  one  only  solace  brings, 

The  absence  that  endears  ; 
Yet  still  he  strove,  toiled,  hoped  for  fame. 
To  wed  her  with  a  glorious  name. 


And  when  a  year  had  almost  sped 

It  was  agreed,  they  say. 
The  maid  across  the  hills  would  come. 

And  name  the  wedding  day  ; 
But  she  came  not  as  love  arranged. 
For  one  was  true — but  one  had  changed. 


No  more  she  came  by  wood  and  grove. 

To  seek  her  cottage  home  ; 
No  more  she  strayed  by  vale  and  stream 

Where  they  had  loved  to  roam  ; 
Her  peasant  lover  she  forgot. 
For  one  was  true — but  one  was  not. 
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She  dwelt  amidst  beguiling  wealth 

In  luxury  and  ease, 
And  lovers — false  as  she  was  fair — 

Came  oft  to  fawn  and  please  ; 
In  secret  hours  she  nursed  the  scorn 
To  scoff — deride — the  lowly  born. 


And  when  he  came  to  plead  his  cause 

With  all  a  poet's  pride, 
Recount  the  praise  his  toil  had  won 

And  claim  her  for  his  bride, 
She  laughed  and  tossed  her  pretty  head, 
But  when  he  spake  of  love,  she  said — 


*  I  cherish  not  the  old  love  now, 

For  Time's  unweary  wing 
Has  swept  the  landmarks  from  the  past, 

Where  love  essayed  to  cling  ; 
I  treasure  not  thy  bookish  lore. 
As  lovers  we  can  meet  no  more. 


'  My  lover  must  a  hero  be. 

Of  glory,  honour,  fame, 
By  valour  tried,  of  great  renown, 

Or  high  historic  name  ; 
And  thou,  if  thou  wouldst  worthy  be. 
Go,  prove  thy  worth  of  love  to  me. 


'  The  war-notes,  rung  from  hostile  shores, 

Resound  across  the  main, 
Our  country's  dangers  call  to  thee. 

And  must  they  call  in  vain  ? 
Shall  honour,  love,  and  patriot  pride 
Appeal  to  thee,  and  be  denied  ?* 
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With  keen  reproach,  the  maiden  cast 

That  fatal  look  of  scorn, 
Which  withers  more  the  trusting  heart 

Than  love's  unloved  return ; 
A  brief  farewell — and  lo,  the  light 
Of  love  was  lost  in  darkest  night. 

Then  forth  he  went  in  broken  hope 

To  foreign  lands  afar, 
A  martyr  soul  in  strength  so  weak, 

Went  forth  to  wounds  and  war  ; 
To  fight  for  honour,  love,  and  pride. 
He  fought — and  fighting — fell,  and  died. 

As  falls  a  leaf  in  woodland  groves. 

Unheeded,  there  he  fell, 
No  comrade  near  to  press  his  hand, 

No  friend  to  sigh  "  Farewell ;" 
For  blame  or  praise,  for  good  or  ill. 
He  loved — and  love  is  something  still. 

With  strangers  buried,  friend  and  foe. 

And  in  a  stranger's  land. 
He  sleeps  beneath  a  foreign  soil. 

Where  haply  some  rude  hand 
Has  reared  a  stone  above  the  grave 
Where  rest  the  unforgotten  brave. 
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Love  Knows  no  Barrier. 

LOVE  knows  no  barrier — Time  nor  space 
Can  ever  thwart  its  sovereign  will. 
The  Past  can  ne'er  its  bonds  efface 
Which  hold  the  Present  captive  still. 
And  through  the  future — near,  afar, 

It  lures  the  heart  with  visions  bright, 
Through  life's  wild  wastes  its  glories  are 
The  fount  of  hope,  the  source  of  light. 

Beloved,  when  thou  no  more  art  near. 

On  whom  shall  love's  unrest  rely. 
If  through  my  wanderings  dark  and  drear, 

I  cannot  feel  thy  presence  nigh  ; 
And  when  my  heart  is  seared  with  grief. 

By  hopes  bereft,  and  passions  riven. 
Remembering  thee  shall  bring  relief, 

And  flowing  tears  be  ebbward  driven. 

Amid  the  storms  of  life's  distress, 

Thou  didst  direct  love's  drifting  barque 
With  roseate  rays  of  happiness. 

Where  all  was  dreary,  hopeless,  dark  ; 
How  strange  love's  bonds  should  thus  unite 

Without  reproof  or  vain  regret, 
Two  lives  distinct  as  day  and  night, 

Yet  linked  as  each  may  not  forget. 

When  friends  forsook  me,  thou  wert  near 

To  counsel,  guide,  my  lonely  way. 
And  mingle  with  regrets  the  tear 

Revealing  more  than  words  could  say  ; 
When  others  sought  to  chide,  upbraid, 

That  I  was  loved,  and  loved  by  thee, 
Together — with  love  unafraid 

We  shared  their  baseless  infamy. 
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I  have  known  sorrow,  but  not  such 

As  wounds  me  now  that  we  must  part, 
Unsolaced,  feel  the  withering  touch 

Of  desolation  at  my  heart ; 
My  strength  forsakes  me,  and  the  pow'r 

I  prayed  for  in  this  last  adieu, 
Derides  me,  and  this  bitter  hour 

Reveals  my  conquering  weakness  too. 


Alone,  unfriended,  I  must  roam 

With  none  but  thee  to  think  of  me  ; 
Estranged — to  find  a  stranger's  home 

Across  the  chiding,  cheerless  sea  ; 
But  ere  I  go,  my  fevered  brain 

Awakens  each  familiar  scene. 
Recalling  from  the  past  again 

What  I  was,  and  what  thou  hast  been. 


When  night  makes  captive  lingering  day. 

Subdues  its  strife  of  tongues  to  sleep. 
Wilt  thou  the  heart's  response  obey. 

And  here,  beside  the  murmuring  deep 
Attune  thy  lyre  to  love's  sweet  song. 

The  winds  will  swell  its  glad  refrain. 
Love  tideless  bear  its  strains  along 

Until  I  hear  thy  voice  again. 


'Tis  hard  to  breathe  this  last  '  farewell,' 

Thy  love — which  consecrated  mine — 
With  every  twilight  hour  will  tell 

Some  message  from  my  heart  to  thine 
And  wing  my  thoughts  with  rapid  flight 

Where'er  thou  art,  in  good  or  ill, 
Farewell !  though  lost  awhile  to  sight, 

In  love  and  hope  united  still. 
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A  River-'side  Reverie. 

BY  the  river- side  I  wander, 
Where  in  childhood  oft  I  stood  ; 
Sighing  willows,  sunlit  wavelets 
Woo  the  shadows  from  the  wood  ; 
Stately  elm  and  leafy  beeches 

Spreading  to  the  river's  brink. 
Autumn's  sunset  interlacing 

Bank  and  brae  with  crimson  link. 

Where  the  pasture  skirts  the  woodland 

Bleat  the  lowing  cattle  near. 
Yellow  fields  are  harvest  laden, 

lyightly  leap  the  fallow  deer  ; 
From  its  nest  among  the  clover 

Steals  the  lark  with  soaring  song  ; 
Sabbath  eve — the  church  bells  chiming, 

Call  to  prayer  the  rustic  throng. 

But  my  thoughts  flow  with  the  river 

Down  the  tideless  waste  of  years. 
Where  each  idol  that  I  worshipped 

From  its  ruin  reappears  ; 
Childhood's  faith,  love,  youth's  ambitions, 

Manhood's  hopes — where  are  they  now  ? 
Just  a  memory  Time's  rude  fingers 

Have  engraven  on  my  brow. 

As  the  streamlets  through  the  valley 

Down  their  sunny  courses  glide, 
Flow  the  happy  hours  of  childhood 

On  their  unreturning  tide  ; 
Nurtured  with  the  heart's  affections, 

Lispen  with  unbridled  tongue. 
Love  and  faith  are  sweetest,  purest. 

When  the  years  of  life  are  young. 
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But  the  waste  of  broken  waters 

Battling  ever  at  my  feet, 
Are  the  shattered  hopes  of  manhood 

StruggUng  on  against  defeat ; 
Met — resisted — baffled — beaten, 

Still  the  weary  onward  throng, 
Where  the  many  fall — forgotten, 

And  the  few  are  scarcely  strong. 


Further  down  the  winding  river, 

Where  the  wider  waters  flow, 
Pass  the  footsteps  of  the  feeble 

With  unsteady  gait  and  slow ; 
Comes  a  voice  across  the  surface. 

Sighing  W'ith  unsolaced  tone. 
Of  the  many  passed  for  ever 

To  the  distant  and  unknown. 


And  I  muse  on  God's  great  purpose 

Wrought  in  His  mysterious  way. 
Of  the  few  who  guide  and  govern, 

Of  the  many  who  obey  ; 
Silent  hopes  and  subtle  sorrows. 

Some  discovered,  some  are  not — 
Fleeting  joys  and  futile  longings, 

Some  remembered — some  forgot. 


Mingling  joy  and  sadness  fill  me 

As  the  ceaseless  waters  glide. 
Ever  coming,  ever  going, 

As  the  stream  of  human-tide  ; 
And  the  hopes  and  secret  sighings 

Of  that  surging  human  mass, 
Are  the  eddies  on  life's  surface 

Which  love  fashions  as  they  pass. 
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Snowflakes. 

THE  leathery  snowflakes  idly  chase 
Each  other  as  they  fall, 
Enfolding  in  their  soft  embrace 
The  hamlet  and  the  hall ; 
Among  the  lone  deserted  lanes 

And  city's  crowded  throng, 
Enthroned  the  Snow  Queen  proudly  reigns 
The  theme  of  mirth  and  song. 


The  birds  forsake  the  leafless  trees, 

The  flowers  have  long  since  fled, 
The  Snow  Queen  kissed  by  winter's  breeze 

Just  shakes  her  hoary  head  ; 
The  widows'  and  the  orphans'  cry 

From  fireless  hearth  she  hears, 
Sun  wooed  the  snowflakes  softly  sigh. 

Then  melt  to  kindlv  tears. 


But  children,  laughing,  gaily  greet 

The  snowflakes  as  they  fall, 
While  youth  deems  icy  kisses  sweet 

At  Snow  Queen's  carnival ; 
Old  age  renews  its  springtime  mirth 

With  ruddy  cheeks  aglow, 
lyCt  song  and  dance  greet  winter's  birth 

And  welcome  Queen  of  Snow. 
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Only  a  Vills^e  Maiden. 


I  SAW  her  in  the  gloaming 
When  the  chastening  storm  had  ceased. 
The  air  was  filled  with  vesper  songs 
Of  joyous  birds  released ; 
Spring  flowerets  wooed  the  fragrant  hour, 

The  winds  in  swaying  trees 
With  murmuring  accents  sighed  the  song 
Of  Nature's  melodies. 


Only  a  village  maiden, 

In  a  rustic  garment  drest, 
A  slender  chain  of  Springtide  flowers 

She  wore  upon  her  breast ; 
Only  a  simple  song  she  sang — 

Hallowing  evening's  calm 
Like  an  angel's  voice  to  a  dying  saint. 

Or  chant  of  holy  psalm. 


It  came  to  my  soul's  repining 

With  a  message  sadly  sweet. 
As  the  after-glow  of  contending  clouds 

When  storm  and  sunshine  meet ; 
It  came  to  my  heart's  great  longing. 

At  the  close  of  a  weary  day. 
And  stilled  the  strife  of  rebellious  thoughts 

That  would  not  pass  away. 
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The  night's  dull  shadows  deepened, 

Yet  still  I  lingered  there. 
For  the  strains  of  that  undying  song 

Enthralled  me  everywhere  ; 
Till  I  felt  the  haunting  sweetness 

That  wooing  lovers  prize. 
As  the  merry  glance  of  a  maiden's  glee 

Looked  from  her  laughing  eyes. 


Only  a  village  maiden. 

In  a  rustic  garment  drest, 
A  slender  chain  of  Springtime  flowers 

She  w^ore  upon  her  breast ; 
Only  a  simple  song  she  sang — 

Hallowing  evening's  calm, 
Like  an  angel's  voice  to  a  d)dng  saint. 

Or  chant  of  holy  psalm. 


But  the  maid  has  ceased  from  singing. 

And  never,  nevermore, 
Will  such  a  night  come  back  to  me. 

As  once  it  came  of  yore ; 
But  visions  that  song  awakened 

Live  on  through  good  or  ill, 
And  the  flower  she  wore  in  the  gloaming 

I'll  keep  and  treasure  stiU. 


I'll  keep  and  cherish  it  fondly. 

Though  I  nevermore  shall  see 
Her  fair  sweet  face  again,  nor  hear 

The  song  she  sang  to  me ; 
The  years  may  come  and  linger. 

And  seasons  hold  their  sway, 
But  the  maiden  and  her  simple  song 

Will  never  pass  away. 
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Only  a  Flower. 


I  KNOW  not  why,  but  I  opened  a  book 
Unopened  through  far  off  years, 
And  scanning  its  pages  with  careless  look 
There  gathered  a  mist  of  tears  ; 
For  idly  unfolding  each  unread  page 

1  chanced  on  a  flower  to  stray. 
Compelling  my  thoughts  on  a  pilgrimage 
To  the  time  I  stored  it  away. 

Only  a  flower — a  faded  thing — 

Frailly  tied  to  an  autumn  leaf, 
Yet  from  decay  what  memories  spring, 

Quickening  the  soul  with  joy  or  grief  ; 
Only  a  flower — pale,  withered,  dry — 

vSymbol  of  mingled  love  and  pain. 
For  some  cherished  beauties  never  die, 

And  fade  but  to  bloom  in  the  heart  again. 

I  remember  weU,  'twas  a  festive  night, 

A  vesper  eve  of  the  passing  year. 
And  friends  were  gathered  with  revels  bright, 

Carol  and  song,  glad  Christmas  cheer  ; 
And  amongst  them,  one,  a  crippled  child. 

Her  eyes  aglow  with  gladsome  mirth  ; 
And  methought  as  she  gaily  played  and  smiled 

That  child  was  the  sweetest  thing  on  earth. 

Some  brought  me  presents  costly  and  rare. 
But  she  was  poor  and  had  nought  to  bring 

Except  the  flower  before  me  there. 

Where  memories  fadeless  beauties  cling ; 
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I  see  her  now  with  the  innocent  blush 

Her  cheeks  betrayed,  as  she  near  me  crept, 

My  hands  still  feel  the  tearlets  gush 
As  nestling  silently  there,  she  wept. 


Why  did  the  tears  rebel !     Ah,  why  ! 

I  know  not  if  it  were  not  this — 
She  felt  the  happy  moments  fly, 

And  wept  for  joy  in  that  hour  of  bliss  ; 
When  o'er  life's  roseate  dawn  there  fall 

The  cloudlets  of  regret  and  pain, 
How  sweet  the  joys  which  fondly  call 

The  sufferer  back  to  hope  again. 


So  frail — her  years  could  not  sustain 

The  weight  of  unseen  woe  she  bore, 
Hope  ebbed  and  flow'd,  then  ebbed  again 

Until  its  tide  returned  no  more ; 
Kre  springtime  came,  the  burden  lay 

Too  heavy  on  that  loving  heart. 
Unseen  her  soul  was  borne  away 

Where  love's  pure  friendships  ne\''er  part. 


You  Ask  a  Song. 

YOU  ask  a  song,  of  hghter  theme 
Than  ever  I  essayed  to  sing. 
Reflections  of  some  brighter  dream, 
As  if  it  were  a  Httle  thing 
To  change  the  current  of  a  life. 

And  bid  love's  feeUngs  backward  flow. 
Or  chant  amid  the  din  of  strife 

The  joys  my  heart  has  ceased  to  know. 
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But  I'll  not  murmur,  nor  complain 

Of  thy  upbraidings,  kindly  meant ; 
I'll  not  rebuke  thee,  for  in  vain 

Thou  chidest — though  with  good  intent 
But  ask  the  seasons,  as  they  come. 

Why  Summer  fills  the  fruitful  tree — 
Why  skylarks  are  in  winter  dumb  ? 

And  say,  how  will  they  answer  thee  ? 


Who  strikes  the  zither,  and  then  lists 

To  hear  it  sound  a  clarion  blast  ? 
Who  walks  among  the  morning  mists. 

And  marvels  at  the  sun  o'ercast  ? 
The  oak-tree  cannot  yield  a  rose, 

A  fig-tree  planted  in  the  sand 
Will  droop,  ere  ever  blossom  shows 

As  flowers  wither  in  the  hand. 


Go,  ask  the  rugged  mountain's  peak 

Why  verdure  takes  no  rootage  there. 
Ascend  its  barren  heights,  and  seek 

A  flower  among  the  snowdrifts  bare  ; 
Upon  some  rockbound  islet  stand. 

Bid  ocean  stay  its  ceaseless  tide  ; 
The  cliffs  will  echo  thy  command, 

The  waters  laugh,  the  seas  deride. 


Ask  of  the  birds  whose  summer  song 

With  sweetness  fills  the  woodland  way, 
Why  shelter  where  the  branches  throng, 

Why  is  their  plumage  not  more  gay  ? 
Go,  quench  the  fountain  at  its  source. 

Essay  to  stem  the  running  stream, 
Entreat  the  river  change  its  course, 

But  ask  me  not  to  change  my  theme. 
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If  only  thou  couldst  read  my  heart. 

And  fathom  what  is  written  there. 
Thou  wouldst  not  mar\'el  long,  nor  start 

In  wonderment  at  my  despair  ; 
As  pines  the  flower  for  the  plant 

When  torn  from  whence  its  beauties  spring. 
So  in  my  sorrows  I  must  chant 

My  heart's  own  song,  or  cease  to  sing. 

Perchance  in  some  remoter  years. 

When  passions  rule  with  gentler  sway. 
Unclouded  by  doubt's  darker  fears. 

My  themes  may  once  again  be  gay  ; 
But  till  love  comes  with  tideless  flow. 

Though  every  gentler  tie  be  riven, 
My  heart  will  seal  its  secret  woe. 

Forgiving — e'en  though  unforgiven. 


A  Sonnet. 

ENICE  ! — the  world's  cathedral,  and  the  shrine 
Where  pilgrim  bands  from  many  nations  meet 
In  praise  and  worship  at  thy  queenly  seat — 
I  linger  at  thy  threshold,  to  resign 
A  spray  of  poesy  in  faltering  line. 

Historic  heroes,  martyrs,  kings,  to  greet 
Who  pass  before  me  with  unwearied  feet. 
Nursed  at  thy  breast,  children  of  thee  and  thine. 

Thy  marble  halls — adorned  with  deathless  art; 

Thy  watery  aisles — the  oft  disputed  way  ; 
Each  frescoed  niche  where  beauty's  eyes  would  dait 

With  love  or  hate  to  view  some  deadly  fray  ; — 
Revive   the   themes   which   animate   the   heart. 

Restore  the  spoils  Time  ransoms  from  decay. 


V 
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The  Raven  Wings  of  Night. 

THE  raven  wings  of  night 
Are  darkly  drooping  fa.st, 
The  weary  round  of  toil  has  brought 
A  welcome  rest  at  last ; 
And  I  am  left  alone. 

While  memories,  one  by  one, 
Adown  the  past  unbidden  stray 
As  I  sit  dreaming  on. 

I  cannot  read  to-night 

The  old  historic  lore, 
Nor  meditate  on  poets'  themes 

I  loved  so  well  of  yore  ; 
I  cannot  tell  to-night 

The  stories  children  love. 
Nor  mingle  in  their  mirth,  which  fills 

My  chamber-loft  above. 

But  from  an  oaken  shelf 

That  sentinels  the  door, 
A  volume  old  and  worn  I  take, 

Its  pages  vScan  once  more  ; 
Only  a  faded  book 

Of  old  familiar  songs, 
A  rehc  of  remembered  joys 

That  to  the  past  belongs. 

The  glorious  words  are  there, 

As  they  were  there  of  old. 
But  through  the  light  of  dawning  joys 

Some  darklier  memories  fold 
Their  shadows  round  the  book, 

Re-dim  each  unread  page  ; 
Adown  the  avenues  of  Time 

I  tread  love's  pilgrimage. 
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O'er  each  enchanting  song 

Some  fond  remembrance  Ungers, 
Till  through  a  veil  of  tears  I  see 

A  Uttle  maiden's  fingers 
Caress  the  violin, 

Awhile  forgotten  there ; 
With  grand  refrain  the  sweetness  fills 

My  chamber  everywhere. 


Was  it  the  poet's  art  ? 

With  sadness  strangely  blent, 
Or  plaintive  melodies  which  broke 

From  that  old  instrument ; 
Was  it  the  far  off  years 

With  loveUght  Ungering  long, 
Or  music  of  a  voice  which  gave 

A  sweetness  to  the  song. 


Was  it  the  child's  fair  face. 

Nay,  nay,  I  cannot  tell ; 
The  open  book  reveals  again 

The  song  I  loved  so  well ; 
But  words  cannot  restore 

The  beauty  of  my  choice. 
Since  Time  removed  the  player's  hands, 

And  stilled  the  singer's  voice. 


And  I  am  left  alone, 

While  memories,  one  by  one, 
Adown  the  past  unbidden  stray 

As  I  sit  dreaming  on  ; 
The  raven  wings  of  night 

Are  darkly  drooping  fast. 
But  joys  will  consecrate  the  dawn. 

While  love  and  legend  last. 
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Chide  Me  Not. 

CHIDE  me  not,  nor  speak  of  sorrow. 
Duty  calls  me,  we  must  part, 
lyove  will  bring  with,  each  to-morrow, 
Solace  to  each  wounded  heart ; 
Joys  may  wither,  pleasures  perish, 

Yet  shall  I — remembering  thee, — 
Ne'er  forget,  but  fondly  cherish. 
All  thou  art — hast  been  to  me. 

When  my  heart  was  sad  and  lonely. 

Drooping  with  despairing  toil. 
Thou  didst  succour — thou  who  only 

Couldst  compel  my  soul  recoil 
From  that  gloom,  where  life  despises 

All  that  makes  life  worth  to  live — 
Disarraying  it  disguises. 

And  to  hope  new  impulse  give. 

Though  by  land  and  sea  divided. 

Absent  thou  canst  never  be, 
Though  my  heart  was  unprovided 

With  the  bonds  of  love  for  thee  ; 
1  could  ne'er  forget  the  beauties 

Of  a  life  so  pure  as  thine. 
Mingling  with  life's  sterner  duties 

Deeds  inspired  by  love  divine. 

Hide  those  tears,  subdue  thy  weeping. 

Every  sad  uprising  spurn. 
Ere  the  wintry  nights  come  creeping 

I  shall  back  to  thee  return  ; 
vSeek  by  every  fond  endeavour 

To  o'ercome  each  conquering  pain, 
Fare  thee  well — but  not  for  ever; 

Parted — soon  we'll  meet  again. 
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A  Retrospect. 

GLIDE,  streamlet,   glide 
Amongst  my  native  hills 
Where  ceaseless  waters  murmuring  stray 
From  ever  rippling  rills  ; 
By  every  leafy  path 

Of  wild,  familiar  flow'rs 
I  played — as  children  love  to  play — 
In  childhood's  happy  hours. 

Flow,  streamlet,  flow 

By  hillock,  wood,  and  dell. 
Where  oft  in  after-years  I  roved. 

For  I  have  loved  thee  well. 
And  love  thee  still ;    though  now 

Their  avenues  grow  dim. 
My  faltering  footsteps  feebly  stray 

Toward  the  river's  brim. 

Roll,  river,  roll. 

Bear  Autumn  leaves  astray. 
Their  passing  tells  how  seasons  steal 

So  silently  away ; 
As  in  a  volume  rare. 

Recorded — page  by  page. 
The  book  unfolds  the  withering  leaves 

Of  manhood  into  age. 

Tell,  river,  tell 

What  I  have  told  to  thee. 
From  mountain,  flood,  and  brooklet  bear 

My  message  to  the  sea  ; 
Like  thee,  through  storm  and  calm. 

Endeavours  come  and  go, 
And  still,  regretted  years,  hke  thee 

For  ever,  ever  flow. 
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Break,  ocean,  break 

Thy  power  at  my  feet, 
A  belt  of  sand  has  wasted  thee, 

Encompassed  thy  defeat ; 
The  baffled  tide  returns 

To  chide  the  restless  main  ; 
The  ebb  and  flow  of  waters  meet 

To  gather  strength  again. 

And  often,  as  we  fail 

Or  fall  from  what  is  best. 
Ambition's  tide  with  ceaseless  flow 

Must  never,  never  rest ; 
Till  wrecks  of  each  regret 

lyie  stranded  on  the  shore. 
The  flowing  tide  of  love,  joy,  peace, 

Returns — to  ebb  no  more. 


Assassination  of  Alexander  II. 

Czar  of  Russia.       Mid-day,  Sunday,  i88i. 

THERE  is  a  land  of  snow-clad  heights  where  Free- 
dom's voice  was  hushed. 

And  liberty's  fair  flower  drooped,  by  stern  oppression 

crushed 
Where  once  it  bloomed,  and  boldly  bade  the  broken 

serfs  be  free. 
Until  with  hope  aglow  they  sought  a  freedom  yet  to  be  ; 
But  as  they  sought  to  further  climb,  and  grasp  its  fuller 

flower. 
Some  barrier  checked  at  every  step  the  egress  of  their 

power. 
While  every  hope  seemed  withered,  lost,  amid  the  dreary 

gloom. 
For  every  step  the  victors  gained  was  on  a  patriot's 

tomb. 
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The  snows  of  winter's   sabbath  morn   oppressed   the 

leaves  of  spring, 
To  praise  and  prayer  Cathedral  bells  called  peasant, 

priest,  and  king. 
And  little  recked  the  pilgrim  bands — for  even  Freedom's 

sake. 
That  cloudless  calm  concealed  a  storm,  relentless  soon 

to  break ; 
For  tidal  waves  of  discontent,   like  rolling  seas  had 

spread. 
Demanding  vengeance  in  despair  against  a  kingly  head  ; 
And  yet  how  vainly  hopes  aspire  by  blood  to  turn  aside 
The  tyranny  that  cripples  right  and  mocks  at  freedom's 

tide. 


The  sun  of  winter's  sabbath  mom  revealed  a  lowering 

sky. 
As  through  the  silent  streets  the  Czar  swept  with  an 

escort  by. 
The  sacred  strains  of  holy  chants  still  echoed  lingering 

near, 
Glad  hymns  of  joy  and  praise  that  seemed  to  quell  his 

secret  fear ; 
Devotion's  priest  and  saintly  shrine — recalling  with  a 

sigh- 
He  looked  around  and  all  was  still,  no  traitor's  steps 

seemed  nigh. 
And  as  the  wintry  storm-king  kissed  his  brow  with 

chilly  breath. 
He  little  recked  it  bore  for  him  the  colder  chill  of  death. 

But  as  the  cortege  swept  along,  a  missile  cleft  the  air. 
It  fell — a  crash — a  thunder  roar  resounded  everywhere ; 
He  trirunphed  still — although  its  victims  lay  on  either 

side. 
He  stood  unhurt,  and  gazing  there,  forgot  his  kingly 

pride ; 
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One  lingering  glance  he  cast  on  high,  and  with  a  saintly 

air 
Recrossed   his   heaving   breast   and   breathed   a  mute 

unspoken  prayer. 
And  as  contending    clouds    o'erspread    the  sun  with 

deepening  gloom, 
He  little  deemed  they  shadowed  there  his  own  impending 

doom. 


For  scarcely  had  that  echo  ceased  to  swell  the  fiery 

train, 
Ere  at  his  feet  another  bomb  reshook  the  earth  again  ; 
And  as  its  gloomy  vapour  fled,  there  he  unconscious  lay, 
A  monarch  from  his  Kingdom  rent  as  life's  blood  ebbed 

away  ; 
A  wounded  Cossack  lay  beside,  though  him  they  heeded 

not. 
But  bore  that  monarch — ^purple  robed — to  some  more 

Kingly  spot. 
And  as  defeated  day  declined  before  night's  conquering 

gloom, 
There  spread  around  that  royal  couch  the  darkness  of 

the  tomb. 
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I  Heard  a  Voice. 

I  HEARD  a  voice  at  sunset 
Arise  from  a  merry  throng 
Of  children  playing,  all  happy. 
With  innocent  mirth  and  song  ; 
'Twas  a  child  I  loved  and  cherished, 

Laughter — unbridled,  free — 
Rang  through  his  childhood's  kingdom, 
None  were  so  happy  as  he. 

I  heard  a  voice  at  twilight. 

When  the  sun  was  sinking  low, 
Singing  a  Christmas  carol. 

Till  the  sunset  seemed  aglow 
With  music  of  distant  ages, 

A  lingering  sweet  refrain  ; 
But  though  years  roll  on,  I  never 

Shall  hear  the  singer  again. 

For  I  heard  a  voice  at  sunrise. 

Obeying  the  Master's  call. 
Which  came  with  a  sudden  message 

For  answer  at  evenfall ; 
And  while  Christmas  bells  were  ringing, 

Proclaiming  the  Saviour's  birth, 
The  soul  of  the  child  I  worshipped — 

Passed  from  its  kingdom  on  earth. 
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The  Pirate. 


AMONG  the  rugged  cliffs 
That  guard  my  island  home, 
Where  ceaseless  waves  invade  the  caves 
A  lawless  chief  I  roam  ; 
I  own  no  king's  command, 
No  tyrant's  yoke  I  bear, 
A  pirate  bom,  all  laws  I  scorn, 
I'm  free  to  do  and  dare. 

Refrain. 
I  am  king  upon  land,  I  am  lord  of  the  sea. 
As  the  air  of  the  Isles,  I  am  free,  I  am  free. 


The  merchant  in  his  mart. 

The  trader  on  the  seas. 
May  seek  to  gain  by  gold  or  grain 

A  leisured  life  of  ease  ; 
But  splendour  lures  me  not, 

I  love  these  fragrant  Isles, 
The  restless  sea  has  charms  for  me 

More  sweet  than  maiden's  smiles. 

Refrain, 

The  sun  may  rule  the  day, 

The  moon  illume  the  night. 
The  bride  of  morn  may  kiss  the  dawn 

From  darkness  into  light ; 
While  in  my  white  wing'd  craft 

I  skim  the  restless  waves. 
And  laugh  ha  ha,  when  I  hear  afar 

The  wail  of  wealth  born  slaves. 

Refrain. 
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A  Vision  of  Night. 

THE  dreamy  night  o'ershadowed  where 
The  crowded  city  slept, 
Uncounted  stars  with  armour  bright 
Unchallenged  vigils  kept, 
As  on  the  cool  unbroken  calm. 

From  meadow,  stream,  and  tree. 
The  voice  of  night  arose  with  strange 
Mysterious  melody. 

But  as  I  musing  gazed  upon 

That  solemn,  tranquil  scene, 
The  curtained  clouds  unfolded,  and 

An  angel  passed  between — 
Ethereal ;    all  radiant. 

With  love's  reflected  light. 
To  sentinel  the  city's  sleep. 

And  guard  the  gates  of  night. 

Beside  her  flowing  robe,  she  held 

The  harp,  whose  wondrous  strains 
Awoke  the  shepherds  as  they  watched 

By  Judah's  lonely  plains  ; 
And  as  her  robes  through  clouds  of  space 

Were  trailed  in  circHng  flight. 
Her  voice  stole  on  the  stilly  air, 

And  hymned  the  praise  of  night. 

The  hours  rolled  by — afar  and  near, 

With  sweet,  unbroken  swell, 
The  music  of  unearthly  notes 

Like  wavelets  rose  and  fell ; 
But  as  the  sullen  night-clouds  fled 

The  echoes  fainter  grew. 
Until  their  sweetness  left  the  air 

As  on  the  angel  flew. 
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I  watched  the  cloudlets'  radiant  guest 

In  robes  of  pureness  clad, 
And  gazed  upon  the  angel's  face, 

But  it  was  nobly  sad ; 
The  morn's  awakening  glories  glanced 

Upon  her  streaming  hair, 
Yet  now  she  sang  not,  and  the  harp 

Hung  strainless  in  the  air. 


The  mystic  melody  had  ceased. 

The  noblest,  sweetest,  best 
Of  Heavenly  songs  was  heard  no  more. 

And,  as  the  angel  guest. 
With  lingering  look  and  pensive  brow, 

Pursued  her  upward  flight, 
I  took  a  scroll  whereon  to  trace 

That  \dsion  of  the  night. 


But  as  I  wrote,  the  angel  came 

And  gazed  with  pleading  look. 
The  harp  was  silent,  in  her  hand 

She  held  an  open  book. 
Wherein  were  writ  mysterious  words. 

The  language  of  the  dead, 
And,  as  she  turned  to  pass  away, 

I  touched  her  harp  and  said — 


'If  language  to  immortals  may 

By  mortals  here  be  given. 
If  man  may  hold  communion 

With  messengers  from  Heaven, 
Confide  to  me  why  thou  art  come 

In  holy  garments  clad  ; 
Oh,  say,  why  hast  thou  ceased  to  sing. 

And  wherefore  art  thou  sad  ?' 
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The  angel  turned  her  beaming  eyes 

All  radiant  on  me  then, 
'I  came  to  sing  of  Christ/  she  said, 

'Goodwill  and  peace  to  men ; 
A  thousand  years  from  Heaven  to  earth 

Has  swelled  the  sweet  refrain, 
A  thousand  years  the  angel  hosts 

Have  sung  to  men  in  vain. 


'Unheard — ^I  sing  of  Heavenly  themes 

In  human  language  writ. 
To  teach  the  fallen  how  to  rise — 

The  vanquished,  how  submit ; 
Unheeded — love  has  sought  to  strike 

At  bondage — turn  the  free 
Towards  the  truth,  that  was,  and  is, 

And  ever  is  to  be. 


'Enthroned  above  the  city's  din 

I  watch,  and  sing,  and  pray, 
Awaiting  at  the  heavenly  gate 

The  dawning  of  that  day. 
When  love  will  lead,  and  right  will  rule, 

The  bugle's  war  blast  cease. 
And  nations  meet  to  consecrate 

The  universal  peace. 


'Then  Heaven  and  earth  will  nearer  seem. 

And  Christ  will  be  their  King, 
The  wounded,  fallen,  outcast  hear 

The  anthems  angels  sing  ; 
Rejoicing  as  they  sing  of  man 

More  noble,  true,  and  good, 
And  woman  striving  ever  toward 

More  perfect  womanhood  !' 
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One  Missing. 

Roll  call :  " killed,  —  wounded,  one  misstng," 

THE  war-notes  have  sounded, 
Afar  o'er  the  hills 
Their  echoes  have  bounded, 
The  battle-cry  fills 
The  plain  with  its  rally, 

The  hills  with  its  breath. 
And  darkens  the  valley 
With  shadows  of  death. 

The  sun  brightly  beaming 

Glanced  down  on  the  fight, 
Where  weapons  were  gleaming 

lyike  stars  in  the  night ; 
The  valiant  victorious 

Came  back  o'er  the  plain. 
But  one  of  the  glorious 

Returned  not  again. 

The  turf  was  his  pillow. 

The  leaves  were  his  sheet, 
And  weirdly  the  willow 

Waved  over  his  feet ; 
No  priestly  confessing. 

The  sward  was  his  bed. 
No  comrades  caressing. 

No  tears  for  the  dead. 

The  cold  night  dews  kissed  him. 

The  stars  in  their  course 
Rebelled  as  they  missed  him, 

A  sigh  of  remorse. 
Arose  from  the  river 

Careering  along. 
But  it  shall  be  ever 

His  death-glory  song. 
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His  hair  in  dark  tresses 

Encircled  his  brow, 
Unwarmed  by  caresses, 

His  pallid  head  now 
Upon  its  rude  pillow, 

Lay  bared  to  the  breeze 
That  sighed  with  the  willow, 

And  moaned  in  the  trees. 


And  there,  where  uncounted 

The  waters  swept  by. 
His  war-steed,  unmounted 

Stood  riderless  nigh. 
Impatiently  prancing. 

And  neighing  afar. 
Where  comrades  advancing 

Sang  truces  of  war. 


The  tents  are  all  scattered, 

The  bugles  unblown. 
The  war-hosts  are  shattered. 

Their  triumphs  o'erthrown ; 
The  weapons  which  blasted 

With  myrtle  are  wreathed, 
And  swords  that  have  wasted 

Are  silently  sheathed. 


But  far  o'er  the  hissing 

Wild  waves  of  the  sea, 
A  footfall  is  missing, 

A  home  by  the  lea 
Is  dark  with  the  sorrow 

And  travail  of  pain. 
For  one  that  the  morrow 

Restores  not  again. 
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O  For  the  Joy. 

OFOR  the  joy  to  press 
My  lips  to  thine. 
One  look  of  tenderness 
Answering  mine ; 
O  for  the  hopes  that  give 

Promise  of  bUss, 
Ever  a  life  to  live 
lyike  unto  this. 

Could  I  unburden  now 

All  that  I  feel. 
Love  would  in  worship  bow. 

Pride  meekly  kneel ; 
Glad  memories  wake  again — 

Hopes  from  the  past 
Weld  for  my  heart  a  chain 

Welcome  at  last. 

Then  would  my  wayward  life 

Break  into  song, 
Love  from  contending  strife 

Rise  true  and  strong ; 
Hopes  drooping  slenderly 

Burst  into  bloom. 
Thoughts  steaUng  tenderly 

Banish  their  gloom. 

All  I  most  cherish  dear. 

What  most  I  prize, 
Speaks  in  thy  accents  clear. 

Looks  from  thine  eyes  ; 
Thou  hast  the  soul  that  wakes 

All  love  would  give, 
Thine  the  true  life  that  makes 

Mine  worth  to  live. 
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And  when  I  hear  thy  voice. 

Why  do  I  start  ? 
Why  do  I  then  rejoice  ? 

Answer,  my  heart ; 
Say  why  a  restless  soul. 

Eager  to  rove. 
Bows  thus  in  meek  control — 

Say,  is  this  love  ? 


Then  am  I  captive  bound, 

Loved  one,  to  thee, 
Hope  has  a  refuge  found — 

Come  unto  me  ; 
Come  to  my  breast  and  still 

This  aching  heart. 
Come  to  my  life  and  fill 

Its  every  part. 


As  flowers  woo  the  sun 

Turn  I  to  thee, 
Ever — as  rivers  run 

Down  to  the  sea — 
So  would  my  fettered  soul 

Wounded  in  flight. 
Welcome  thy  sweet  control. 

Be  thou  its  light. 


Star  of  mysterious  pow'r, 

Guide  me  thy  way  ; 
Shine  through  my  darkest  hour 

With  lovelit  ray  ; 
Making  each  pathway  bright 

Where  thou  hast  shone  ; 
Daystar  of  love  and  light. 

Shine  on  my  own. 
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Still  Waters  Run  Deep. 

WHEN  fades  the  roseate  autumn  day. 
And  eventide  in  splendour  falls, 
A  truant  water  nymph  at  play, 
Across  the  river's  surface  calls, 
With  vesper  songs  in  circling  flight 
It  hymns  the  praise  of  gathering  night, 
And  lulls  the  wavelets  into  sleep, 
With  sweet  refrain, 

— "  Still  waters  run  deep/* 

Though  moonbeams  seek  with  wooing  rays 
To  wed  the  rugged  depths  below. 

Through  storm  and  calm  the  current  strays 
While  changes  come  and  ages  go ; 

Still  ever  as  it  flows  along. 

The  strains  of  love's  enchanting  song 

Awake  the  vale  and  flowery  steep. 

With  sweet  refrain, 

— "  Still  waters  run  deep.*' 


When  on  the  waves  of  hope's  young  life 
lyove  comes  with  tidal  ebb  and  flow. 

Let  pleasure  banish  clouds  of  strife, 
Conceal  whate'er  it  feels  of  woe  ; 

Though  sorrows  come  and  linger  long, 

Joys  still  will  gladden  love's  sweet  song  ; 

Through  changing  years  unchanging  creep 

The  old  refrain, 

— "  Still  waters  run  deep.*' 
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Toi  Et  Moi,  Mon  Ami. 

HAT  shall  I  wish  thee,  friend,  this  Christmas  morn 
Of  carol,  song,  and  season  of  good  cheer  ? 

How  may  I  sing  a  wealth  of  joys  newborn, 
To  crown  with  gladness  all  the  coming  year. 


There  is  a  beauty  in  the  thought  which  lends 
To  Christmas  morning  bells  a  sweet  refrain, 

Wherein  we  hear  the  voices  of  our  friends, 
I,ike  old  love-songs,  come  back  to  us  again. 

We  may  not  meet  to  tell  the  overflow 
Of  kindly  feeUngs  at  this  festive  time. 

We  may  not  clasp  each  other's  hand,  and  so 
I  send  this  greeting  writ  in  simple  rhyme. 

Good  health  be  yours,  and  every  Season  give 
Its  rarest  fruits  with  Plenty's  wilHng  hand. 

May  every  joy  that  makes  life  worth  to  live 
Attend  thee  ever,   wait  on  love's  command. 

Around  thee  may  an  angel-presence  keep 

Unfailing  watch,  when  threatening  dangers  throng, 

No  bHghting  storm  arise,  whilst  thou  dost  reap 
The  hopes  enchanting  Ufe  with  love's  sweet  song. 

All  this — yet  more — the  love  of  loving  hearts 
To  share  thy  gladness,  solace  thee  through  ill. 

The  kindly  welcomes  genial  worth  imparts, 
And  blessings  rare  remaining  to  thee  still. 

Thus  do  I  greet  thee,  friend,  with  love's  goodwill, 
And  as  I  hold  thy  treasured  friendship  dear. 

May  every  Christmas  find  thee  happier  still. 
New  joys  and  gladness  crown  each  coming  year. 
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